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Experience not experiment is the basis on which we win and 
hold customers for our warehouse receipts and your inventory loans. 


And experience has proved that borrowers who use field 
warehousing as a regular source of bank credit—before they are 
required to do so—derive the most profit from our services and yours. 


To increase your volume of secured loans, recommend Douglas- 
Guardian field warehousing for routine as well as special financial 
requirements. When YOU make the loans, we'll make them SAFE. 


May we send you a copy of our NEW booklet “Our Story Has 
Three Sides?” Just write our nearest office. 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 


WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


“The Bankers’ Field Warehouse Company” 


NEW ORLEANS |, La., 118 North Front St. MEMPHIS 3, Tenn., Porter Bldg. SPRINGFIELD 3, Mass., 172 Chestnut St, 

NEW YORK 4, N. Y., 50 Broad St. PHILADELPHIA 2, Pa., Girard Trust Bidg. SPRINGFIELD, Mo., McDaniels Bldg. 
CHICAGO 2, Ill., 173 W. Madison Street PORTLAND 4, Ore., U S. Nat’l. Bank Bidg TAMPA 2, Fla., 416 Tampa St. 

ATLANTA 3, Ga., Hurt Bidg. ROCHESTER 4, N Y., Commerce Bldg HARTFORD 5, Conn., 945 Asylum Ave 
CLEVELAND 14, Ohio, Union Commerce Bidg. SAN ANTONIO, Texas, 126 Southway Drive KANSAS CITY, Mo., 1207 Grand Ave. 

DALLAS 1, Texas, Tower Petroleum Bidg. SAN FRANCISCO 4, Calif., 300 Montgomery St JACKSONVILLE |, Fla., 601 Florida Theater Bidg 
LOS ANGELES 14, Calif., Garfield Bldg. PHOENIX, Ariz., 15!6 Flower Circle North 
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SAFETY PAPER FOR CHECKS 


GEORGE LAMONTE & SON, NUTLEY NEW JERSEY 
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“House of the Month” 


Osviousty, it’s the spacious, beautiful 
building at 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Washington, D. C., where the President 
of the United States has been making 
his home while several generations of 
Americans have come and gone. 

Like the Capitol, the White House is 
a symbol of national continuity, the 
workings of democracy in a republic. 
Elections recede rather swiftly into his- 
tory, but the Government goes on to 
remind us, in Plato’s words, that: “Our 
object in the construction of the state is 
the greatest happiness of the whole and 
not that of any class.” 


The A.B.A. Convention 


Tz 4,000 or more bankers who helped 
make the 1948 convention of the Asso- 
ciation so successful will find some re- 
flections of that big meeting in this copy 
of BANKING. 

Several pages are devoted to a resume 
of what happened in Detroit as the 
Association said an official goodbye to 
the administration of President JosePH 
M. Dopce and extended a warm wel- 
come to the new president, Evans 
WooLLEN, JR., and the vice-president, 
F. RAYMOND PETERSON. The continuing 
treasurer, FRANK P. Powers, shared in 
the delegates’ good wishes, too. 


Pictures provide a handy mirror for 
events and the people concerned in 
them, so we’ve included more than 40 
photographs in our coverage. There are 
excerpts from important speeches, news 
of what happened, and sketches of the 
bankers who will administer A.B.A. 
affairs during this Association year. 

Incidentally, A.B.A. is now headed 
for Convention No. 75, a notable mile- 
stone in the history of any organization. 
It takes place early in the Fall of 1949 
at San Francisco. 


Banks’ Christmas Plans 


To several score banks in communities 
large and small BANKING sent this ques- 
tion: “Are you planning to do anything 
for Christmas?” 

The answers, as we expected, were 
plentiful and detailed. They can be sum- 
marized in one short word: “Plenty.” 
From them we selected ideas that 
seemed unusual and prepared the report 
you'll find starting on page 64 under the 
title “’Twas the Month Before Christ- 
mas.” 

We particularly liked the reply that 
came from SWAYNE P. GOODENOUGH, 
vice-president of Lincoln Rochester 
Trust Company of Rochester, New 
York. 

“What a silly question!” he ex- 
claimed. “Of course we’re going to do 
something in connection with Christ- 
mas this year. Think we’re heathen?” 

He then mentioned the bank’s pro- 
spective plans for an organ console on 
the main floor, a carillon atop the build- 
ing, the special program by the staff 
chorus, and the decorations. 


“Stop the music! Hello, to whom in the bookkeeping department 


am I speaking, please? . 


. - Mr. Harry Robinson? All right, Mr. 


Robinson, for the title of vice-president, a year off with pay, and 
a key to the vault, can you identify the tune we just played?” 
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TRUST STATEMENTS 


Prepared Faster, Easier 
with Dexigraph 


Dexigraph your ledger sheets and get 
complete, accurate, uniform statements. 
No carbons needed for multiple copies. 
In one hour you can prepare more state- 
ments with Dexigraph than can be done 
manually in one day. Dexigraph photo- 
copies cost only a few cents each, prevent 
transcription errors, and can be made 
easily by your present clerks. Send for 
free folder. Remington Rand Inc., Photo 
Records Division, Room 179, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 


FOR GREATER BUSINESS EFFICIENCY—USE PHOTOGRAPHY 


Why use the 

same old worn-out phrases over 

and over again? Give your letters a 
flying start. Make them build good will. 
In two new free booklets, Dr. 
Robert R. Aurner shows you how. For 
18 years ranking professor of business 
administration at University of Wis- 
consin—now heads our Better Letters 
Division . . . to help you put more 
power into the words that you put on 
our paper. Write today. .Please use 
your business stationery. Fox RIVER 
PAPER CORPORATION, 1231 Appleton 
Street, Appleton, Wisconsin. 
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— SPECIALISTS IN— 


United States Government 


Securities 


State and Municipal Bonds 


C. J. DEVINE & CO. 


INC. 
48 Wall Street, New York 5 HAnover 2-2727 


Chicago + Boston + Philadelphia + Washington «+ Pittsburgh 
Cleveland «+ Cincinnati St.lovis San Francisco 


Direct Wires to all Offices 


WELL POSTED. 


Our correspondents can keep well posted 
about business and industry in the great 
Empire State by consulting with us. Our 
affiliation with 18 other Marine Midland 
Banks in 47 key communities enables us to 
provide this extra measure of correspon- 


dent service. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance 


Corporation 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY 


Buffalo’s Oldest and Largest Commercial Bank 


“The idea!” he concluded. “Are we 
going to do anything for Christmas!” 

Our story, for space reasons, is con- 
fined largely to an account of special 
holiday displays and of observances 
built around the ancient Christmas 
theme of doing something for others: 
parties and toys for underprivileged 
children, baskets for the needy, etc. 
Many banks say Merry Christmas that 
way. 


Those Reserve Requirements 


Aursovcx bank operating revenues 
are sure to be adversely affected, at 
least temporarily, by the recent increase 
in bank reserve requirements, “the net 
impact of the move has been compara- 
tively small,’”’ writes GEORGE Mooney, 
banking reporter for the New York 
Times, in his article ‘Credit Control 
and the Pegged Market” (page 33). 

Mr. Mooney reports that “informed 
banking observers in the New York 
Metropolitan area assert that the major 
consequence of the action was to cause 
a totally unnecessary disturbance in the 
bases of day-to-day bank operations, 
and in the government securities mar- 
ket.” 

He also finds bankers believing that 
life insurance company sales of govern- 
ment securities “were an especially im- 
portant factor in limiting the effects 
of the reserve requirements increase.” 
Such sales, of course, he points out, 
“made for an expansion of bank re- 
serve balances which might not other- 
wise have developed.” 

With the Government supporting its 
own bond prices, a bank “can be certain 
that it can readily obtain needed re- 
serves” by selling these obligations. 
“Tf, however, the Government’s bonds 
were selling below par, say at 95, and 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 
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an entirely new kind of house 


At last ... American engineering “know-how” 


applied to home building 


Floor plan of the new Lustron 
Home shows you its basic spa- 
ciousness and how it is achieved. 
Note the number of working 
walls—twice the storage space of 
a comparable conventional house. 


Completely modern kitchen includes 
new dishwasher-clotheswasher, 
all cabinets, exhaust fan in the 
“delivered price” of this home of 
cheerful convenience. 
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Big living room has picture window, built- 
in bookshelves. Basic colors, chosen by 
leading decorators, harmonize with your 
own ideas in home furnishings. 


Master bedroom will take twin beds, has 
built-in dressing table surrounded by 
drawers and cabinets in addition to 
abundant closet space. Ample cross venti- 
lation in every room, of course. 


@L.C. 


This is the new Lustron Home you have been 
hearing so much about. 

We call it “a new standard for living” . . . the 
result of industrial precision and volume produc- 
tion applied to the home building field. 

It has the strength of steel, the beauty of por- 
celain enamel. It is permanent, fireproof, decay- 
proof. It never needs repainting, redecorating, 
reroofing. The unfading porcelain surface can be 
kept clean with a damp cloth. These factors mean 
greater security of investment, low depreciation, 
higher resale value over a longer time. 

The Lustron Home offers more than any com- 
parable house built in America to date, yet it is 
well within the means of the average American 
family. Cost reduction through mass production 
is the basic concept of the Lustron Home. 

Lustron is pleased to have earned the favorable 
comment of many leaders in the banking and 
mortgage field, as well as the approval of building 
code officials in many major cities. Our dealers 
will welcome the opportunity of showing you de- 
tailed specifications and plans. 


Lustron Corporation, Box 2023H, Columbus 16, Ohio 
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ommectce 


Good neighbors in business as 
well as in social relations, Canadians 
and Americans for more than a cen- 
tury have carried on ever-increasing 
tradeacrossa freeand peaceful border. 

The Bank of Montreal has been a 
consistently growing factor in that 
inter-nation trade. in 
1817 with one office and a staff of 
seven, the Bank has grown steadily 
and has kept pace with Canada’s 
needs and with Canadian-American 
commerce. 

Today the Bank offers to Ameti- 
cans dealing with Canadians a nation- 
wide, modern banking service with 
a network of branches covering the 
Dominion. 

Our assets are more than $1,700,- 


NEW YORK: 64 Wall Street 


CANADIAN- 


AMERICAN 


000,000, and wesafeguard overa mil- 
lion deposit accounts of customers. 

Ourservices include credit and mar- 
ket information, deposit and loaning 
facilities, commercial credits, col- 


. lections and payments, assistance on 


the intricacies of foreign exchange, 
and special wire connections to speed 
transactions. 

Inquire at one of our American 
Offices or at the Head Office, 
Montreal. 


CHICAGO; 27 South LaSalle St. 


SAN FRANCISCO: 333 California St. 


HEAD OFFICE—MONTREAL 
Branches throughout Canada and Newfoundland 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


ESTABLISHED 1817 


Alarming changes in our national 
price structure have taken place during 
the past ten years. When viewed 
month by month these changes were 
not too disturbing, but when we block 
out all intervening schedules and 
compare only those of 1938 with those 
of today, we are shocked. 


Take check books, for example. Con- 
sidering the increased number ot 
accounts, the higher activity and the 
advances in price, it is conceivable that 
a bank’s net outlay for checks, pass- 
books and covers might be 200% more 
this year than in 1938. And yet, a bank 
that has been actively engaged in a 
program of selling imprinted checks 
to its customers throughout this per- 
iod would probably find its net expense 
lower because of the cost recovery. 


IN TEN SHORT YEARS 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


NEW YORK, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST.PAUL 


Strangely enough, the checks a bank 
buys and gives away have advanced in 
price far more, percentagewise, than 
have imprinted checks. Personalized 
Pocket Checks, for example, are 40% 
below what they were in 1938, so the 
customers who pay for their checks 
are getting a real bargain and, on every 
order sold, the bank can recover its 
full cost. When we add to this the 
acknowledged customer satisfaction, 
plus the time saved in sorting and 
filing, we understand why so many 
banks are pushing imprinted checks. 


How about your bank? Are your 
check costs up as compared to 1938? 
Or have they shrunk? This is the time 
to examine the question and see just 
what has happened during these ten 
short years. There still is time to cut 
your costs. May we help you do it? 


JUST A MINUTE — Continued 


reserve requirements were lifted, the 
bank, in addition to losing the return on 
an earning asset, would suffer an imme- 
diate loss of 5 points on the bonds, In 
such a situation it might hold its bonds 
and raise the required funds elsewhere, 
a move that would demonstrate the full 
crudity of the reserve requirements 
device as a credit control weapon.” © 


Lighting and Color 


Tae third main article in our bank 
building series brings a discussion of 
equipping the bank interior. Author 
JouHN J. McCann especially considers 
the subject of lighting, an item that 
affects both customers and staff. 

Davip J. GoTHOLD, who last month 
wrote about the planning of a new or 
remodeled bank, provides helpful in- 
formation on the steps that follow the 
completion of the blueprint. A building, 
he says, should have eye appeal, and he 
proceeds to show how a bank can meet 
that specification. His emphasis is on 
the proper use of color. 

There’s also another “case history” 
—a detailed account of a bank con- 
struction job. 


Screening Mortgages 


Banxers who make mortgage loans 
will be particularly interested in this 
month’s article by JosePH J. BLAKE on 
marketability in mortgage lending. 
“Remember this,” the president of a 
suburban New York bank told our 
author: “Foreclosures are rare in good 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 8) 


“I trust you have completed your invest- 
ments for the day. I’m getting off at the next 
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Mr. Banker: 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT 
will appear in the pages of Business 
Week, Dun’s Review, Nation's Busi- 
ness, American Bar Ass'n Journal 
and other publications of nation- 
wide circulation. 


It is addressed to all business 
executives, but bankers concerned 
with the soundness of their loans 
may find it especially timely. 


If unexpected disaster suddenly 
halts your clients’ operations and 
profits, abilityto repayloans may well 
depend upon adequate insurance 
protection. And in these changing 
times, the amount of such protection, 
as well as the kind, becomes of 
paramount importance. 
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#12 of a series of informative articles 
; on insurance and bonding. 


Have your clients enough 
Business Interruption Insurance 
to protect next year’s profits? 


Your clients probably carry Business In- 
terruption Insurance to provide the profits 
which they would otherwise lose during a 
shutdown due to fire, windstorm, riot or 
other insurable hazard. Many farsighted 
managements have long protected their 
earnings this way. 


If disaster should force a shutdown of 
your clients’ operations, would their Busi- 
ness Interruption Insurance be sufficient 
to pay continuing costs...and leave enough 
to cover their normal net profit, too? 


Actual losses show that many companies 
do not have enough Business Interruption 
Insurance to cover their potential losses. 
That’s because they’ve neglected to keep 


their policies in line with anticipated 
earnings. 


Now, while planning for the new year, 
is a good time to figure exactly how much 
a shutdown might cost and how much 
insurance is needed to close this loss gap. 
The Hartford’s work sheets make this cal- 
culation easy. Write us for them or call 
your Hartford agent or your broker. 
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How much will 
Embezzlements cost 
Employers in 1949? 


@ THE YEAR 1948 is not over, but thus far it has revealed 
a rising trend in spectacular embezzlements, not only in 
banks but in other businesses. Some of these have exceeded 
half a million dollars. 


During the past two years, among banks alone there 
were 37 losses of over $25,000 which averaged $144,000 each, 
according to an article in “Business Week.” These bank short- 
ages were concealed for periods ranging from less than a 
year to 20 years. “The concealment factor is the reason that 
the losses don’t show up in a hurry,” says the same magazine. 
“If he (the embezzler) is particularly adept, he can keep all 
this well-hidden for years.” And our experience shows that 
in most cases it is easier to conceal a shortage in other 
businesses than it is in banks. 


No employer need fear long-concealed shortages if he 
has the protection of our modern Discovery BonbD, which 
reimburses for losses discovered while the bond is in force, 
regardless of when the bonded employee began to embezzle! 


The trend constitutes a warning to you as an em- 
ployer. Ask our nearest agent or your broker to have our 
specialists review your Dishonesty Insurance Program Now. 
And, you will find that our Loss Prevention Service, based 
on more than 60 years’ experience, can be a powerful aid in 
preventing shortages. 


JUST A MINUTE — Continued 


“Here’s all you do: just complete this sen- 
tence in 25 words or less—‘I want to borrow 
$575 from the City Bank because’. . .” 


times and repossessions are still rarer. 
It is during bad times when properties 
are forced on the bank and when the 
marketing of them is most difficult. The 
higher the degree of marketability, the 
smaller the chances that a loss will be 
suffered. So, if we cannot be too certain 
of our values and the amounts that we 
lend, we believe that we can at least 
assure ourselves of a high degree of 
marketability.” 

The banker goes on to explain how 
his bank protects itself on this impor- 
tant point by carefully screening its 
loan applications. 

“We simply,” he says, “want a 
sound house in a sound neighborhood as 
a sound security, and we are willing to 
work for it.” 

The Brake-banker interview devel- 
oped a highly practical article. It’s on 
page 38. 


Know Your Costs 


Lasr month T. ALLEN GLENN, JR., 
president of The Peoples National Bank 
of Norristown, Pennsylvania, began a 
series of articles on how one bank knows 
its costs. 

The analysis system is one that can 
be easily installed by any small bank; 
and this month Mr. GLenn, having 
told in his October instalment how to 
set up the necessary tools, begins 4 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 
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@ All the fabulous fertility of ancient Egypt’s soil, enriched each year 
with flood-borne silt from the Nile, was not enough to make man’s living 


much better than that of animals. He was a slave, not merely to other 
men, but more to lack of power and implements to multiply his strength 
as he tried to till the earth. Egypt had seed and soil for high yield per 
acre, but the yield per man was low. 

Today, many old-world peasants and oriental coolies get higher yields, 
when figured by the acre, than those of the American farmer. Yet they 
are poor, while he prospers. He has freedom to use American farm 
machines, freedom to enjoy what he earns by his high yield per man. 

His freedom to use modern equipment depends in part on credit to 
finance its purchase. Case believes such financing is business that belongs 
to local banks. Case machines are known for ENDURANCE that holds 
their chattel value high, holds down their cost per year. They are bought 
from dealers and by farmers who generally are qualified as desirable 
bank customers, J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 
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Case Model “VAC” tractor with 
2-bottom rear- mounted plow. 
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YOU’RE BETTING 
ON A SURE THING 


WHEN FRINK PLANS YOUR LIGHTING 


fm You can’t miss when you take this sensible, sure approach 
to a properly planned fluorescent installation. Call in 
Frink. Ask for a pzaw-o-zr7rz, a custom-designed lighting 
layout, engineered to meet all of your exact requirements. You 
pay nothing extra for Frink’s helpful pzaw-o-zr7z# service, and 
it’s a sure bet that you'll get a more efficient, better looking, 
more satisfying installation. Write today for the new 
PLAN-O-LITE sample packet offered below. 


There’s a Frink L-I-N-O-L-I-T-E fixture expertly engi- 
neered for every commercial fluorescent lighting need. THE FRINK CORPORATION 
Fifteen standard designs of highest quality workmanship 
and materials. Write for catalog. 


See how it's done . . . the new Frink PLAN-O-LITE : of 


sample packet forcefully demonstrates the how, why 

and wherefor of engineered fivorescent lighting. It O 
gives you eight PLAN-O-LITE layouts and engineering 

data for typical Frink installations, with photos of FIX 

the outstanding results. FREE for the asking while FLUORESCENT ' TURES 


the supply lasts. Write today to Dept. 11-8. 


27-01 Bridge Plaza North, Long Island City, New York 
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jUST A MINUTE — Continued 


description of the operating procedure 
for using them. 


New Business 


A BANK on the Pacific Coast, one in the 
South and a third in a large eastern city 
have either recently finished or are in 
the midst of new business campaigns 
based on employee aid and cooperation. 
This month’s Methods and Ideas de- 
ent features the contests these 
banks launched to bring in new ac- 
counts. With the aid of prizes, staff 
teams and the competitive spirit, the 
three institutions have acquired sub- 
stantial volumes of business, and we 
thought you’d like to read how they 
did it. 


Howie Helps 


Cartoonist Dick ERICSON was pleas- 
antly surprised not long ago by a tele- 
phone call from a Long Island banker 
who wanted to put in a good word for 
Bankinc’s “Howie Duzzit” feature 
which Dick draws. 

The banker said he was sometimes 
discouraged by the never-ending proces- 


“This account was opened on my first 


birthday” 
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Statement of Condition 


September 30, 1948 


Resources 


Cash and Due from Banks . - . .... + « $ 349,541,849.54 

U. S. Government Securities . - $905,672,744.47 

State and Municipal Securities . 34,241,720.35 

Other Bonds and Securities . 5 11,268,382.34 

Loans and Discounts 

Earned Interest Receivable 

Customers’ Liability under Acceptances . 3,065,964.96 

Bank Premises . 4 4,417,025.31 

Vaults, Furniture and 938,009.34 

Other Assets . . 88,180.71 
TOTAL $1,718,840,948.47 


Liabilities 


Surplus. . . 30,000,000.00 
Undivided Prokes 22,000,000.00 $ 82,000,000.00 
Reserves for Contingencies, Interest, Taxes, Dividends 18,379,324.01 
Interest Collected—Unearned . . 2,787,414.42 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit Liability . - 3,08 1,050.07 
Other Liabilities. ...-... 148,609.40 

Deposits —Time . $636,746,814.92 
—Demand. . . . . . _975,697,735.65 1,612,444,550.57 


Securities carried at $94,318,087.60 are pledged to secure trust funds and U. S. Government, 
State and other Public Monies, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


951,182,847.16 
402,935,388.55 
6,67 1,682.90 
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if « banking connection in Southern California would be of 
value to your bank, we invite you to open your account with us. 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM * MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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INCOMPLETE COVERAGE 
No insurance program designed to protect and conserve assets 
is complete without Credit Insurance 


COULD ANY OF THESE EVENTS 
WIPE OUT vour cuSTOMERS’ PROFITS? 


Labor shortages Floods, climatic disturbances 
Wide price fluctuations 
Material shortages Shifts in public taste 


No matter how sound your customers’ 
judgment may be. . . when they extend 
credit there are many unforeseeable 
events, such as those above, which can 
turn good credit risks into bad debt losses. 


CREDIT LOSSES ARE RISING 

Your customers’ receivables are ex- 
tremely valuable assets . . . need pro- 
tection at a// times . . . but especially now 
with the slowing down of payments and 
with business failures mounting. Ameri- 
can Credit insures against credit loss... 
PAYS YOUR CUSTOMER WHEN HIS 
CUSTOMERS CAN’T. 


American Credit policies also enable 
your customers to get cash for long past 
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merican 
(3 redit Insurance 


GUARANTEES PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 


IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


New government restrictions 


Inventions that render products obsolete 


Unexpected glut of foreign goods 


due accounts. They can insure one, a 
selected group, or all accounts. 


Insurance coverage is not complete 
unless receivables are protected. Many 
banks now advise customers to carry 
American Credit Insurance—some insist 
on this added protection in granting 
commercial loans. The bank may now 


be included as a named assured without - 


charge. For additional information about 
Credit Insurance, phone the American 
Credit office in your city or write 
American Credit Indemnity Company of 
New York, Dept. 45, Baltimore 2, Md. 


PRESIDENT 


sion of problems that reached his desk. 
“But,” he added, “ Howie helps a lot, 
It lightens the load to know that other 
bankers have problems, too.” 
This month Howie takes over an 
American Institute of Banking class, 


Inflation Note 


Crry National Bank & Trust Company 
of Kansas City, Missouri, received a 
letter from the manager of the Wuhu 
General Hospital in Wuhu, China, en- 
closing a $25 deposit for his checking 
account. On the envelope were 700,000 
Chinese dollars’ worth of stamps. 


The Undeductible Dog 


Tre “Estate and Tax News Letter” 
published by Harris Trust and Savings 
Bank of Chicago, prints this story: 

“Waddell’s Proud Bum was a dog 
of distinction — a prize-winning setter 
whose owner used him for hunting 
when friends came down to his quail 
preserve. Mr. Smith, the owner, spent 
over $1,000 to purchase and train the 
dog. One day, while out exercising with 
a trainer, the animal disappeared. Mr. 
Smith dropped everything to search 
for him, offered rewards for his return. 
But he never heard of Waddell’s Proud 
Bum again, and concluded that he was 
stolen. 

“Mr. Smith tried to deduct $1,000 
for the loss on the dog on his income 
tax return. The Tax Court was sympa- 
thetic, but wouldn’t allow the deduc- 
tion. The court wouldn’t allow it as 
a loss suffered in business or in a trans- 
action conducted for profit because 
dog-breeding was merely a hobby with 
Mr. Smith. Nor would the court allow 
the deduction as a loss from theft be- 
cause Mr. Smith only showed that the 
dog disappeared; he did not prove that 
he was stolen.” 

Joun L. CooLry 


“Stop that running! Do you want to be 
dumped at parity because you can’t gain 
weight?” 
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Overseas collection service through foreign banks 


an experienced For- 
eign Department and world- 


wide banking connections, Bankers 
Trust Company offers you high- 
speed collection service on your for- 
eign items. You can assure your 
customers of fast, efficient collec- 
tion service when you send these 
items to us. 

In addition, we issue commercial 
letters of credit—buy and sell foreign 
exchange—provide travel funds— 


supply credit information on foreign 
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— via Bankers Trust 


names—and furnish up-to-date in- 
formation on exchange regulations 
in the various countries. 

It may pay you to investigate these 
and other services we offer banks 
which want to serve their customers 
as efficiently in foreign transactions 


as they do in domestic matters. 


You are invited to write today for 
specific information about the kind 
of transactions in which you are in- 
terested. Please address Banking 
Department, Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, 16 Wall Street, New York 15, 
New York. In the meantime, we so- 


licit your foreign collection items. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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The author is deputy manager of the 
American Bankers Association and 
secretary of its Bank Management Com- 
mission. 


RE is a right way to use the 
A.B.A. code and a wrong way. 
The first telegraphic code of the 

American Bankers Association was is- 
sued in 1905 to provide a means for 
confidential telegraphic communication 
between member banks, and also to 
provide an economical method of send- 
ing messages by wire. This first code 
was very brief. A revision and enlarge- 
ment of the code was issued in 1908. 
A few years later, in 1914, a new code 
was prepared and distributed. Finally 
in 1928 the code was again revised and 
expanded. This is the code now used by 
members of the American Bankers 
Association. 

Each A.B.A. member is issued a copy 
of the code which can be used for tele- 
graphic communication between mem- 
bers. In order to preserve the utmost 
secrecy, a test system is used. This test 
system is changed at various intervals 
so that through the use of the test key, 
members may be reasonably sure of the 
identity of the sender. If dishonest per- 
sons had access to the code it could 
easily be used to victimize banks, so 


Correct Use of the A.B.A. Code 


MELVIN C. MILLER 


members are requested to exercise ex- 
treme care in guarding the code and the 
test key. It is suggested also that to 
insure even greater safety, regular cor- 
respondents establish. their own testing 
arrangements. 


Not Designed for Certain Purposes 


Sometimes the code is used for pur- 
poses for which it was not originally 
designed. Recently, several banks re- 
ported they used the code to request 
banks in other sections of the country 
to pay money to designated individuals. 
In these instances, the addressee banks 
refused to comply with the telegraphic 
instructions because they had not 
actually received drafts from the send- 
ing banks. The banks to which the 
telegrams were addressed were follow- 
ing a policy of not advancing any funds 
on telegraphic request except those 
emanating from correspondent banks. 

This is an illustration of an improper 
use of the code. Banks should not 
expect other banks, with whom they 
have no correspondent relationships, to 
pay out funds upon instruction in a 
coded telegram merely because the 
A.B.A. code has been used. Where 
correspondent banks are concerned, this 
problem, of course, does not arise. 


Miss America Saves 


On her first free day at home, Bea- 
trice Bella Shopp, Miss America 
of 1948, dropped in at her home- 
town bank, the First National 
Bank of Hopkins, Minnesota, to 
open a savings account. The pic- 
ture, at left, shows W. A. Zastrow, 
president of the bank, greeting 
Miss America at a teller’s window 


The A.B.A.’s Position 

If the Association asked banks to 
honor telegraphic instructions by pay- 
ing immediately, a well-organized 
scheme might be evolved by some dis- 
honest person which might cause banks 
to lose considerable money. There al- 
ready has been some evidence of this. 

Where the A.B.A. code is used, a 
bank does have protection in that it can 
identify the sender, but whether the 
paying bank wants to release funds im- 
mediately upon receipt of such a tele- 
gram is a matter that must be deter- 
mined by the paying bank. It is an ac- 
commodation to advance funds against 
uncollected items and each member 
must be guided by its own judgment and 
policies in such a matter. Some institu- 
tions will not pay out funds until re- 
mittance has been received unless the 
request comes from one of its regular 
correspondents with whom it has made 
special testing arrangements in addition 
to the general A.B.A. test. 

The suggestion has also been made 
that the sending bank, if it is not located 
in a reserve city, might have one of its 
reserve city correspondents effect the 
transfer of funds as the reserve city 
bank usually has a larger number of 
regular correspondents with whom they 
have made special testing arrangements. 
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Climaxing 75 years of service to the Business World 


This newest product of Remington Rand—the crowning 
achievement of 75 years of typewriter research and develop- 
ment — continues the leadership begun in 1873 with the first 
typewriter. The new Remington Electric DeLuxe, the hand- 
somest typewriter ever designed — and the best-engineered — 
provides increased typing production with decreased typing 


New Remington Rand type! 
Designed for greater read- 
ability . . . perfect stencils. 


Remagion Kand THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 
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effort. It brings you a new high in typ- 
ing perfection — every character per- 
fectly formed, perfectly printed, abso- 
lutely uniform in appearance. The 
scientifically developed Finger-Fit Keys 
invite flying fingers to flow smoothly, 
swiftly over the easy-to-stroke surface 
of its keyboard; the quiet, sturdy motor 
has an unfailing reserve of power ample 
to meet every typing need. Here is per- 
formance which combines an ease of 
operation with a split-second response 


Finger-Fit Keys adjust 
fingertips automatically! 


and an increase in output that delights 
the secretary . . . is a revelation to the 
executive. The typist need no longer 
worry about individual touch for beau- 
tifully typed letters and reports—with 
the new Remington Electric DeLuxe 
she merely touches the keys, and the 
quiet, smoothly functioning electric 
mechanism picks up the action and 
uniform typing appears on paper! 


Today, see this handsome new Remington Electric DeLuxe 


Typewriter ... 


. call your nearby Remington Rand office; let 


a trained representative show you its many featurés that will 
give you better typing, faster, at a lower net cost! 


» » » 


The new REMINGTON ELECTRIC DELUXE TYPEWRITER 
is unusually compact. . . fits all standard fixed-bed, 
center-drop and pedestal-style typewriter desks. 
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Strenethen Your 
Doubtful Risks 


AROUND: 
OUR. 


With Lawrence 


Rece 


Judged by its prevailing risk 
criterion, a bank’s portfolio 
contains many loans on open 
account which may well be 
placed on a secured basis. 
Lawrence warehouse receipts 
issued on the borrower’s 
inventory in such cases protect * 
the lender with collateral 


which is fundamentally sound. 


*Lawrence receipt holders are pro- 
tected by the strongest and broadest 
fidelity bond and legal liability insur- 
ance in the field warehouse industry. 
Thus Lawrence can always discharge 
its liabilities in full. 


Use this new Lawrence book to pre 
pare the way for secured credit with 
customers for whom secured credit is 
indicated. Write us for free copies. 


|AWRENCE WAREHOUSE 


OMPANY: 


Nationwide Field Warehousing 
DIVISION OFFICES: 
SAN FRANCISCO Il, CALIF. 
37 Drumm St. 


NEW YORK 5, N.Y; 
72 Wall 


CHICAGO 2, 

IN. La Salle St. 
Los Angeles Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh Buffalo 
Cleveland © Cincinnati « Kansas City « St. Louis « Atlanta 
Des Moines Charlotte Jacksonville « New Orleans 
Houston « Dallas Denver Phoenix Portland « Seattle 

Spokane Stockton Fresno Washington, D.C. 
P.L 


BAN 


Wt the life of a lending officer in 
a bank may seem prosaic to the 
casual onlooker, there are times when 
romance, attempted skullduggery of an 
unusual kind, or just plain, unadul- 
terated ignorance create incidents bor- 
dering on the grotesque. 

Several years ago there lived in our 
community a couple, with several small 
children, who had considerable domes- 
tic trouble from time to time. They had 
a loan at the bank and apparently found 
much difficulty in making their pay- 
ments on time. After several reminders 
of a delinquent payment, the wife came 
in one day and told us happily that she 
would soon be able to catch up on these 
monthly instalments, as her husband 
was going into the Army and she would 
be receiving a large allotment check 
every month, from which she could 
settle the debt. 

“T had the hardest time getting that 
man in the Army,” she said, “but now 


he’s leaving and I’m going to have 
plenty of money.” 

After a short interval, payments be- 
gan coming in regularly for several 
months. Then they stopped. More 
“past due” letters were written, and 
finally the wife, somewhat crestfallen, 
came in to see the lending officer. 

“T made a mistake,” she said. “I 
ain’t got as many children as I thought 
I had. You see, my sister got a divorce 
just before my husband went into the 
Army, so I just sort of adopted her 
three children along with my five, and 
that gave me a nice big allotment. And 
now the Judge found out about it, and 
he’s making me pay back that money I 
collected from them three extra kids. 
So when I get that money all paid back 


to the Judge, then I'll start paying you 
folks again!” 

Sometimes it seems to our lending 
officers that when rosy romance once 
lays its hold on a man, whatever his age 
or financial condition, he is prepared to 
ask for anything in the way of loans 
that he may attain the lady of his 


dreams. Such a case was that of the 
middle-aged man who approached us 
for a loan “to get a divorce with.” He 
said he and his wife hadn’t been getting 
along so well lately, and he had met 
another lady he wanted to marry. “So I 
want to borrow some money for the 
lawyer’s fees—I think $300 will do it— 
and then you just add on enough to buy 
a nice diamond ring for the one I’m 
going to marry, because my present 
wife won’t give me the one I gave her. 
I told her I paid for it and it was mine 
if I wanted it, but she’s got it hid some- 
where, so I’ve got to buy another for the 
new Mrs. So you better make that loan 
about $500.” No, he hadn’t any col- 
lateral except a car which was in the 
name of his prospective grass widow, 
but he was sure that after the divorce 
was secured and he was happily settled 
with his new wife, he would be able to 
pay the whole thing off without a bit of 
trouble. 

It’s in the instalment loan depart- 
ment that we receive the alibi letters. 
Sickness, “misery in the joints,” new 
babies, broken ankles, rainy weather 
preventing outdoor work, extra com- 
pany for long periods, and many other 
reasons are given for delays in making 
payments. Our prize letter reads: “I 
know I ain’t sent my payment this 
month. I been in a horsepillar [hospital] 
sick with new morning [pneumonia] for 
two weeks, but as soon as I get back on 
the job I'll get the payments all caught 
u 
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the NEW 
Bell & Howell 


FILMO MICROFILM 
RECORDER 


It’s amazing! The new Bell & Howell Micro- - 
film Recorder, with automatic feed, pro- 
vides twice the production at less than half 
the cost of other microfilm recorders. Com- 
pletely automatic, easy to use, and records 
more documents in less space than ANY 
other recorder—that’s the Bell & Howell 
MICROFILM RECORDER! 


1. The Automatic Feed allows one operator to do the work of 
two! Practically eliminates idle-machine time. Up to 250 check 
size documents per minute may be recorded. 


2. With idle-machine time virtually non-existent, fewer Filmo 
Recorders with Automatic Feed are required. 


3. Film cost is halved in one-side recording, and twice as many 
documents are recorded on the same size roll of film! Using the 
same method that 8mm cameras have used for years, the Filmo 
Recorder takes pictures up one side of the film and down the 
other. Saves on cost of film and processing. 


4. Added flexibility! Three optional reduction ratios available 
for specific needs allow a choice in reduction size of 18-1 
(one-side only), 30-1, 37-1. And, both sides of any document 
may be recorded simultaneously, side by side. Controls 

are simple—change from one-side operation to 

two-side recording with the flick of a lever. 


Microfilm Recorder with automatic 
feeder in operation. Clerk is loading sec- 
ond feeder for continvouvs machine run. 


Bell & Howell Service Policy Means 
Continuous Economical Operation 


You buy the Filmo Recorder 
outright . . . no continuing 
rental charges. Fully inter- 
changeable units make servic- 
ing fast, mean maximum use 
of Filmo Recorder. 

Also available on outright 
purchase are the Filmo Reader 
and Filmo Automatic Day- 
light Processor. Write today 
for prices and illustrated liter- 
ature. Bell & Howell Com- 
pany, 7101 McCormick Road, 
Chicago 45. 
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ANADIAN-AMERICAN merchandise 
trade has undergone some marked 
changes this year along the lines 

of readjustment projected in some 
issues of BANKING late in 1947. Canada’s 
imports of American products have been 
curtailed from an annual rate of nearly 
$2 billion to one of not much more than 
$14 billion under official regulations 
governing such trade announced in 
Ottawa nearly a year ago. On the other 
hand, Canadian exports to the United 
States have increased to an annual rate 
of about $114 billion, 25 percent above 
the value of 1947 and closely approach- 
ing the all-time peak of 1944, when a 
considerable proportion of the materials 
and goods shipped to the United States 
represented war supplies. 


Lettuce, Textiles, Trucks 


It should not be taken for granted 
that there were reductions in Canadian 
imports of all American products. Cer- 
tain foodstuffs, such as southern lettuce 
and tomatoes, were banned completely. 
Yet Canada has bought so far this year 
over $100 million worth of agricultural, 
vegetable and animal products from the 
United States. Miscellaneous commodi- 
ties taken from south of the border have 
also been cut quite markedly. The big- 
gest reduction, however, has been in 
textiles, which Canada has bought from 
the United States in much smaller vol- 
ume, such imports being less than half 
those of the preceding year, when they 
were abnormally large and partly of a 
speculative character in anticipation of 
rising prices. American wood products, 
mainly hardwood for furniture and in- 
terior trim for buildings, have found a 
somewhat smaller market in Canada, as 
have nonferrous metals. Purchases of 
American automobiles and trucks have 
been severely limited. The official 
regulations applying to this trade as a 
whole seem, however, to have been 
exercised on a reasonably generous scale 
and with a disposition to permit 
Canadian industry to buy practically 
all the American materials it has re- 
quired to maintain its high postwar level 
of productivity. Accordingly, more 
American raw cotton has been per- 
mitted to enter Canada. Also, much 
more American iron ore and certain 
varieties of semifinished and finished 
steel, as well as greater quantities of 
farming, mining, logging and sawmilling 
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North of the Border 


Canadian Imports from U. S. Declining; Exports Up 


machinery, have been bought in the 
United States this year. 

Canadian exports of all classes to the 
United States have increased this year, 
the most substantial upturns being in 
wood products (mainly pulp, paper and 
lumber) and in nonferrous metals, made 
up largely of nickel and aluminum, the 
rise in the last-mentioned product being 
especially marked and accounting for 
the fact that this product was the lead- 
ing mineral export of Canada. But a 
considerably larger quantity of Cana- 
dian copper has also gone to the United 
States this year, as well as more lead 
and zinc. 

To sum up the entire situation in 
Canadian-American merchandise trade, 
Canada, in the process of effecting 
natural readjustments towards a closer 
balance in her commodity transactions 
with the United States, has cut down 
her imports of various American prod- 
ucts so as to leave more of these to 
American and overseas markets, while 
at the same time she has increased her 
exports to the United States to meet 
some of the shortages there of the most 
essential materials, wood and mineral 
products. 


The “Invisibles” 


So much for the merchandise, or visi- 
ble side, of Canadian-American trade. 
In all across-the-border transactions 
there are, however, other items which 
roll up into a total of hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars and which in the last 
analysis determine the balance of trade 
between the two countries, and particu- 
larly the position of Canada in American 
exchange. Many of these items on the 


With inflation what it is, most of us are 
certainly passing the buck 


invisible side remain “invisible” until 
the Canadian Foreign Exchange Con- 
trol Board makes public all transactions 
in its annual report. The next report will 
not be issued until early in 1949, but an 
independent analysis can now be made 
of most of the major invisible items and 
the probable net over-all trade debt of 
Canada to the United States at the end 
of this year. 


Tourist Trade 


One major item to be taken into ac- 
count in this analysis is tourist trade. 
American people, it is estimated, will 
spend about $250 million in Canada 
this year, against less than $100 million 
spent by Canadian visitors to the 
United States, leaving a net balance of 
at least $150 million in Canada’s favor. 
Gold shipments from Canadian mines 
across the border will amount to ap- 
proximately $100 million, and, as there 
will not be any return movement of this 
metal, all of the amount mentioned will 
represent American exchange without 
any counterreductions. These two bal- 
ances—the difference in Canada’s favor 
in tourist trade and gold shipments— 
will come close to meeting Canada’s 
deficit on merchandise trade. 

Another major invisible item is the 
difference between the interest and divi- 
dend returns on American investments 
in Canada and that on Canadian invest- 
ments in the United States, the net 
amount due by Canada this year being 
estimated at $250 million. Still another 
large item is the difference between 
freight and service on transportation of 
materials and goods crossing the border 
in both directions, with Canada a net 
debtor in these movements to the extent 
of about $100 million. Last year security 
transactions between the two countries 
involved a net debit on the Canadian 
side of nearly $250 million, largely 
repatriation of Canadian securities held 
in the United States. No information is 
yet available which provides for any 
reasonable estimate of such transactions 
this year, although it is quite probable 
that they will be on a smaller scale than 
in 1947. If so, one of the major drains 
on Canada’s gold and American ex- 
change reserves will be lessened. But 
until the exact amount is known, when 
the Foreign Exchange Control Board 
report is issued early next year, no close 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 20) 
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Experience has proved it—employees run for the nearest door. 

No one has the time or inclination to wheel thousands of 

ledger cards back to the vault . . . even if the vault is 

unblocked by flames. Contract and ledger records 

go up in smoke. 

That’s why so many progressive institutions have changed 

to the Mosler Ledger Desk Safe. It protects vital records 

on the spot, eliminates carting of records to the vault, 
up customer service... 


Think of 100,000 ledger and signature 

cards within finger-tip reach of your 

tellers! When a daylight fire strikes, 

just slam the space-saving slide-in 

door and your irreplaceable records are 

protected for four hours against tem- 

peratures as high as 2000° F.— against 

impact equivalent to a 30 foot free- 

fall! Every Mosler Ledger Desk Safe 

is certified to meet this severest of all 

tests made by the independent Under- 

writers’ Laboratories, Inc. Without it, 

you can’t depend on any safe. It’s the 

best — most convenient — protection For full details, 

you can have. write for our special 

booklet on Ledger Desk Safes. 
Or phone our nearest office. 
There’s no obligation, of course. 


Mosler Safe c 


Main office: 320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
Factories: Hamilton, O. 
Largest Buliders of Safes and Vaults in the World 
Builders of the U. S$. Gold Storage Vault Doors at Fort Knox, Ky. 


The Mosler Safe Co., Dept. U 
320 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
(0 Please send me your special booklet on 
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“IN WASHINGTON STATE 


‘ 
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TREES GROW TALL 


The Pacific Northwest is a land of superlatives 
—towering trees, majestic mountains, power- 
providing rivers. Many of its natural resources 
are untouched or largely undeveloped. The in- 
dustrial speed-up that was so astounding during 
the war has continued steadily. 


This region of business opportunity is engag- 
ing increasing attention throughout the nation 
and the world. Perhaps your own plans require 
more detailed information about its possibilities 
or a suitable financial connection in this territory. 


Covering the State of Washington with our 
45 banking offices, the Seattle-First National 
Bank serves some of the banking needs of one 
out of every two families in the state. Our inti- 
mate knowledge of conditions in this region 
and in the export markets served through its 
ports, can be helpful to you. 


A quarterly publication of this bank, giving a 
careful review and digest of business and indus- 
trial conditions in the Pacific Northwest, will be 
mailed to you regularly upon request. Write to 
Industry Analysis Section, Seattle-First National 
Bank, Seattle, Wash. 


SEATTLE-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Main Office — Seattle 


Spokane and Eastern Division — Spokane 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


“‘It’s true. I did say I was expecting some 

very big men in the bank tomorrow, but it 

was not intended as a signal for you to 
galvanize into action” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 


estimate can be made of the total un- 
favorable balance Canada will have on 
all trade, visible and invisible, with the 
United States. This might, however, be 
about $400 million, not much more than 
one-third that in 1947. This will proba- 
bly be covered by a loan obtained re- 
cently from some American insurance 
companies, as well as by gold and 
American exchange receipts from Can- 
ada by debtor countries overseas, 
mainly Britain. The loan obtained by 
the Dominion government early this 
year from the Export-Import Bank has 
been repaid. Another source of Ameri- 
can exchange will be from the Canadian 
supply of materials and goods author- 
ized by the Economic Cooperation 
Administration, Washington, for ship- 
ment to Europe, including Britain, 
under ERP. By the end of September 
such authorizations by this Washington 
agency had a value of about $250 mil- 
lion, more than 10 percent of all pur- 
chases for ERP. It is important to note, 
however, that this amount does not 
represent all new business for Canada. 
A good part of it is for the taking over 
of contracts, mainly food for Britain, 
but this qualification does not alter the 
fact that such contracts will be paid for 
in American dollars instead of, as was 
the case last year, settled for largely by 
Canadian credits. 
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Join the Navy and Be 


The author is a former war cor- 
respondent who recently revisited some of 
the islands in the Pacific where a peace- 
time economy is being restored with GI 
assistance. 


institutions are the Banks of 
Guam and American Samoa, 
perhaps the only banks under the flag of 
the United States that remained open 
for business as usual during the Na- 
tional Bank Holiday in March 1933. 
Organized for the benefit of the 
islanders and operated under the super- 


[iss among American banking 


MARTIN SHERIDAN 


vision of the fiscal director of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy’s office and the 
respective naval governments, the sister 
banks are not members of the Federal 
Reserve and are not subject to the rules 
and regulations of the National Banking 
Act. Their accounts are not insured. 


Tx Bank of American Samoa, lo- 
cated in the town of Pago Pago on the 
island of Tutuila, was founded on April 
17, 1914, with $5,000 in island govern- 
ment funds. Today its resources total 
$2 million. 

The Bank of Guam, founded on De- 


a Banker 


cember 14, 1915, to encourage thrift and 
to promote the importation of mer- 
chandise from the United States and 
other places for local consumption, 
boasts of resources exceeding $20 mil- 
lion and handles check clearances of 
$30 million a month. Managed by 
Lieutenant Commander H. W. Bran- 
dow, (SC) USN, a former Chase Na- 
tional Bank employee in New York 
City and Panama, the Bank of Guam 
claims to transact more business per 
square foot than any other bank in the 
country. 


The Japanese invasion of Guam on 


The Bank of Guam, above, exterior view; below, right, interior view. Below, left, Lt. Commander H. W. Brandow, bank manager and cashier, 


conferring with Joe Perez, assistant cashier 
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December 10, 1941, forced a 39-month 
interruption in the Navy bank’s opera- 
tions. Most of the resources, totaling 
$680,000, had been transferred to the 
United States prior to the attack, so the 
Japs found nothing except bank records 
in the small vault. 

Even after the terrific American pre- 
invasion bombardment of Guam, U. S. 
Marines found the vault amid the rub- 
ble and debris. It was untouched and 
still contained the prewar records. 

Reopened on March 15, 1945, in a 
Quonset hut in Agana, the Bank of 
Guam has grown rapidly from 4,000 to 
12,000 active savings accounts and 


a 
& 


1,200 commercial accounts. From a 
measly $1 million, its assets have mush- 
roomed to a steady $20 million. At one 
time, when the island was jammed with 
military personnel, this figure reached 
$36 million. 

With the gradual return of the island 
of Saipan, 125 miles to the north, to 
economic normalcy, bank officials found 
it necessary to open a branch in January 
1947 on that occupied island. Ben 
Shirley, a chief payclerk in the Navy, 
is manager. 

Although the banks of Guam and 
American Samoa paid interest rates 
ranging from 6 to 10 percent in prewar 


years, they now pay 134 percent, com. 
parable to the rates in many stateside 
banks. 

Eight tellers and 35 clerical employees 
—all Guamanians—handle the tre. 
mendous amount of business on Guam. 
Four Saipanese staff the Saipan branch, 
while a similar number of natives man 
the Bank of American Samoa. Most of 
these islanders learned to keep bank 
records and to balance books after join- 
ing the banks. Nevertheless, they are 
doing a first-class job. Stateside bank 
examiners, after a recent audit, were 
unable to offer any suggestions for im- 
provement. And that’s an achievement! 


Above, the naval government’s Bank of American Samoa. Below, a few of the employees in front of the Saipan Branch of the Bank of Guam 
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1. Easier living for them: 


How do you profit by 


For the answers, let’s look at the home buyer’s benefits. 


1 A quality-built home with a General Electric all- 
« electric Kitchen and Laundry offers his family a 
happier existence—because it shifts the burdens of home- 
making from people to electric appliances. 

A satisfied user is a steady payer. This is the first factor 
that protects your mortgage investment. 


2 The owner continually improves a home he is proud 
« of. The up-to-date condition of his home, combined 
with the advantages of electrical planning, will make it 
easier to sell—and add to the actual resale value! 


Such a home is economical to buy—and to run. The 
s G-E way of living is a basic part of the price! A 


LEARN THE 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 
HOME BUREAU STORY 


*When equipment is included in a long-term mortgage 


The G-E Way of Living Means... 


2. 


the G-E way of living? 


complete General Electric equipped home usually costs 
only an estimated average of $4.80* mow a month in a 


packaged mortgage. 


Furthermore, the economies of owning General Electric 
appliances are often enough to cover the slight extra 
monthly charge. 

The owner is also saved the cost of buying electric 
equipment separately, with accompanying installment 
fees. 

Thus, the mortgagee enjoys still a third safety factor 
contributing to steady, dependable mortgage payments! 


Why not investigate the advantages of the G-E way of 
living—with an eye to including it in your future home 
mortgage contracts? 


If you are interested in the service the G-E Home 
Bureau has to offer Architects & Builders, write to the 
General Electric Home Bureau for further information. 


Address the Home Bureau, General Electric Co., Ap- 
pliance and Merchandise Department, Bridgeport 2, 
Connecticut. 


tAccording to a national survey, 51% of the men and 53% of the women said they prefer G-E electric appliances! 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


YOU CAN PUT YOUR CONFIDENCE IN GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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Brats... tts 
The Royal Bank 


In Brazil and elsewhere throughout 
Central and South America, 
the Royal Bank is well-prepared 
in experience, facilities and per- 
sonnel to expedite international 
banking transactions. 
Established in Rio de Janeiro 
for nearly thirty years, the Royal 
Bank knows Brazil. Its branches 
in Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Sao 
Paulo and Pernambuco (Recife), 
are staffed by men who know 
the language and local ways of 
doing business. They offer practi- 
cal help to United States banks 
and business firms interested 
in this area. Enquiries are invited. 


THE 
ROYAL 
BANK 


OF CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE — MONTREAL 
New York Agency, 68 William St., N. Y. 5 


International banking through more than 700 
branches in Canada, the West Indies, Central and 
South America; New York, London and Paris. Corre- 
spondents the world over. 


Assets exceed $2,000,000,000 


Tax Pointers 
on Security 
Transactions 


J. S. SEIDMAN 


The author is a member of the firm of 
SEIDMAN & SEIDMAN, certified public 
accountants, with offices in New York 
and other principal cities. 


APITAL GAIN has become a by- 
word in federal income taxes, 
The reason is simple. Individual 

tax rates can go over 80 percent. But 

with certain capital gains, Uncle Sam’s 
maximum take is 25 percent. Hence, 
the big push is for these capital gains. 
What is a capital gain? By and large, 
it is the profit on the sale of anything 
other than the stock in trade or in- 
ventory of a business. The most com- 
mon example is the profit on the sale of 
stocks and bonds of an investor. The 
profit of an investor in commodity posi- 

tions and foreign exchange is likewise a 

capital gain. Everything here will there- 

fore be described in terms of securities. 

There are different rules for investors 
from those for security traders and 
security dealers. We will confine our- 
selves here to the investor. In turn, the 
individual investor must be distin- 
guished from the corporation investor. 


The Individual Investor 


How does the 25 percent rule work? 
Security profits go in one of two baskets. 
The dividing line is based on the length 
of time the securities are owned. Six 
months is the yardstick. Profits on 
securities held for more than six months 
are known as long-term capital gains. 
They go in one basket. Only half the 
profit in this basket is taxed and in no 
event can the tax be more than 25 per- 
cent of the entire profit. 

The 25 percent limitation on the tax 
becomes meaningful to individuals with 
more than $22,000 income. That figure 
becomes $44,000 if husband and wife 
are involved and they file a combined 
return. People with lower incomes pay 
less than 25 percent tax, and, because 
they must report only half their long- 
term security profits, the tax rate on 
these can be as low as 8.3 percent. 

What about profits on securities held 
six months or less? They are known as 
short-term capital gains and they go 
into the second basket. They are tax- 
able in full in the regular way, like in- 
come from interest or dividends. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 
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Handles a Variety of Receipts 
The Burroughs Commercial Teller’s Machine per- 


mits distinctive receipts for various types of accounts. 


Holiday greetings and special messages can be 
carried on receipts for goodwill or promotion of 
various services. Receipts are neat and attractive. 


a 


It’s Compact... 
Takes Little Space in the Cage 


No cumbersome space-waster, this compact Bur- 
roughs! It occupies little more area than a standard 
letterhead . . . is no larger than a desk adding 


machine. 


Has Adding Machine Keyboard 
for Speed, Usefulness 


Teller operations are fast and accurate on_the 
adding machine keyboard of the Burroughs Com- 
mercial Teller’s Machine. And when occasion de- 
mands, the Burroughs serves as a fast, accurate 
adding machine—a plus advantage that many 


banks appreciate. 


Offers Receipting Capacity 

for Any Requirement 
There’s never any problem of capacity with this 
machine. It will receipt deposits up to $99,999,999.99. 
A minor benefit? Perhaps so . . . but it illustrates 


how completely this versatile machine meets every 
need in teller operations. 


Burroughs 
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COLOMBIA 


Presents Extensive Opportunities 


Colombia, among the leading countries of South America in trade 
with the United States, will offer increasing opportunities in the 
years ahead for travel, export and import trade, and development 
of new or expansion of existing local industries. 

Increasing numbers of forward-looking banks and business 
organizations in the United States are establishing correspondent 
relations in Latin America, notably with Colombia. Many of them 
are taking advantage of the exceptional and complete banking 
facilities provided by this 36-year-old institution. 

With 25 offices in all commercially important parts of the 
country, trade information is quickly gathered and forwarded to 


you. Special departments for handling collections and letters of 
credit. 


Inquiries cordially invited. 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 
Cable address for all offices—Bancoauia 
Capital paid-up: $8,195,000.—Pesos Colombian 
Reserves: $9,244,364.—Pesos Colombian 
General Manager: Antonio Derka 
Head Office: MEDELLIN, CoLoMBIA, SOUTH AMERICA 


BRANCHES: Anserma (V), Armenia, Barrancabermeja, Barranquilla, 
BOGOTA, Bucaramanga, Cali, Cartagena, Cartago, Cucuta, Girardot, 
Magangue, Manizales, Monteria, Neiva, Pasto, Pereira, Puerto 
Berrio, San Gil, San Marcos, Santa Marta, Sincelejo, Socorro, Vélez. 


New York Representative—Henry Ludeke, 40 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y. 


‘STEEL: G 


GUNSHELL coe 
WRAPPERS 


are Be 


REPLACEMENT 
RESERVES 


Management should 
know the excess of re- 
placement cost over 


FOR MACHINE 
FILLING ... SAVE TIME 


HE mechanical formation of the 

gunshell wrapper affords paper 
equivalent to 3 times the inner cir- 
cumference, superb strength, 
neatness, and a definite greater pro- 
tection to wra coins. Inner con- 
volution folded to insure snug contact 
with adjacent wall aids elimination 
of clogging and strengthens center of 
wrapper. End crimps tightly. Made of 
No. One 50 Ib. Kraft—fhe strongest.~ 


original cost of its plant 
facilities — a realistic | 


approach to measuring 
“earnings after provision 
for replacements”. 


Company 
Over Fifty Years of Service 


Symmetrically packed 1,000 to a car- 
ton, with all crimped ends turned one 
way. Great time savers for machine 
filling. 


Free Samples * Write today to Dept. N. 


The C. L. DOWNEY Company 


HANNIBAL MISSOURI 


Words Largest of Coin Wrcaners 
1g t 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGF 24) 
Security Losses 


Surrosz there are losses as well as 
profits. Losses are treated in the same 
way as profits. That is, on over six. 
months securities, one-half the losses 
are figured, and on under six-months 
securities the full losses are figured. The 
losses are then netted against the profits 
in each basket. If there is a net loss in 
one basket and a net profit in the other, 
the two are likewise netted. 

Now for an important exception 
about losses. If the net figure on all 
trades for 1948 is a loss of, say, $6,000, 
only $1,000 of this loss can be deducted 
in the 1948 return. The remainder can 
be carried forward for the next five 
years until absorbed by security profits 
in those years. If there are no such 
security profits, $1,000 can be taken asa 
deduction in each of the five years. The 
$1,000 figure is the maximum deduc- 
tion of this sort in any year. As this rule 
has been in effect for many years, it 
means that losses as far back as 1943 
can be used in 1948 returns, if not 
previously absorbed by profits. 

That is the general story on capital 
gains and losses. From it, some interest- 
ing tax pointers flow. For example, 
there is an obvious advantage in taking 
profits after the six-months mark and in 
taking losses before the six-months 
mark. After six months, only one-half 
the profits are taxable, whereas before 
six months the full profits are taxable. 
After six months, the tax rate can range 
from as little as 8.3 percent to a maxi- 
mum of 25 percent. Before six months, 
the tax rate is a minimum of 16.6 per- 
cent and can run to over 80 percent. 

On losses, it works the other way. 
Before six months, the losses are figured 
in full. After six months, only one-half 
the losses are figured. Keeping one’s 
eye on the six-months line can therefore 
pay off at least two to one. That means 
alertness throughout the year. Waiting 
until the end of the year, as is so fre- 
quently done, may let the six-months 
mark slip by. 


Short Sales 


Souermas under-six-months profits 
can be stretched into the over-six- 
months category. One way of accom- 
plishing this is through a short sale, or 
what is sometimes called “selling 
against the box.” Here is how it works: 
Jones has in his box 100 shares of stock 
that he bought in May 1948 at 50. In 
September, the market is 75 and Jones 
wants to cash in at that price and take 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 
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Accomplishing more ina 
shorter office day...is an 
apparent contradiction 
that comes true with 
Edison Electronic 
Voicewriter. Exclusive 
Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action 
clearly defining the more 
important high-frequency 
voice tones—spares both 
executive and secretary 
the annoying parts of 


dictation. Without special 


effort on his part, words 


come through distinct and 
clear saving her the 
nuisance of ‘‘repeats”’ 
and errors. No other 
instrument matches Edison 
understandability .. . 


because only Edison has 
refore 


eans 
aiting 
fre- 
onths 


Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action. 


PHONE “EDIPHONE™ in your city 
or write Thomas A. Edison, In 
corporoted, West Orange, New 
Jersey) In Canada: Thomas A 
Edison of Canada, Uid., Torento | 
Ontario 


ly the EDIPHONE MAN brings you th 


sive odventoges of Ear-Tuned Jewe!-Action 
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New York Hanseatic 
Corporation 


120 Broadway, New York 5 


Phone BArclay 7-5660 
Teletype: NY 1-583 


Dealers 


United States 


Government 


Securities 


Are You Paying 


for 
FULL-TIME 


aud recetuing 
PART-TIME 
Service? 


* Your clerical em- . 
ployees’ chairs have 
a direct bearing on 
saving you money. Good posture lessens 
fatigue . . . adds productive hours .. . im- 
proves morale. Sikes “customized”’ posture 
chairs have the exclusive PATENTED 
“Fixed-Floating”’ seat and custom-fitting 
adjustments that individualize each chair 
... to assure all-day working comfort for 
every type of build. Send for name of near- 
est Sikes dealer. 

The SIKES CO., inc., 24 Churchill St., Buffalo 7, N. Y. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26) 

his $2,500 profit. However, if he does so, 
it will be a four-months profit, taxable 
in full. Instead, he goes short the stock 
with his broker at 75. In December, or 
after he has held the stock more than 
six months, he takes the stock out of his 
box and turns it over to his broker to 
cover the short sale. That makes it an 
over six-months profit because the rule 
on short sales is that what counts is the 
length of time the stock used to cover 
the short sale was held. The length of 
time of the short sale position itself is 
immaterial. 

In the situation just illustrated, 
Jones can go even further in getting a 
tax advantage. Thus far, we have Jones 
with a $2,500 profit, of which $1,250 is 
taxable. It is possible under some cir- 
cumstances to eliminate even the 
$1,250. It is somewhat of a complicated 
process, a little too difficult to explain 
here. 

There is this feature about short sales 
to observe: In all probabilities, the law 
will be plugged in 1949 to eliminate the 
favorable tax effect of being long and 


short at the same time. As a matter of | 


fact, the income tax authorities have 
already announced that they won’t 
recognize the tax saving of certain long 
and short positions in commodities. 

Another way of dealing with the six- 
months period can be illustrated. Sup- 
pose Jones has stock for five months for 
which he paid $100 a share and the 
market is now $75. He wants to take the 
loss before the six-months line is crossed, 
but he doesn’t want to lose his market 
position. He can sell the stock and buy 
immediately stock of a company in the 
same line of business and whose stock 
pretty well moves up or down in about 
the same way as his original stock. This 
will, for all practical purposes, ac- 
complish what he is after. 


Converting Dividend and 
Interest Income 


Rerornine to the profit side, because 
of the 25 percent tax limit on over six- 
months securities, it is natural to try to 
get that sort of profit as against get- 
ting regular income, like dividends, on 
which the tax can go over 80 percent. 
Diligence can accomplish this goal. For 
example, suppose Jones, in the 80 per- 


cent bracket, has 100 shares of over | 


six-months preferred stock that cost 
him $100 a share. The stock is now 
worth $160 because of an accumulation 
of $60 of dividends which are about to 
be cleaned up. If he receives the $6,000 
of dividends, he will have to part with 


“Yours of the 
15th ult.” 


This meant in an earlier day 
that you were getting a reply to 
your letter of the 15th of the pre- 
vious month, But you never see 
this phrase anymore. Modern 
business demands prompt ac- 
tion—and no business, includ- 
ing banking, could hold a cus- 
tomer today if it used old-style 
ways of doing things. 

Here, at Central-Penn Na- 
tional Bank, for instance, you 
will find quick, efficient service 

. using every up-to-date 
method and machine, to put 
your business through accu- 
rately and on time. That’s why 
correspondents in many parts of 
the country find it profitable to 
do business with Central-Penn. 


CENTRAL-PENN 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Seventh and Chestnut Streets 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


SCUDDER 
STEVENS 
& CLARK 
FUND, Inc. 


The price 
is the net 
asset value 


only. 


Prospectus on Request 


10 POST OFFICE SQUARE 
BOSTON 9, MASSACHUSETTS 
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80 percent, or $4,800, in tax. However, 
by selling the stock at 160, just before 
the dividend record date, he gets the 
same $6,000 amount, but because it re- 
sults from the sale of over six-months 
stock, his tax on the $6,000 is 25 per- 
cent, or $1,500, instead of $4,800. And 
so Jones is $3,300 to the good. If he 
still likes the preferred stock, he can 
step right back in the market after the 
dividend date and buy another 100 
shares which will probably put him 
right back to where he started in the 
market, but ahead of the game by the 
$3,300 tax savings. 

The same is true of bonds that are 
about to pay off back interest. There is 
a special tax attraction to bonds that 
have defaulted in interest at the time 
the bonds are purchased. If there is a 
later collection of that interest, the 
amount is not considered as income but 
a return of the capital invested in the 
bond. This means that on the ultimate 
sale of the bond the profit will be in- 
creased or the loss reduced. However, 
this is much more desirable than having 
to report interest income on which the 
tax rate can go over 80 percent. 


Wash Sales and Family Sales 


Taene is a tax rule that says that no 
loss will be allowed on any sale if within 
30 days before or after the sale, the 
same security is bought. The tax effect 
is as if the sale never took place. (The 
disallowance is not made in the case of a 
security dealer or individual trader, as 
distinguished from corporation trader, 
in securities. ) 

This rule disallowing 30-day in-and- 
out losses applies to a purchase not only 
of the same security, but also to sub- 
stantially identical securities. Thus the 
sale of common stock and the purchase 
of a voting trust certificate of the same 
stock, or vice versa, is under the ban. 
However, the loss will stand if the sale 
is of stock of one company, and the 
purchase is of stock of another com- 
pany, although the two companies are 
in the same line of business, and their 
stock sells at the same price, and moves 
marketwise in the same way. 

There is another type of loss that is 
unallowable, and that is on a sale of 
securities to a member of the family. 
The family, for this purpose, has a 
broader meaning than one would think. 
Besides covering husband, wife, parent, 
child, brother and sister, it also includes 
a business partner or a corporation 50 
percent of whose stock is controlled by 
the family. It is still a family sale even 
though the transactions are handled 
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Westinghouse Equity Plan 


Comes fo Life on Film 


The Westinghouse Equity Plan has aroused wide- 
spread interest among thousands of bankers. 
This plan is a Wholesale and Retail financing 
program using the full advantages of Jocal financing 
by local banks. 


To meet the many requests for additional infor- 
mation, we have prepared a 30-minute sound slide 
film, especially for banks, picturing this program 
which covers the financing of electric appliances 


and radios. 


This film, describing the plan in detail and 


showing banks how to put it to work will be 


- ready by mid-November. The film will be loaned 


without charge to banks for showing to their or- 


ganizations, or for use at regional or state meetings. 


Reservation dates for a copy of the sound slide 
film, with an alternate date, if possible, may be 
made with: 


The Retail Finance Division 


Westinghouse Electric 


Corporation 


PITTSBURGH 30, PENNSYLVANIA 


| 
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Hammond (Ind) | 
Banker Reports 


BANKERS DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


How Close is CANADA? 


Its southern tier of industrial and agricultural Provinces is 
closer to New England, New York and Middle Western 
industrial regions than is the greater part of the United 
States. Its northern mining sections may be nearer to you 
than Colorado. 

This Bank, with 540 branches across Canada, can help 
American firms do business with a prosperous, friendly next- 
door neighbor. So whether customers of your bank wish to 
establish a plant anywhere in the Dominion or expand exist- 
ing facilities, let us analyze their problems and submit a report 
to you—without obligation. 


Monthly Commercial Letter mailed regularly upon request 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


Head Office: Toronto 
540 Branches Across Canada 


NEW YORK SEATTLE PORTLAND, ORE. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


A 


is earning 
money for 


our bank 


In this bank we have the highest regard for THrirtiCHEck as a 
business getter; and have conclusive proof that this no-minimum- 
balance plan is earning money for our bank. 

TuriFtiCueEck has been well-accepted here. It was installed when 
we opened our doors for business as a new bank four years ago. Since 
then over 4000 new TurirtTiCHEck accounts have come in, and our 
monthly income from the re-order sale of checkbooks alone exceeds 
$600.00. 

The TurirtiCueck plan relieves our officers of supplying adver- 
tising copy and ordering supplies. You can be sure it saves a lot 
of time. 

We know that Bankers Development Corporation is constantly 
looking for ways to improve their Turirt1CHeEck service to banks. 


Practical factual evidence in our Brochure tells why 
TurirtiCueck is @ profitable department in hundreds of 
banks from coast to coast. A copy will be sent you on request. 
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through separate brokers and the trade 
is made through the medium of the 
stock exchange. 

Profits on family sales are taxable. 
Only the losses are “out.” There is no 
netting of profits against losses. If there 
are two sales to the family, one at a loss 
and the other at a profit, the loss is not 
allowed but the profit is taxed. How- 
ever, in the case of husband and wife 
who file a combined return, the rule 
does not prevent the wife’s profits from 
being offset against her husband’s inde- 
pendent losses, or vice versa. 


Timing of Year-end Sales 


Yean-znp tax selling, whether to take 
profits or establish losses, is a familiar 
occurrence. Timing is important, or else 
a transaction intended to affect 1948 
taxes may turn out to be a 1949 item, 
and vice versa. The reason for this is the 
interesting rule that profits are not con- 
sidered realized for tax purposes until 
the securities sold are delivered to the 
buyer. Losses, on the other hand, are 
deemed to be sustained when the sale is 
made on the floor of the Exchange, re- 
gardless of the time of certificate 
delivery. 

As the various exchanges in New 
York have a three-day delivery rule, 
this means that the latest day to make 
profits for inclusion in 1948 returns is 
December 28. Securities sold on De- 
cember 29 will not be delivered until 
January 2, 1949, and the profit will 
therefore be a 1949 item. Of course, 
after December 28 securities can be sold 
for cash instead of the regular three-day 
delivery, and in that way profits can 
still be established for 1948. In the case 
of losses, they can be taken through 
sales made right to the last minute for 


trading on December 31. 


The rule just described applies to 
taxpayers who make their returns on 
the basis of cash actually coming in as 
distinguished from moneys owing to 
them. The technical name for the dis- 
tinction is the cash basis as against the 
accrual basis. Taxpayers on the accrual 
basis can make profits or establish 
losses for 1948 by sales through Decem- 
ber 31, without reference to certificate 
delivery dates. 

* * * 

In attempting to explain briefly and 
simply the federal income tax provisions 
affecting securities, it has been neces- 
sary and advisable to use general, non- 
technical language. In the law will be 
found many refinements and exceptions 
applicable to special situations. The 
precise wording of the law is of course 
what controls. 
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Partial List of 
Banks Now Using 


MACK 


Postage Stations 


Metropolitan Detroit 
National Bank of Detroit 
and all Branches 
Commonwealth Bank 
and all Branches 
Detroit Bank 
and all Branches 
Industrial National Bank 
and all Branches 
Michigan Bank 
and all Branches 
Wayne Oakland Bank 
and all Branches 
United Savings Bank 
Grosse Pointe Bank 
Ferndale National Bank 
Bank of Commerce, Hamtramck 
Peoples State Bank, Hamtramck 
Liberty State Bank, Hamtramck 
Ecorse-Lincoln Park Bank & Branches 
Wyandotte National Bank 
Wyandotte Saving Bank & Branches 
Wayne State Bank & Branches 
River Rouge Savings Bank 
Farmington State Bank 
Pontiac State Bank 
First National Bank, Mt. Clemens 
Mt. Clemens Savings Bank 
Peoples State Bank, Holland, Mich. 
American State Bank, Lansing, Mich. 
Nat'l Bank of Jackson, Mich. 
Lakeview State Bank, Battle Creek 
Calumet Nat'l Bank of Hammond, Ind. 
Mercantite Nat'l Bank, Hammond, Ind. 


Schenectady Savings Bank, Schenectady, N. Y 


First Nat'l Bank, Boston, Mass. 
First Nat'l Bank, Malden, Mass. 


Write or 
Phone 


units, delivering 
lc, 3c, or Air Mail stamps 
from rolls, CAN BE BOUGHT 
SEPARATELY, as can the 
pedestal and 
sign. Prices of individual units 
furnished on request. Com- 
plete 3-Unit Bankers’ Postage 
Station with pedestal and post- 
age sign . . . AS ILLUS- 
TRATED . . . $200.00 F.O.B. 
Detroit. 


Schermack Sanitary Serve-Self Post- 
age Units have been bought by Banks in 
the past three years and are now in.constant 


service. 


Profits earned by your Schermack Postage 
Station will quickly liquidate its original 
cost and pay sizable earnings thereafter 
for many years to come. They are dignified 
business machines designed to enhance 
the attractiveness er quarters. 
One piece transparent case is of Plexiglas. 
If not used on pedestal, units can be 
placed on depositors’ desks. ° 


N. 


Phone 
MADISON 
4850 


1166 W. Baltimore Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 
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Year-round Bonus in 
Better Public Relations 


The bank with an “open look” earns dividends in public esteem, 
employe satisfaction. Outside, the friendly view of the interior 
FRANCIS BLDG. & Loan attracts more customers. Inside, widespread daylight makes vision 
-* easier for exacting work. 
Well-daylighted banks are practical in all climates . . . with 
Thermopane* insulating glass. It cuts heat loss and reduces down- 
drafts at windows . . . minimizes condensation on glass . . . increases 
the efficiency of heating and air-conditioning systems. Thermopane 
even deadens distracting noise from the outside. 
Sidewalk view of interior invites people In all Thermopane units, dehydrated air is sealed between panes 
inside . . . daylight floods work areas... of glass, factory-welded around tlie edges with L-O-F’s Bondermetic 
Seal*. Installed in fixed or opening, wood or metal sash, Thermopane 


fort, windows throughout are oa stays in all year... keeps rooms warmer in winter, more comfortable 
with Thermopane, supplied by T. C. . ll 
Esser Co., Milwaukee. Architect: P. G. in all seasons. 


Schley, Milwaukee. Leading architects recognize the benefits of Thermopane for offices, 
homes, buildings of all types. Thermopane is readily available from 
L:O-F Glass Distributors in over 70 standard sizes, and can be 
delivered promptly in made-to-order units. For more information, 
write for our Thermopane book. Libbey-Owens:Ford Glass Company, 
24118 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. @ 


LIBBEY: OWENS - FORD ONLY LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD 
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JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


The Treasury Building in Washington 


Credit Control and the Pegged Market 


The validity of the traditional approach to credit problems under current 

conditions, through higher reserve requirements, is being closely re-examined 

in banking circles. Against a background of a “pegged” market for long-term 

government bonds, the method became especially questionable when the recent 
rise in requirements produced so limited an effect 


GEORGE A. MOONEY 


Mr. Mooney is a writer on banking and business subjects 
for the New York Times. 


NFORMED banking observers in the New York metro- 
politan area assert that the major consequence of in- 
creasing reserve requirements was to cause a totally 
unnecessary disturbance in the bases of day-to-day bank 
operations, and in the government securities market. 
Shortly after the higher reserve requirements became 
operative, these bankers emphasized that, as an anti- 
inflationary measure, the step was largely ineffectual. And 
such a result, they said, was inevitable in view of the main- 
tenance of the program under which the Government sup- 
ports the market for its own long-term securities. 
Thus on September 29, after the first week in which the 
adjustment of the banks to the higher requirements was re- 
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flected in the Federal Reserve’s weekly figures, it was dis- 
closed that the System had purchased $1,421,970,000 of 
government obligations—the greatest volume of such pur- 
chases in any single week. The member banks, after meeting 
the new reserve requirements of nearly $2 billion, still held 
$900 million in excess reserves, only $37 million less than 
they had held on September 1, before the higher require- 
ments were imposed. During the period, the System pur- 
chased a total of $1,871,000,000 of all types of government 
securities, so that reserves in that amount were thereby made 
available to the banks. 

It is apparent that under current conditions the effect of 
reserve requirements in the field of credit control is virtually 
nil. It may not be denied, however, that so large and direct 
an opération, followed as it was by similar action towards 
non-member banks by Elliott V. Bell, New York State 
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Banking Superintendent, and elsewhere by other state 
authorities, had consequences which altered the entire 
monetary structure and outlook. Mr. Bell explained that 
he had taken the action “As a further step toward restrain- 
ing inflationary expansion of bank credit.” 

Describing the shift in bank portfolios which resulted, 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, in its October Re- 
view, had this to say: 

“The higher requirements became effective during the 
reserve computation periods beginning September 16 for the 
country member banks and September 24 for the other two 
classes. Confronted with the sizable task of raising approxi- 
mately $2 billion of additional reserves during these periods, 
member banks, in the aggregate, appear to have disposed 
of approximately that amount of government securities, 
although minor adjustments in their reserve positions were 
also made in other ways. The member banks sold mainly 
short-term securities, but they also sold sizable amounts of 
bank eligible bonds; in both cases, some of these securities 
were purchased by nonbank investors, who, in turn, sold 
restricted bonds. 

“In addition, there was continued selling of restricted 
bonds by institutional investors and others who either found 
what seemed more profitable uses for their funds or who 
became fearful that new measures of credit restraint might 
endanger the support program for Treasury bonds. Thus, 
sales of restricted bonds by the member banks must have 
been negligible, especially since they held only small amounts 
of such issues, and most of the bonds acquired by the System 


during the month were restricted issues maturing in more 
than five years.” 


Life Insurance Company Sales 


According to the bankers, sales by life insurance companies 
were an especially important factor in limiting the effects of 
the reserve requirements increase. Such sales, of course, 
made for an expansion of bank reserve balances which might 
not otherwise have developed. 

In fact, bankers pointed out, the controversial Thomas I. 
Parkinson, president of the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, in a speech before the New York State 
Chamber of Commerce on October 7, not only took cog- 
nizance of this situation but asserted that the banks should 
be “grateful” for it. 

“The life insurance sales,” he said, “provided the banks 
with all the deposits they needed to meet the increased re- 
serves that the Federal Reserve foolishly imposed on them. 
Why, the banks ought to be grateful, not critical, of life in- 
surance sales! But whether sold by life insurance companies, 
or by the banks, the effect is to increase the money supply, 
and it is only because the Federal Reserve persists in its 
support of the government bond market.” 

Many banks, of course, have been more or less in readiness 
for another hike in requirements ever since last Summer, 
when there was a second 2 percent rise, to within 2 percent 
of the top statutory limit. Then, when the special session of 
Congress adopted the politically popular course of tackling 
inflation through controls on consumer and bank credit, 
providing authority for an additional 4 percent in reserves 
against demand deposits, most bankers considered another 
actual increase inevitable. 

At this writing reports were current that the remaining 
2 percent authorized by Congress would be ordered soon, 
with the result that the banks were re-examining the liquid- 
ity of their positions. In such a situation, general unsettle- 
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WIDE WORLD 


ELLIOTT V. BELL 
Elliott V. Bell, New York State Superintendent of Banking, fol- 
lowed the federal lead in the matter of reserve requirements. He 
stated that he took this action in his state “as a further step toward 
restraining inflationary expansion of bank credit.” 


ment and uncertainty develop and the effects are scarcely 
beneficial. 

In theory, at least, lifting reserve requirements restricts 
credit by forcing the banks to convert earning assets into a 
demand deposit at the Federal Reserve, which does not bear 
interest, hence sacrificing an investment return somewhere 
between 1 and 2 percent. In addition, the banks are supposed 
to lose an equal portion of their capacity to lend. Thus, 
assuming a bank to be even in its reserves position, under 
the current higher requirements, for every $100 which it 
would lend, the bank must put $26 in the Federal Reserve, 
whereas before the increase the deposit was only $24. There- 
fore, the bank will have to sell more earning assets, govern- 
ment securities, to make the same volume of loans. 

As a practical matter, however, it was acknowledged that 
this is a small deterrent to a bank, since the additional $2 is 
not likely to stand in the way of a loan that is desirable. 
To the extent that the bank is actually “pinched” by the 
higher requirements, its inclination would be to raise the 
rate charged the customer. And, under today’s conditions 
of generally lower rates, the amount of the increase on the 
loan would be comparatively modest and no obstacle to 
the borrower. 

Moreover, in the present situation where the Government 
is supporting the market for its securities, above par, the 
bank can be certain that it can readily obtain needed re- 
serves by selling these government obligations. If, however, 
the Government’s bonds were selling below par, say at 95, 
and reserve requirements were lifted, the bank, in addition 
to losing the return on an earning asset, would suffer an im- 
mediate loss of five points on the bonds. In such a situation 
it might hold its bonds and raise the required funds else- 
where, a move that would demonstrate the full crudity of the 
reserve requirements device as a credit control weapon. 
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FRB CHAIRMAN McCABE 


Chairman Wolcott of the House Banking and Currency Committee, 
at the hearings before his committee, August 2, on increased re- 
serves, questioned Chairman McCabe of the Federal Reserve Board 
about the pegs. Mr. McCabe responded with the settled Reserve 
Board position that “if it is the wisdom of this Congress that the 
Federal Reserve Board should not support the government bond 
market, then I think Congress should so direct the Federal Reserve 
Board.” 

Mr. Wolcott interjected. “I do not think we are going to direct 
you not to support the government bond market. I do not think we 
are going to direct you to support the government bond market at a 
particular figure. It seems to me that there is a golden mean here 


But bankers are not in agreement on the desirability of 
the continuance of the government bond support program, 
some (principally the large city bankers) contending that the 
market should “stand on its own feet.’’ Most of the smaller 
country bankers, however, at least where they are fairly 
heavy holders of long-term governments, favor keeping 
the market supported for reasons of “protection.’’ Such 
bankers, of course, are not as sensitive to the money market 
as are those in the large cities, nor are they as fully equipped 
to adjust their positions. 


Dropping Pegs “Doubtful Expediency” 


Others are in accord with Joseph M. Dodge, immediate 
past president of the A.B.A., who asserted during the 
convention in Detroit, that to drop the pegs of the support 
program would be a “doubtful expendiency” at this time. 
But whether the program is considered necessary or not, Mr. 
Dodge said, “it is an inflationary process.” 

Frank C. Rathje, another A.B.A. past president, and 
president of the Mutual National Bank and the Chicago 
City Bank and Trust Company, told the convention that the 
“current urge” to abandon the support program “does not 
come from the rank and file of the bankers of the nation.” 

“I do not take issue on this question of supports,” he 
declared, “but I do believe that a course of action could well 
be studied and developed which would warrant a hopeand pro- 
vide a reasonable assurance to the many parties in interest 
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REPRESENTATIVE WOLCOTT 


somewhere, which the Federal Reserve should find, with respect to 
the support of the government bond market, and at the same time 
give a degree of stability to our economy.” 

Previously Mr. Wolcott had implied in his questioning of Mr. 
McCabe, that supporting the bond market was for the purpose of 
supporting the national debt. When Mr. McCabe said it would be 
the policy for the foreseeable future to support long-term bonds, 
Mr. Wolcott observed: 

“Then you are saying that it is necessary to continue inflation in 
order to carry the national debt. I think that is the problem before 
Congress.” 

Chairman McCabe said he did not agree with that interpretation. 


that government bonds would be salable in a free market at 
or near par, or maintained at that level by limited supports 
provided by the Reserve System.” 

Noting that one of the “alleged” reasons for requesting 
authority to increase reserve requirements of commercial 
banks was to provide the Federal Reserve authorities with 
the power to restrain the lending of funds recaptured by 
selling government bonds to the Federal Reserve System, 
Mr. Rathje suggested that these requirements be extended 
to lending agencies outside the banking system. The “net 
effect” of the rise in requirements of the banks, he said, 
appears to be a reduction in cash and its equivalent in the 
hands of the member banks, an increase in the earning assets 
of the Federal Reserve banks, “‘and little else, since the 
principal lending activity is now centered in lending agencies 
outside of the banking system.” 

In the year beginning July 1, 1947, and ending June 30 
this year, Mr. Rathje explained, insurance companies dis- 
posed of nearly $3 billion of United States Government 
securities and increased their loans and investments by $6 
billion. Savings and loan associations, finance companies, 
mutual savings banks and government credit agencies, 
excluding those extending foreign credits, increased their 
loans and investments by $6.5 billion, and non-member 
banks increased their lending by $3 billion. In total, he ex- 
plained, all these agencies increased their lending by over 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 116) 
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PHILIP GENDREAU 


The Federal Reserve Building in Washington 


Controls and Next January 


LAWRENCE STAFFORD 


public of the late 18th Century, the White House today 

is more than ever a symbol. It is a symbol of the hopes 
and aspirations of 140 million Americans, of hundreds of 
millions of people across the oceans. 

Right now the eyes of the world are upon the White House. 
It will be the home of a newly elected President and his staff. 
The world wants to know how hard that President will 
strive to keep the peace of the world, to prevent atomic war 
from perhaps devastating civilization. 

The world is wondering how successful the occupant of 
the White House will be in these endeavors. Likewise the 
world wants to know whether, by peace or by war, the na- 
tion guided by the man in the White House will strive to 
prevent the liberties of free nations from being changed into 
a totalitarian pattern. 

Despite many alterations and additions, the White House 
as it stands today offers much that would look familiar to 
an observer of a century ago. The building itself was first 
started when the cornerstone was laid in 1792. John and Mrs. 
Adams were the first couple to occupy the White House as 
President and first lady. 

In 1814 the British burned the White House in their in- 
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Fn public building to be erected by the fledgling re- 


vasion of Washington (in retaliation for the burning of York 
in Canada). Reconstruction began in 1815. Another Presi- 
dent moved into the building in 1817. The main, four- 
storied structure, 170 by 85 feet, has stood for a long time. 
Otherwise, changes have been many. East and west wings 
were added. At various times these have been redecorated 
and enlarged. President Roosevelt had a swimming pool built 
in the west wing. A bowling alley was built for President 
Truman. 

Most discussed of the alterations was the recent second- 
floor porch of President Truman. A portion of the west wing 
burned on Christmas Eve, 1929, and was rebuilt. The archi- 
tect of the White House now says that the entire second floor 
must be rebuilt and fireproofed in the near future. 

Many people see the White House east wing, the public 
rooms of the building, with their glass-enclosed mementos of 
many past Presidents and their ladies. Many more people 
see the beautiful White House grounds, with their stately 
big trees, beautiful flower gardens, hedges and _ bushes. 
Actually the President’s establishment is supposed to total 
52 acres. Most of this land is now included in adjacent 
Potomac Park, a public park, and few of the public, even 
residents of the Capital City, are aware that it is, properly 
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speaking, White House grounds. The portion enclosed is 16 
acres, and this sector, behind a high iron fence, is the part 
the public comes to know as the White House grounds. 

On the south side of Pennsylvania Avenue in Washington, 
the White House stands between the solid, dirty gray Treas- 
ury building, and the old “State, War and Navy building,” 
so called because at one time it housed the Secretaries of the 
War, State and the Navy departments. This building, with 
its bizarre columns, is often called the city’s worst architec- 
tural monstrosity. Now it houses the staff of the Executive 
Office of the President—Budget Bureau, Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, and others. 


New Administration To Shape Up 

Attention of the nation, as well as of the Capital City 
itself, is intensely centered for the immediate future on the 
White House. With the election out of the way, the more 
nebulous prospects for legislation, government action and 
shaping of policy will begin to take a more concrete form. 

The President will begin to choose his official family. From 
now until the inauguration in January the very choice of 
these individuals will give some clue as to the kind of Ad- 
ministration ahead. As these men are selected to head the 
key agencies of government, leading Congressmen will begin 
to drift back to the capital. They will confer with these new 
administrative heads. In the process the dim outlines of 
public policy will begin to take shape. 

Some of these policies are of such a high order as to affect 
the course of the entire economy. For example, the Govern- 
ment must decide the whole future of the steps to be taken 
in the “cold war” against Russian aggression. Will the 
United States supplement the economic aid program with a 
military aid program? Will this military aid program be of a 
scope to compare with the ECA endeavor? If so, the United 
States may skirt closely toward the controlled economy as 
manpower, machinery and materials now fully utilized for 
civilian needs are diverted to the production of implements 
of war for shipment to western Europe. 

Or will the Administration, by an expenditure of effort 
never before attempted, economize in other government 
expenditures sufficiently to avoid, at least for the immediate 
future, the threat of the controlled or semi-controlled 
economy? 

In this connection the Government within two months will 
be presented with the economy recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission. The commission has been studying 
ways of reducing the burden of government, including the 
redistribution to states of functions absorbed by the Federal 
Government during the New Deal era. Incidentally, the 
commission has been studying governmental reorganization, 
or the fitness with which various agencies are now grouped 
together. 


Hoover Commission Assuming Importance 


With the prospect that the U. S. will launch a military aid 
program, affirmative action on the Hoover recommendations 
assumes a greater possibility. Approval of substantial cuts in 
federal activities requires an almost heroic political effort 
cutting off payrolls. Unless something bordering on the 
heroic is attempted, however, the controlled economy, which 
anew Administration and a new Congress might not want, 
will come perilously close in a matter of several months. 

The great inflation debate of more than a year, culminat- 
ing in the mid-Summer special session of Congress, has been 
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forgotten temporarily. One of the products of that debate 
was legislation increasing required legal reserves for the 
demand and time deposits of the members of the Federal 
Reserve System. 

With almost unseemly haste, the Federal Reserve Board 
nearly two months ago ordered an additional 2 points of 
demand deposit reserves, half the available power, and 14% 
points of reserves, all the power available in that sector, on 
time deposits. 


What Results from Higher Reserves? 


For the several thousand member banks to which this 
order meant a substantial modification of business, and 
whose effects are continuing, it is difficult to realize how 
suddenly officials lost interest in the whole problem. The 
issue of inflation did not appear to spur the interest of 
voters to anywhere near the degree which either the Truman 
leadership hoped or the opposition leadership feared. 

So talk of inflation, after the Federal Reserve Board acted, 
was all but dropped like a new toy. During October it was 
almost impossible to find an opinion about the effectiveness 
of higher reserves. The capital was preoccupied with the 
national election and with the incessant troubles with 
Russia. Inflation for the moment stepped to the rear in 
official attention. 

Hence Washington reflected for the time being little of the 
debate which has been raging in financial centers as to the 
effectiveness of higher bank reserves in the face of the long- 
term government bond price supports. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 132) 


Following the close of the Summer’s special session, Senator Taft 
(below) issued a summation of the Congressional majority's 
viewpoint toward inflation and its specific issues during the special 
session. 

“We cannot hope to prevent inflation with an artificially low 
interest rate,” the Senator said in the course of this statement. 
Saying that while in his opinion the Government had powers 
which it did not use to control credit, he added that Congress did 
legislate power to increase bank reserves. “This power, while 
useless in itself while the banks can unload their ‘governments,’ 
can probably be used in connection with other powers . . . ,” he 

observed. 


HARRIS & EWING 
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Pll Never Forget That House on Elm Street 


JOSEPH J. BLAKE 


“I shall never forget the mid-Victorian monstrosity 
we had up on Elm Street. You know, the kind that 
Grandma lived in as a girl. We learned, after we 
took over, that no changes had been made to the 
interior or exterior in 40 years. The large high- 
ceilinged rooms with their fine oak and heavy trim, 
the large and antiquated kitchen which would guar- 
antee fallen arches to the housewife of today, the 
bathroom a real curio, and thoroughly obsolete and 
ineffective heating equipment had no interest for the 
wary buyer, who wouldn’t even make us an offer.” 


The author has been engaged in the real estate and construc- 
tion business since 1920, renting, selling, managing and ap- 
praising real property in New York’s metropolitan area. For a 
period of nine years he was real estate appraiser and consultant 
of the Chemical Bank & Trust Company, New York, but now 
has his own appraisal practice, a number of banks on Long Is- 
land being among his clients. He is a member of the American 
Institute of Real Estate Appraisers and the Society of Resi- 
dential Appraisers. 


of a medium-sized bank in New York’s suburbs. We 

were discussing mortgage lending conditions and prob- 
lems, when I chanced to see, leaning against his desk lamp, 
a small white card on which was typed, “What will we do 
with it if we take it back?” 

“Tt is nice to see that one lender is giving some thought to 
the future,” I ventured. “ After all, the depression of the 30’s 
is only recent past history and its costly lessons should not 
be easily forgotten.” 

“T can assure you that they are being well remembered at 
this institution, my friend,” he replied. ““That is the real rea- 
son for that little card, to see that we continue to remember. 
I want to keep that thought uppermost in my mind and in 
the minds of the appraisal committee. Through it, we hope 
to have a considerable degree of marketability in our mort- 
gages, which we feel is our real safeguard in these unsettled 
times.” 

He went on: 

“How much to lend is secondary with us. The paramount 
question we ponder is, ‘What will we do with it if we take it 
back?’ That is the real $64 question. When we get the 
favorable answer to that, we proceed with the estimation of 
value and other problems. I know it sounds a bit ‘corny.’ 
There is nothing new or strange about the principle. Every 
banker knows it and recognizes its importance, but in the 
mad rush to put idle funds to work in such an unstable econ- 
omy as this, basic fundamentals are often disregarded.” 

“Boom psychology,” I replied. “Its exhilarating effects 
often cloud the minds of the best business men.” 

“Tt had better not happen this time, if the banking sys- 
tem and free enterprise, as we know them, are to survive,” 


Riven I sat in the office of an old friend, a president 
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was his quick retort. “‘ Most of us made mistakes in the 20’s 
and paid dearly for them in the 30’s. There is no excuse for 
making them now.” 

Then meditatively he added, “Value, as you well know, 
is difficult to estimate today. Inflation and more inflation, 
rising building costs, insufficient volume of new construc- 
tion, diminished productivity of labor, unsettled domestic 
and foreign conditions and much confused economic think- 
ing make mortgage lending extremely hazardous. Commit- 
ments are asked for 15-20 years on 25-year-old dwellings 
selling for double their original cost, others for 20-25 years 
on new dwellings selling for more than double what their 
cost would have been in 1939. 

“Most thinking men realize that a situation like this can- 
not continue for long. Many think the end is in sight right 
now. Luxury lines are not moving, the entertainment field 
is feeling the pinch and, right here in our town, merchants 
are not having an easy time of it.” 

“T’ll go along with you there,” I said. ‘‘ New dwellings are 
not selling as they did last year. Each new round of inflation 
is cutting off a sizable segment of effective demand. Many 
potential buyers are being priced out of the market, not only 
for homes but for other goods and services.” 

“We agree then,” he continued, “that under present con- 
ditions value is difficult to estimate and that the day fs not 
far off when a deflationary period will set in. When it does 
come, there will be defaults, then foreclosures and finally 
acquisitions. 

“ And after acquisitions, the problem of orderly liquidation 
and recovery of the maximum amount of our principal loan 
and interest. 

“We make no pretense of our ignorance of value. Nor are 
we so sure when we make a loan that we aren’t lending too 
much. Who does know? That mistakes will have been made 
in the amounts loaned, will be obvious. This will be true in 
other institutions in varying degrees. Bankers are not in- 
fallible. Then, in view of this, wouldn’t it be prudent to be 
reasonably sure of the marketability of the security offered 
in order to minimize losses, in the event of foreclosure and 
acquisition?” 

“Tt would, indeed.” 

“Remember this. Foreclosures are rare in good times and 
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Marketability is of paramount importance in mortgage lending. An 
important question is “What shall we do with it if we take it back?” 


repossessions still rarer. It is during bad times when prop- 
erties are forced on the bank and when the marketing of 
them is most difficult. The higher the degree of marketa- 
bility, the smaller the chances are that a loss will be suffered. 
So, if we cannot be too certain of our values and the amounts 
that we lend, we believe that we can at least assure ourselves 
of a high degree of marketability. 

“Keep in mind, too, that for the most part, buyers in 
today’s market are not ‘well informed persons, purchasing 


without compulsion or necessity.’ Quite the contrary. The 
average house hunter is compelled by necessity, and often 
desperation, to pay the price he does and is usually ignorant 
of construction, neighborhood composition and analysis and 
other value factors. Even if he weren’t without proper knowl- 
edge, his circumstances are usually such, that by necessity, 
important factors must be overlooked. 

“But when the dwelling has been acquired by the bank 
through foreclosure, our typical buyer becomes quite an- 
other character. He is conscious of his importance as one of 
ihe few with a steady job and a cash down payment; he 
knows the market and what is being offered. When he is 
interested, he will practically look at the foundations of the 
house with a magnifying glass and closely scrutinize every 
construction detail. He will demand the very latest in 
kitchen, bath and heating equipment. Unless all neighbor- 
hood conveniences are within a hop, skip and a jump, he 
will put his wallet away. Make no mistake about it, this 
buyer of tomorrow is going to clamor for just about every- 
thing and he’ll just about get it, too.” 

With a pained expression, he continued: 

“Our bank was no exception to the rule back in the 30’s. 
We acquired as fine a collection of antiques as you ever saw. 
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We also had a fine collection of realtors, builders, handy men, 
salesmen, lawyers, welfare workers and deputy sheriffs 
cluttering up our banking room and consuming endless hours 
of our time. As I look back, I wonder when we found time to 
attend to our banking business or how we even survived. 

“T shall never forget the mid-Victorian monstrosity we 
had up on Elm Street. You know, the kind that Grandma 
lived in as a girl. We learned, after we took over, that no 
changes had been made to the interior or exterior in 40 years. 
The large high-ceilinged rooms with their fine oak and heavy 
trim, the large and antiquated kitchen which would guaran- 
tee fallen arches to the housewife of today, the bathroom a 
real curio, and thoroughly obsolete and ineffective heating 
equipment had no interest for the wary buyer, who wouldn’t 
even make us an offer. 

“Now the tragic thing about this was that we had only 
made a small loan with the feeling that we couldn’t go wrong 
and that we could always get our money back no matter how 
hard times might become. It is surprising how these small 
loans can turn so readily into big fat losses. We learned. 
After fighting off the vandals for two years, and getting no 
offers whatever except from a wrecker who asked for $400 
to take it away, we rehabilitated, rented, dispossessed, mod- 
ernized, sold, foreclosed, rehabilitated and finally sold for 
cash after four years of ownership, aggravation and addi- 
tional blood pressure. Never mind what we lost, I don’t 
want to think about it. Our lawyers did well. 

“Do you remember that section up at Hinkey’s Woods? 
We took back a cute little cottage near the lake but about 
two miles from town. Funny, at the time we made the loan, 
the demand there was terrific. But after we got it, folks had 
lost money, jobs and automobiles, as well as homes; and it 
might well have been in Labrador for all the offers we re- 
ceived. After listening to our advertising men, we spent 
considerable money telling all of the beauties of home owner- 
ship at Hinkey’s Woods. By this time everyone wanted to 
live close in, to be near the unemployment insurance and 
home relief offices, and only a hermit or a fugitive from 
justice would find this area attractive. And darned if we 
didn’t get one.” 

“What, a hermit?,”’ I asked. 

“No, a fugitive from justice,” he went on. 

“Yes, sir, a nice young couple came in one day. Said they 
liked it out there where they could be alone to write. They 
wrote all right but they were not alone long. The state po- 
lice called one day and rounded up the last of the gang of 

_(CONTINUED ON PAGE 94) 
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"*Ocooh, ughnnn, rrrroof, urrrp, what am | going to do?” asked J. 
Kenneth Townsend, A.1.B. instructor. "I can't teach my class at the 
chapter tonight with this cold.” 


And so, armed with his tremendous store of banking lore, Professor” 
Duzzit confidently assumed Brother Townsend's task of imparting 
knowledge to an alert, eager group of minds. 


Any A.B. instructor will 


tell you not to underrate 
this job of teaching. 


Howie Duzzit found this 
out one evening. He 
learned more than his 
students did. 


“Enough, Townsend, say no more—! know the call of duty when! 
hear it! |, Duzzit, will do it—I'll take your class.” 


Determined to make an impression, Howie plied the class with tough 
question after question. “What is the difference,” he asked a student 
known to her classmates as Plaza 7-6324, "between a paying and 
a receiving teller?" 

"I’m not sure,” said Plaza 7-6324, “but | think the answer ith in 
Chapter 

“That's absolutely correct," said Howie. "Go the head of the class!" 
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"What is fiat money?” asked Howie, happily. 
"Fiat money,” came the answer, “is irredeemable paper money 


issued by a government, against which it holds no reserve of specie. 
It is full legal tender in the discharge of obligations, a completely 
managed form of currency whose value hinges on . . . ete.” 


But it wasn't long before Howie's repertoire was exhausted. Panic- 
stricken, he rummaged through papers on the desk searching for}a 
question that would stump these Einsteins of the money marts. 


“Ah, here’s one, that the Chapter champ himself can't answer!” 


Ah ha! Howie suddenly caught on—this bird is the chapter comedian But, as the bell rang our hero had been cut down to size. The question 
had been answered correctly and the only person in the room who 
didn't know it, including Plaza 7-6324, was—Howie Duzzit. 


and is obviously double-talking. 
“These students won't beat Old Duz to the punch this time. I can go 
h 


along with a gag.” So he had a good hearty laugh. 
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The use of the tools for cost analysis described in the first article 
of this series is comparatively easy, writes the author, T. ALLEN 
GLENN, president of the Peoples National Bank, Norristown, 
Pennsylvania. Naturally, the first or second occasion upon 
which the system is used, the operator will find it necessary to 
spend some time in determining allocation of certain expense 
items. However, after the pattern has been determined, the bring- 
down of the cost figures at the end of any accounting period should 
not involve any more than 8 to 12 hours of working time. This, 
the second article of the series, will present the methods used for 
the distribution of expense and income in the cost analysis book. 


largest single item of any bank’s expenses is the 
salary item. Because salaries do constitute such a large 


share of expenses, it is necessary that this particular 
expense item be distributed to the various departments on 
as accurate a basis as possible. One way of determining how 
much of each individual’s salary is chargeable against the 
various bank departments is to have each employee (and 
officers of the bank are included, for this purpose, as em- 
ployees) complete a time schedule. (See Illustration No. 1.) 
These schedules can be prepared by use of any standard 
duplicating machine and need not be printed forms or elabo- 
rate in their make-up. It will be noticed that these forms 
provide for each employee to indicate how many minutes, or 
hours, each week are spent in connection with work of the 
several departments of the bank. 

Obviously, the completion of this form is comparatively 
easy for someone whose work involves only one department, 
such as a bookkeeper. For general clerks, whose work will 
take them from department to department, or who may 
handle work of several different departments during the day, 
it is a little more difficult. However, with some instruction 
from the cost analysis officer, there should be no serious 
difficulty on the part of any employee in completing the form 
so that the hours shown for departmental work are a reason- 
able estimate of the time devoted to the several departments. 


In order that there might be a good check upon the em- 
ployees’ own estimate of their time allocation, the chief 
operating officer of the bank, together with the one operating 
the cost analysis system, should also jointly prepare a time 
allocation schedule for each employee. The knowledge of the 
operating officer of the bank of the flow of the work and the 
duties assigned and his observation of the work of each 
employee should enable him to present a reasonably accurate 
estimate of time allocation for each of the several employees. 
Thus, with the two allocation of time schedules for every 
employee—one prepared by the employee himself and one 
by his supervisory officer—a composite schedule can be pre- 
pared which will represent a highly accurate estimate of the 
distribution of each employee’s time. When the composite 
schedule has been prepared, the allocation of time schedule 
is completed by multiplying the weekly hours to show them 
on a yearly basis. The percentage figures are then compiled 
and applied to the annual salary or to the salary actually 
disbursed to the employee, including overtime pay, for the 
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T. ALLEN GLENN, JR. 


Employee's Name: 


For Officer's Use 


Weekly Yearly £ of Distribution 
Departsent Hours_ Hours Total salary 
Loan Do ee 3 
Bonus eo io 3 
onsumer Cre peo | 12 <2 
Tellers = 
Proof rans 
Bookkeepers 
‘ate 
7rus Lo ¥ 
278 co 
Total 40 hours 2080 hrs. 100% $2796% 
Salary "Special* 
(Including Overtime) Overtime 
eo 
3 27f0* 


Illustration No. 1 


accounting period involved. (See calculations included in 
Illustration No. 1.) 

In the matter of overtime pay, great care must be taken 
that such pay is distributed to the proper departments, if 
such overtime is the result of special work done for some 
particular department. If the overtime pay is just “run-of- 
the-mill” and not as the result of special work for one de- 
partment, then it can be assumed that a pro rata share of 
such overtime pay was the result of work of the various 
departments in which that particular employee is involved. 
As an illustration of what is meant by special work for a 
certain department, we have the case of the bank whose 
system involves all of the employees working upon the 
preparation of checking account statements at the end of the 
month. An employee whose work has nothing to do with the 
bookkeeping department may receive overtime pay as a 
result of time involved in such end-of-the-month work. In 
such a case, the amount of that overtime pay should be 
allocated against the bookkeeping department and _ not 
distributed pro rata against the other departments in which 
the employee’s work is regularly involved. 

In the case of those departments, the expenses of which 
are to be divided in the cost analysis book between main- 
tenance and item cost, or between acquisition and collection 
cost, i.e.: the commercial department and the loan depart- 
ment, the operating officer of the bank, together with the 
cost accounting officer, must make a further study of em- 
ployees’ time involved and determine how much of such 
time is devoted to maintenance or acquisition work and how 
much to item handling or collection handling. 

When allocation of time schedules have been prepared for 
all employees, the salary figures must be distributed so it 
can be ascertained how much of the collective salary ex- 
pense is chargeable against each of the several departments. 
For this purpose, a columnar sheet, or sheets, is used so that 
there are sufficient columns for the number of departments 
involved. A separate line on the sheet is used for each of the 
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employees. After all the figures included on all of the alloca- 
tion of time schedules have been distributed on this columnar” 
sheet and totals obtained to the columns and across the sheets 
for each line, the grand total should be checked against the 
total salary figures in the general ledger to make sure that 
all of salary expense has been included. The individual totals 
for each department are then posted to the expense and in- 
come distribution sheets in the cost analysis book. 

In order to determine how Social Security and Old Age 
Benefit taxes are to be distributed in the cost analysis book, 
it is necessary to work out percentages of total salaries 
against each department and then distribute the total of 
such Social Security and Old Age Benefit taxes in accordance 
with these percentages. For instance: The total amount of 
salaries allocated against building expense might represent 
5 percent of the total payroll, including overtime. In this 
case, 5 percent of the total of Social Security and Old Age 
Benefit taxes is allocated against building expense. In this 
process, care must be taken to eliminate that portion of in- 
dividual salaries in excess of $3,000. 


Ta expense and income distribution sheets described in 
the first article of these series indicated that directors’ fees 
are also distributed as a salary expense. In order to deter- 
mine how much of directors’ and committee fees are al- 
located to each of the several departments, it is necessary 
for the accounting officers to agree on how much of the time 
of the directors is devoted to the various phases of the 
bank’s operations. In the author’s own cost analysis system, 
it is assumed that the directors spend no time in connection 
with the operation of building and very little time in connec- 
tion with commercial operations of the bank. Rather, it is 
assumed that the bulk of a director’s time is devoted to 
loans, bonds, trust department and in the interest of the 
shareholders. It is admitted that such allocation of directors’ 
time is somewhat arbitrary, but, on the other hand, there is 
merit to it. It is figured that the directors spend half of their 
time on loans, including consumer credit loans, 30 percent 
of their time on bonds, 10 percent of their time for the trust 
department, and 10 percent of their time in the interest of 
the shareholders. These percentages may not apply to all 
banks, and the figures are used here merely as an illustration 
of how to determine a fair distribution of directors’ fees. 

Again referring to the expense and income distribution 
sheets of the cost analysis book, it will be noticed that the 
spacing provides for a separate record of officers’ salaries 
from clerical salaries. Such distinction is not entirely neces- 
sary for the purpose of determining item cost, but as an 
accumulated record of expense allocation is obtained over a 
period of years, it makes for easy comparison from year to 
year and enables the user of the system to determine what 
are the major factors in any increase, or decrease, of any 
item cost, or percentage figures. 


Au general expense items are allocated and posted to the 
expense and income distribution sheets in accordance with 
the totals obtained from the index cards described in the 
first article. As was explained in that article, these cards are 
merely ordinary 3 x 5 index cards. To them is posted, each 
day, a very brief description and the amount of the expendi- 
ture involved. It is very easy to determine, at the time an 
invoice is paid, actually to what department that particular 
expense item is chargeable. If the determination of the de- 
partmental distribution of these expense items is left to a 
later date, it is sometimes difficult to remember exactly why, 
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or for what, some particular questioned expenditure was made. 

In the case of some expenses, where the item, or service, 
being purchased is for the benefit of several departments, 
there should be no difficulty in determining how much of 
such expense is chargeable against each of the several de- 
partments. Usually, a little logical thinking will answer the 
question. For instance: In the case of letterheads, a few 
inquiries among those who use them will determine how 
many are used each week for each department or in the work 
of each department. A little multiplication of these figures 
and the working out of percentages will easily solve the 
problem of how much the cost of the purchase of letterheads 
is to be charged to what department. In the case of the 
telephone bill, the cooperation of all the employees can be 
obtained to conduct a survey over a period of months in 
order to establish a pattern showing departmental use of the 
telephone. Each telephone station can be provided with a 
chart, on which those using the telephone for local calls will 
indicate, with a check mark against the departmental name, 
the fact that a local call was made on that department’s 
work. A separate part of the chart can provide for indicating 
toll calls and the name of the department to which such toll 
calls should be charged. 

Usually, a two months’ survey of this kind is sufficient for 
the cost analysis officer to determine, by the use of local 
calls, how much of the basic telephone bill is to be charged 
to each of the several departments. Obviously, toll calls 
should be charged to the several departments on the basis 
of actual cost. After the initial survey has been completed, 
it is necessary to have charts at each telephone station on 
which toll calls may be recorded with an indication of the 
department against which the call should be charged. Very 
little time is involved each month, when paying the tele- 
phone bill, to break it up and distribute the proper amounts 
on the expense index cards. Of course, if the bank has its own 
switchboard operator, the charts for enumerating local calls 
and allocating toll calls can be maintained by the person in 
charge of the switchboard. 


Postrace expense is another one the allocation of which can 
be determined with a fairly high degree of accuracy. One 
person in the bank should be put in charge of all mailing. 
That person will maintain a book in which is recorded, 
daily, the amount of postage used and the departments 
against which such expense should be charged. As envelopes 
are prepared in the various departments of the bank, a 
symbol is marked in the corner of the envelope, indicating 
the department that should be charged with that particular 
postage expense. For instance: An envelope that is being 
used for the tellers department has the initials “TLR” 
in the lower left hand corner; the bookkeeping department 
uses “BKG”; proof and transit uses “PT,” etc. While 
this seems, at first glance, to be a great amount of work, any 
bank adopting this postage control system will find that it 
more than pays for itself in the postage saved. Since the 
person in charge of the stamp box and the use of postage 
must account to the cost analysis officer for every penny 
spent for postage, there is a tendency to control the use of 
bank’s postage for personal purposes. The author was 
greatly surprised, in his own bank, to find that postage bills 
were reduced as much as $25 per month when such a control 
was inaugurated over 10 years ago. 

The determination of the distribution of certain of the 
insurance expense items is likely to cause the cost analysis 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 96) 
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Our Foreign Trade Picture Is Changing 


HERBERT BRATTER 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
s reflected in the latest statistics—for August—United 
A States foreign trade and, hence, world business are 
undergoing some changes. Our merchandise imports 
are on the increase; and our exports, despite ECA, are 
declining from the levels of 1947. The narrowing of the gap 
in favor of imports is to be welcomed. That exports were 
abnormally large in 1947 is explained by the rapidity with 
which foreign countries used up the grants and loans from 
this country and their dollar balances. This year, even with 
ECA hurrying along its immense program of grants, ex- 
ports are at an annual rate of about $13 billion, as compared 
with $1514 billion last year. 


A Heavy Responsibility 


When one stops to reflect how heavily the non-Russian 
world is resting on the American workshop and our endless 
stream of “unrequited exports,” the responsibility is 
frightening. In Berlin and in the Ruhr, in Tokyo and 
Mexico, in Nanking and Paris, Italy, India, Eire—just 
about everywhere—people are looking to Washington for 
loans and “loans” and grants and gifts. They send here 
their ablest spokesmen to place their cases before the 
American Government. On both sides of the Potomac scores 
of economists, statisticians and politicians are busy every 
day computing balances of payments and signing papers 
which will be reflected sooner or later in factories in Schenec- 
tady, mines in Michigan, warehouses in Richmond and on 
the docks of our seaports. And they will be reflected, too, in 
the daily statement of the United States Treasury and in 
the mail of the collectors of internal revenue next March 
and in other Marches to come. 


4 


And all this is more than just economics and finance. 
It is a colossal tool in the hands of the State Department, a 
most persuasive instrument of foreign policy in the midst 
of a globe-encircling ideological and political war. As the 
pillar of this peaceless world, we must not only produce the 
goods but we must allocate it among the clamoring com- 
petitors. 


The World’s Uncle 


The shield which ECA is putting on its shipments to 
mark their origin with the red and white stripes are sug- 
gestive of Uncle Sam’s familiar trousers. The figure of the 
world’s uncle ought to be modernized. He should shed his 
beard. A composite face made up of the features of smooth- 
shaven Secretaries Marshall and Snyder and Economic 
Cooperation Administrator Hoffman would be more like it. 

Uncle Sam is today the world’s economic arbiter. It’s not 
an enviable role. 

For instance, we are supporting our former enemies, the 
Germans. Along comes ERP— including Germany—and we 
ask the participants to do what they can for each other; so 
then there is an argument concerning whether Bizonia 
should make “unrequited exports” to Western Europe, 
notably France, without a reduction in Germany’s share of 
ECA money. Uncle Sam must decide. One way or another, 
he must do the “requiting.” 

Or take the matter of Antwerp and Rotterdam, two ports 
which in prewar days throve on handling cargoes bound for 
or from Germany. Ever since VE-Day Belgium and Holland 
have been trying to get us to route German shipments that 
way, at a higher cost to us in dollars, whereas when routed 
via Bremen the handling is paid for in marks. For more than 
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three years General Lucius Clay, looking at his budget, 
shook his head and said “No.” This attitude the Bene- 
juxians decried as “outhitlering Hitler.” Now they have 
won out. Uncle Sam is to pay the additional $5 million a 
year this restoration of the status quo ante entails. 


ECA Guaranties 


The ECA has designated the Export-Import Bank as its 
agent to administer the guaranties made under the Economic 
Cooperation Act. Applicants for guaranties, however, still 
must send their applications directly to ECA in Washington. 
Under Section 111(b)(3) of the Act, the ECA is empowered 
to guarantee the convertibility into dollars of the earnings 
on new direct investments abroad. 

Among the countries which are seeking to attract Amer- 
ican branch plants with this ECA guaranty as an induce- 
ment is Belgium. From a large Brussels bank this magazine 
has received a letter soliciting the attention of interested 
American companies. 


Loosening the “Strings” 


At this writing the months-long behind-the-scenes 
wrestling match between ECA and its customers over the 
use of “counterpart funds” and the terms and conditions 
of that part of ECA assistance which Congress said must 
take the form of loans seems to be coming to an end. 

One of the appealing qualities of the ECA program at the 
outset was that, while it would mean more inflation here, it 
promised counter-inflation abroad—hence, a contribution 
to the stabilization of foreign economies and currencies. 
Now the ECA has accepted the principle that the counter- 
part funds may be spent by the ECA countries. The result 
is that the deflationary effect of the sale within those lands 
of ECA-granted goods is to be erased by the expenditure of 
the counterpart funds, albeit earmarked for productive 
projects. This concession was wrung from Washington by 
France apparently before the French Government had 
qualified for the release by balancing its budget. The New 
York Times quotes a French financial expert as stating that 


Below left, Sir Stafford Cripps, British Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
at left, with Dr. Yun-Wu Wang, member of the World Bank’s 
board of governors and Secretary Snyder at the recent meeting of 
World Bank and Fund officials. Below right, the receiving line at 
a reception given by the United States governor and alternate 
governor of the International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
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the decision was taken by ECA under State Department 
pressure on political grounds, namely to keep de Gaulle out 
of power. Whatever the pros and cons of the French release, 
the decision set a precedent for other ECA countries. 

In October ECA was able to confirm the disclosure of 
Sir Stafford Cripps that loan negotiations were being con- 
cluded, not only with Britain, but with France, The Nether- 
lands, East Indies, Belgium, Luxembourg, Italy, Eire, 
Turkey, Denmark and Sweden, as well. This disclosure came 
many weeks after the only previous ECA loan agreement, 
the one with Iceland. 


Republicans and the ERP 


At the Chicago meeting of the Inter-American Council of 
Commerce and Production the Latin Americans who were 
expounding their case for a southward-looking Marshall 
Plan met a cool reception from prominent Republicans. 
Speaker Joseph W. Martin, Jr., reminded the Latins that 
they have an obligation to give foreign investors a square 
deal, while James S. Kemper, who is treasurer of the Re- 
publican National Committee, tossed a wet blanket on 
the idea of an ECA for Latin America. 

If the ECA is to achieve its goal and become something 
more than a relief organization, it will have to overcome not 
only European national sentiments but as well the pressure 
from American export interests, who see in the program 
mainly a sales opportunity for themselves. 


A Habit in Europe 


Just when the British Information Service is making 
real headway convincing Americans that recovery is well 
advanced in the UK, as demonstrated by the progress in 
exporting, along comes Chicago economist Melchior Palyi, 
just back from Europe, asking how the British exporters will 
fare when Germany again becomes a competitor. Palyi 
returns with some disturbing conclusions about the economic 
state of Europe under the ministrations of “Doctor” Paul 
Hoffman. Comparing the prospects in Western Europe 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 90) 


velopment and the International Monetary Fund. Left to right, 
Undersecretary of the Treasury and Mrs. William L. Clayton and 
Secretary of the Treasury and Mrs. John W. Snyder. Secretary 
Snyder and Undersecretary Clayton are, respectively, governor 
and alternate. Six hundred members and delegates attended the 
reception which was held on September 30 in Washington. 
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Are You Missing Trust Business?—I] 


ALBERT JOURNEAY 


“A pessimist will . . . say “What kind of a business sells only 13.4 percent of its gross market? Surely 
something is wrong with its product or its selling methods.” 

“An optimist will see . . . a great opportunity for a tremendous increase in business. His view will be: 
‘This field is barely scratched. Here is a product that most people badly need. With modern methods, we 
should be able to make large gains in a reasonable number of years.’” 


In an article in October BANKING, Mr. JOURNEAY, vice- 
president of The Purse Company (Chicago office), began a re- 
port on his study of the trust business and market in Rockford, 
Illinois. He finishes the report this month, discussing, in the 
beginning, his discoveries in the course of interviews with 
lawyers. 


interesting. The lawyers were cooperative and frank. 

Those interviewed were equally divided between the 
younger “postwar” lawyers and older lawyers of unques- 
tioned standing in their profession. There was one major 
difference between the two groups. The younger ones readily 
accepted the trust institution. The older ones held many 
reservations as to its value to, and place in, the community. 

One lawyer explained that trust institutions filled a needed 
place in Rockford because of the nature of law firms in the 
city. He said the professional standing of Rockford’s lawyers 
was high, but that nearly all the law firms were compact. 
There are seldom more than four members of a firm. Usually 
they are engaged in general practice. They are not set up for 
specialization on fiduciary or financial management. 

One criticism of trust institutions was that they are “care- 
less with the other fellow’s money. They are more concerned 
in seeing that the taxing bodies get their full ‘cut’ than they 
are in saving money for the estate.” 


[interesting with members of the bar proved especially 
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These “portraits” appeared in BANKING for August 1946 under the title “An Album of Wills.” In connection with Mr. Journeay’s article, 
it is appropriate once more to call attention to them. Left to right, the unsigned will, out-of-date will, soldier’s will 
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In further explanation of this point, the lawyer told of a 
trust officer who had asked him for his bill in connection 
with some estate matter. “Don’t fail to make your bill 
worthwhile” was his advice. While the trust officer hoped 
to gain favor with the lawyer, he aroused the latter’s dis- 
trust. 

Another lawyer favored the trust institution in routine 
estate administration but felt it was not good enough for big 
problems. He had in mind the running of a business, or the 
investment of substantial sums in other than government 
bonds. He did not believe in giving a trust institution broad 
discretion. 

One lawyer pointed out that joint tenancy as a means of 
settling an estate merely postponed the day of reckoning. 
He said it was the result of bad advice by lawyers, real estate 
men and banks. He cited the case of a prostitute who would 
inherit a family fortune though it was desired to cut her off. 
Parents had relied on joint tenancy instead of a will. 

This same lawyer indicated that there might be a tend- 
ency on the part of trust officers to direct business to their 
friends. 

Some lawyers indicated they did not like some banks’ 
custom of having the bank’s general counsel review docu- 
ments written by outside attorneys. One lawyer told of a 
Chicago trust institution that “skipped” around the local 
firm of lawyers who had drawn the will. Another lawyer ob- 
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More portraits from the “Album of Wills.” Left to right, the lost will, rejected will, local will 


jected to some trust institutions’ raising their fees as the 
value of the trust increased and failing to lower them when 
it went down. 

Still another criticism was that “Banks think they own 
property in trust. They should consider themselves servants 
of the beneficiaries.”” One lawyer stated that he could name 
a dozen women in Rockford who would never again employ a 
corporate fiduciary. Previous experience with trust institu- 
tions, not necessarily Rockford banks, had alienated them. 

Several preferred individuals as executors and trustees 
because their service would be more personal, less cold and 
impersonal. 

One lawyer was 100 percent against trust institutions. He 
told of a client whose trust had been badly handled by a 
Chicago trust company and who had had to pay exorbitant 
fees. He felt individual service was far better and much 
cheaper. He believed that trust companies were still prac- 
ticing law, though improving in that regard due to pressure 
from bar associations. This man was one of the city’s leading 
legal lights—a Harvard Law School graduate—and he 
doubtless controlled considerable family business. 

On the positive side, lawyers stated that they considered 
local trust departments capable and improving, and local 
trust officers capable men who are not infringing on the 
lawyer’s province. Some said their firms wrote many wills 
naming trust institutions, and that it was easier for the 
lawyer if a trust company was in the picture. Where there 
was a likelihood of controversy between beneficiaries, a trust 
company was the wise choice as executor. Clients had been 
satisfied with the quality of trust service, these lawyers said. 

There is no use fooling ourselves about the trust insti- 
tution’s relations with the bar. While the attitude of the 
younger men offers hope for the future, that of the older ones 
is not encouraging. These older men are as fair as their self- 
interest permits them to be. They do not all have full con- 
fidence in the ability of the trust institution. Probably if a 
client insisted that a trust institution be named, they would 
accede to his wishes. But if the lawyer’s advice on the matter 
were sought, I think the chances would be against the trust 
institution except in special situations. 

I do not maintain that “this swallow makes a Summer.” 
Had I called on other older leading lawyers, such as the two 
firms which are the general counsel for two of the banks (the 
other bank does not employ a general counsel), I would have 
found a more favorable attitude toward the trust institution. 

My experience in this part of the study indicates that trust 
institutions have far to go in effecting an “entente cordiale” 
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with the legal profession. Persistent effort should be main- 
tained to continue the correction. It will not be easy to 
change the attitude of the “die-hard” group, but much can 
be done to ameliorate the present state of affairs. 

Spreading the bank’s legal business is one method. Part 
of the present antagonism is due to the lawyer’s pocketbook 
nerve being adversely affected. It is human nature to re- 
spond favorably when the same nerve is soothed. Directing 
outside business to the lawyers, advertising in their behalf, 
exercising due care in keeping on your side of the fence and, 
above all, giving his clients a high caliber of service will 
develop better relations. A man can’t sock you when you are 
shaking hands with him. If a trust company proves of value 
to a lawyer, you can be sure he will sooner or later be on 
your team. 


What the Probate Records Show 


So far in this report (see also October BANKING, page 40) 
we have considered the human element, the present-day 
status of prospects, bank personnel, and attorneys, with 
respect to trust institutions. 

To complete the report, we must look at the factual side 
of the record. Available is the year-by-year analysis of the 
Winnebago County probate records that Illinois National 
Bank Vice-president George H. Arnold has maintained, as 
mentioned in October. For the purposes of this report, I have 
studied these records for 1939 to 1946 inclusive. 

A recap for the eight-year period discloses: 

Total number of estates probated 

Total dollar volume 

The distribution of these estates by size was: 

Estates under $25,000 2,431 Dollar volume, $13,378,895 

Estates $25,000 to $50,000 172 Dollar volume, 7,842,800 

Estates $100,000 and over 39 Dollar volume, 8,968,500 

This shows that while the dollar volume still remains 
larger in the estates over $25,000, most prospects have 
modest estates. 

In considering his market for trust service, a trust officer 
may well ask “How many people in my city may be classed 
as will prospects?” The record of past years answers this 
question. In Rockford (Winnebago County) one answer is: 
“3,420 adults in Winnebago County will eventually leave 
estates of over $10,000.” 

In arriving at this figure, we consider the number of living 
adults (about 61 percent of the population) and multiply it 
by 4.5 percent, the number a previous study of several 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 141) 


2,642 
$30,140,195 
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METHODS and IDEAS 


Bank Staffs Build New Business 


Three Plans 


Three new business campaigns based 
on staff efforts feature this month’s Meth- 
ods and Ideas department. A bank on the 
Pacific Coast, one in the South and an- 
other in the East organized the drives, 
each of which is outlined in the reports 
that follow. 


Organized Thrift 


URING the past few months BANK 
oF AMERICA has been educating 
its 15,000 employees, and through 

them the people of California, in the 
need for systematic savings. 

The bank organized and promoted an 
intensive campaign to sell its new Thrift 
Club which, it believes, offers the type 
of account people have long been wait- 
ing for. 

The plan, providing the customer 
with a goal and guiding him to it, is 
based on a pattern of regular deposits 
made weekly, semi-monthly or monthly, 
either directly at an office of the bank, 
through a payroll deduction agreement, 
or by authorized deductions from check- 
ing accounts. 

Each Bank of America employee has 
been enlisted as a Thrift Club sales- 
man. At the outset of the campaign 
early last Summer the staff members 
received copies of a pamphlet describ- 
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JOHN L. COOLEY 


ing the plan, its benefits to the cus- 
tomer and to the bank, and suggested 
methods of selling these savings ac- 
counts. Although the drive was sup- 
ported by a large advertising campaign 
(newspapers, radio, billboards, car 
cards, etc.), the grassroots promotion 
was done by the employees. 

“Every person you meet is a poten- 
tial customer,” the bank told its staff. 
“‘Every person has a need for this type 
of systematic savings. So tell them. Tell 
them, and you’ll get results.” 

Employees of the many branches 
competed with each other in meeting 
quotas of club members. Pamphlets, 
blotters, passbooks, ledger cards and 
signature cards, specially designed to 
promote the idea and to facilitate the 
operational angles, were circulated 
among the offices. Supplemental edi- 
tions of the bank’s publication, The 
Bancamerican, reported the campaign’s 
progress and offered sales suggestions. 

Each prospect was told the Thrift 
Club is “a new systematic savings plan” 
designed to help him save successfully. 
It offers him a choice of savings goals, 
ranging from $50 to $10,000, and gives 
him a pattern to follow to reach the goal 
he selects. 

“That pattern,” the bank says, “‘is 
a series of regular deposits, either 50 
or 100, which you make every week, 
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semi-monthly or monthly. Each deposit 
is the same amount, from as little as $1 
to as much as $100, depending upon the 
size of your goal. Thrift Club provides 
a stairway, a step by step climb to the 
amount of money you want.” 

The campaign was personalized by a 
little squirrel in a Scottish costume, 
typifying thrift. This mark appeared on 
all stationery and promotion material 
used for the club; in cut-out form it was 
displayed in each branch lobby. 

Vice-president R. J. Barbieri told 
BANKING that Bank of America plans 
to make the Thrift Club account a 
standard item and will continue to 
publicize this savings medium in the 
same manner as its regular savings and 
commercial accounts. 

Although final results of the four- 
month campaign had not been tabu- 
lated when BANKING went to press, the 
bank reports that more than 40,000 
new accounts were opened in the course 
of the drive. 

One branch manager said his office 
had received 368, for prospective totals 
of $321,650. 

In a letter to the managers and ad- 
ministrative and department heads, 
Mr. Barbieri emphasized the impor- 
tance of continuing the club as a 
permanent service of the bank after 
the formal campaign had closed. 


C Left, a Bank of America Thrift Club 
SEMI-MONTHLY 


member's deposit card 


Below, a sampling of one of the 
newspaper ads that helped promote 
the 
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Bank Offers Merchandise 
Prizes to Staff 


PEOPLES First NATIONAL BANK AND 
Trust Company of Pittsburgh is in 
the midst of a new business campaign 
that features merchandise prizes for 
members of the staff. 

More than 800 awards are being of- 
fered for the best sales records cover- 
ing 14 of the bank’s services. Employees 
receive merit points valued at one cent 
each for new business obtained through 
solicitation outside banking hours or 
the staff members’ regular line of duty. 
For example, a “de luxe” checking ac- 
count is valued at 100 merits and a 
$1,000 loan at 500 merits. In addition 
to the merit awards, the branch or de- 
partment accumulating the largest 
number of points will receive 7,500 ad- 
ditional points to be divided among the 
participants. 

Individual grand prizes will also be 
distributed at the end of the contest 
January 10. There’s a first prize of 10,- 
000 merit points or $100 cash, a second 
prize of 7,500 points or $75 cash; and a 
third of 500 points or $50 cash. The 
services covered in the contest include 
checking and savings accounts, all types 
of loans, travel, travelers’ checks, and 
personal letters of credit. 

The campaign, which started Septem- 
ber 20, was preceded by mailings to 
the employees’ homes. The day the 
contest opened each staffer got, at 
home, a catalogue listing the mer- 
chandise prizes to be given by the bank. 

The merit points may be cashed at 
any time during the contest or accumu- 
lated for some of the larger prizes, val- 
ued at several hundred dollars. 

President Robert C. Downie says 
the value of the contest is not only in 
the competitive spirit it is creating, 
but also in the interest and assistance 


coming from employees’ families and 
friends whose participation is encour- 
aged. 


“Money Marathon” 


A 12-week new business campaign 
by the staff of the Futon NATIONAL 
Bank of Atlanta has brought in 5,103 
new accounts representing deposits of 
$5,931,260.02. 

Conducted as a staff contest, with 
prizes for individuals and teams bring- 
ing in the largest number of accounts 
and dollar volume, the sales drive was 
called the “Fulton Money Marathon.” 
Its theme was “5,000 and One,” the 
5,000 being the goal set for new ac- 
counts while the “one” represented a 
personal challenge to each contestant in 
that it might be the account needed to 
win the grand prize—a two-week all 
expense vacation in Nassau, Havana or 
Mexico City. 

Commissions were paid on each new 
account, based on its balance at the end 
of the contest. The employees were di- 
vided into 12 teams. Each contestant 
was supplied with a sales kit that in- 
cluded introduction cards for distribu- 
tion to prospective customers, mailing 
cards and booklets describing the bank’s 
services. Employees also produced form 
letters for mailing to selected groups 
of prospects. Lobby displays, state- 
ment envelopes and dividend enclosures 
helped promote the campaign. Radio 
announcements and news stories helped 
keep the public informed on its progress. 

Of the total new business received, 
employees’ efforts accounted for 3,932 
accounts and $3,138,800.50. Officers, 
directors and other sources were re- 
sponsible for the remainder. 

The largest dollar volume, $465,- 
222.70, was brought in by Miss Vela 
Bivins, a secretary, whose efforts helped 


Fulton National “Money Marathon” win- 

ners are congratulated by top officers. 

Left to right, Bill Morris, President Cocke, 

Vela Bivins, Board Chairman Haverty, and 
Douglas Symmers 


her team win the team prize. Bill Mor- 
ris, collection teller, earned top honors 
by getting 276 new accounts in 12 
weeks. A teller at a branch, J. W. Self, 
developed so successful a sales technique 
that he was asked to explain his methods 
to the staff at a rally during the con- 
test. The “grand sweepstakes” prize 
was won by Douglas Symmers, also a 
branch teller. A contestant for this 
award became eligible for it when he 
obtained 20 new accounts of $100 or 
more initial deposit. His name was 
dropped in a box, and each similar ac- 
count thereafter gave him an additional 
slip. The winner’s name was drawn at 
the closing staff banquet. 


Budgeting Made Easy 


The Unton AND NEw HAVEN TRUST 
Company of New Haven, Connecticut, 
has devised “‘a family budget plan that 
anyone can understand and operate.” 
Taking a cue from a recent article in 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 108) 


Budgeting made easy—a Connecticut bank’s suggested plan 
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Machine room in the First National Bank of Chicago 


Better Lighting Is a Modern "Must" 


JOHN J. McCANN, JR. 


This is the third in a series of articles by Mr. MCCANN, who 
is in BANKING’s Chicago office. 


T has been demonstrated in numerous remodelings that 
i] what ails most of the old banking quarters, and con- 
tributes most to their atmosphere of “coldness,” is 
largely the lack of good lighting. Of all the jobs tackled in 
bank renovation better lighting is a relatively easy task. 
Armed with a basketful of bulbs and fluorescent tubes, plus 
modern fixtures, the illumination engineer can transform 
drab quarters into bright, inviting interiors, with the flick of 
a switch. 

Poor illumination is not only harmful, but it casts a spell of 
gloom; and we know it is nowhere more depressing to the 
light-trained eye than in our old-fashioned, marbleized, grill- 
worked structures. Because of the average age of our build- 
ings and banking quarters, our lighting systems are 10, 20, 
or 30 years behind the times. Many of these systems, if they 
can be called systems, date back to globed lamps on drop 
cords in a period which frequently placed greater emphasis 
upon opulent decorative motifs than upon lighting per- 
formance. Many thousands of lobbies still sport huge metal 
chandeliers. Others, more advanced, were among the first to 
install indirect and semi-indirect lighting, which was some- 
thing of a new-fangled idea as recently as the Thirties. So 
universal is this problem of better lighting that it tends to 
give our primary modernization job the peculiar twist of 
starting from the ceiling down. 

Better lighting is a modernization “must”! Without it the 
benefits to be derived from other improvements may be 
greatly minimized or totally voided. From a practical stand- 
point it is quite easy to prove that in dollars and cents better 
lighting actually pays for itself by stepping up efficiency and 
production behind the counters and in the machine rooms. 
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As many banks put it, good lighting is a protection for other 
investments—salaries, for instance, and the output of ma- 
chines. The change it brings about in the character of our 
quarters, and its measurable effects upon employee behavior 
give the problems of improved lighting precedence over 
everything else on the modernization program. 

We observed this point in our first national survey of 
bank building programs when more than half the banks re- 
porting indicated plans for new lighting—most of which 
listed fluorescent systems. We observed it again, more re- 
cently, in our analysis of 235 completed bank jobs, which 
showed 181 had added new and modern lighting systems. 
The types of lighting installed by this group of banks vary 
somewhat; these figures may signify the trend: 


159 installed fluorescent exclusively 
10 combined fluorescent with incandescent 
4 combined fluorescent with cathode 
1 combined fluorescent with ceiling spots 
4 used conventional incandescent lighting 
3 used cathode exclusively 
1 combined incandescent with cathode 


There is far more to solving the problems of better lighting 
than merely indicating a preference for a type of light or a 
type of lighting system. It behooves us to know something 
about modern light engineering, and to take some inventory 
of the variety of seeing tasks involved in bank work. Such an 
approach will go a long way toward guaranteeing a better 
job, since we will be conscious of certain tested standards for 
specific tasks. 

We have in banking a wide range of seeing tasks, and, if 
there is an occupational hazard in our field, it would be es- 
sentially eye strain. In auditing, accounting, bookkeeping, 
filing, machine work, and, especially, the precision required 
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Left, Great Falls National Bank, Great Falls, Montana. Right, executive department, Peoples First National Bank & Trust Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


at the tellers’ counters, we have difficult seeing tasks. The 
recommended value of illumination for such tasks is 50 foot- 
candles. Then we have such ordinary seeing tasks as general 
and private office work, correspondence, conference, files and 
mail rooms—requiring a value of 30 foot-candles. We have 
casual seeing tasks which get by with as little as 10 foot- 
candles, including reception rooms, stairways, inactive files 
and storage. Finally, our illumination problem gets down 
to such simple seeing tasks as are encountered in hallways, 
corridors and passageways requiring no more than five foot- 
candles. 

These values have been both laboratory and field tested 
and represent normal requirements. Actually the initial 
illumination values will have to be greater to compensate for 
depreciation of lamp output, dust accumulation and other 
factors. To maintain such values for given tasks tends to 
scale down the cost of installations and the use of power. 


In lighting, as in all good things, too much can be bad, too. 
We should guard against flooding unnecessary power in 
various rooms and work centers, because too much light is 
just as harmful as too little. Incorrect lighting systems are 
easily recognized as glaring, uncomfortable and fatiguing, 
or they may be dull, gloomy, contrasty and full of deep 
shadows. Moderately poor systems are not as readily de- 
tected, although they are nonetheless harmful in loss of 
seeing efficiency and undue fatigue. If you question the 
efficiency of your system—and it is wise to check occasion- 
ally—a technician from your architectural firm, your dealer 
or local power company will quickly take readings to show 
where adjustments may be necessary. 

Three primary facts about good visibility help us appreci- 
ate the need of better lighting in our shops: (1) The eyes see 
most accurately, quickly and comfortably, with the least 
stress upon them, when there is a maximum contrast in 


Left, Lake Street office, Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis. Right, Central National Bank, Euclid, Ohio 
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brightness between the details of the seeing task and their 
background. For instance, in typing or tabulating work, the 
sharpness of figures, the quality of impression and the char- 
acter of the paper have a direct influence on visibility and 
eye strain. (2) The eyes see most comfortably when there is 
little or no difference in brightness within the field of view. 
The teller’s wicket is a good example, for in most older banks 
his counter is brightly lighted whereas his field of view ac- 
tually covers a large section of a poorly lighted lobby. (3) 
Eye comfort and performance are more dependent upon the 
brightness pattern of office environment than upon the color 
scheme or any other factor. This is perhaps best illustrated 
by the many modernized banks which achieve a happy 
medium of good lighting and use color for purely decorative 
or psychological effects. 

Evenly distributed light is most desirable. It permits 
flexible arrangement of office operation and equipment. It is 
the only way of achieving a uniform brightness pattern, 
which is determined by the brightness of the lighting equip- 
ment, the distribution of light from the equipment, and by 
the reflectance values of the room and equipment finishes. 

While there are five distinct types of lighting systems 
indirect, semi-indirect, general diffuse, semi-direct and direct 
—no one system can be recommended to the exclusion of 
others. Banks are using all five exclusively or in various com- 
binations. 

Judging from the cases submitted in our study, lighting 
arrangements in bank lobbies come in for some dramatic 
changes. Where the old-type massive chandeliers are retained, 
they are invariably converted to greater lighting efficiency, 
and are supplemented by other types of fixtures. Many 
of the older banks with skylights or vaulted ceilings have 
built new false ceilings over all or part of the lobby area to 
install acoustic tiles and new lighting systems. These sys- 


tems, generally fluorescent, are either recessed into the 
ceiling or exposed, but most are equipped with eggcrate 
louvers or other devices to eliminate direct glare and increase 
the diffusing characteristics of the light. 


Some Examples Illustrated Here 


There are many interesting examples of so-called strip- 
lighting, which runs horizontally crosswise or lengthwise 
over the whole lobby area. The Lake Street office of the 
Northwestern National Bank of Minneapolis illustrates this 
treatment: The narrow lobby of this office—somewhat 
typical of the problems of many smaller banks—uses 3,500° 
white lamps in two-lamp troffer units in the 10’ 2” ceiling. 
The series of 40-watt fluorescent lamps provides an over-all 
reading of 45 foot-candles. Baked enamel baffles are also 
installed on one-foot centers. The color scheme of this office 
has high reflectance values: The woodwork is light oak, with 
light cream walls, two-foot square celotex tile ceiling blocks, 
and tan and green office furniture. 

The Great Falls National Bank of Great Falls, Montana, 
illustrates another typical lighting arrangement utilizing 
recessed fluorescent strips, plus a series of ceiling spots, 
focused over the writing counters in the lobby center. The 
strips give maximum illumination near the tellers’ counters 
where it is obviously most needed. The writing counters 
have auxiliary indirect fixtures, and the indirect wall brack- 
ets add a little dramatic touch. The windows of this bank are 
glass brick, chosen for diffusing qualities. 

Many of the modern bank lobbies are adopting various 
forms of cove lighting, generally for large center areas, and 
these are broken up into interesting patterns. Where cove 
lighting is employed in this manner, other types of recessed 
or exposed fixtures are positioned to serve the work areas 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 92) 


General office floor of the Chicago Title and Trust Company 
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How a Bank Should Meet the Eye 


The author, who contributed articles 
to BANKING im September and October, is 
a vice-president of the Bankers Trust 
Company, Detroit, and a member of the 
American Institute of Architects. 


to appeal to the eye from the 
standpoint of pleasantness rather 
than impressiveness. 

This appeal to the sense of sight 
should be present in the design of the 
exterior. It is also very important in the 
design of the entrance, and of equal 
importance in the design of the in- 
teriors. Your doorway should express 
an invitation to enter; it should not be 
a creation of steel and bronze that 
seems to warn one to stay out. Let’s get 
rid of vault-like entrances. 

Simple, clean, straightforward de- 
sign, whether “modern” or Roman- 
esque, and appealing color, make a 
room attractive. When one thinks of 
color, one should also think of light and 


| BANK building should be designed 


DAVID J. GOTHOLD 


of surface textures, for both have a 
marked influence on color. 

The apparent size of a room, even its 
shape and height, can be affected by 
color and the amount and type of 
ornamentation used on the walls and 
ceilings, and by the type of floor cover- 
ing. An intricately ornamented ceiling, 
if too low, can seem oppressively heavy, 
while fairly low ceilings, simply treated 
and properly lighted, will appear to lift 
away. 

A small banking room, if all the 
furniture and equipment are kept below 
eye level, and light in color, will have a 
sense of spaciousness lacking in a similar 
room with dark or paneled walls, and 
crowded with the stalagmites and 
stalactites of desk lamps and pendant 
lighting fixtures. I have seen well de- 
signed banking quarters so cluttered 
with flags of all nations, slogans and 
advertising displays, that I was re- 
minded of a booth in a county fair. I 
cannot subscribe to the ideas sometimes 


advanced that the best way to adver- 
tise that the bank makes loans on 
household appliances is to fill the lobby 
with stoves and refrigerators. 

I have heard panel discussions on the 
value of street windows because they 
can be used to advertise not only the 
services the bank has to offer but the 
products that the bank’s good cus- 
tomers have to sell. If we are to attract 
customers to the bank, let us do so by 
the excellence of these services, because 
they are cheerfully and conveniently 
offered, and I for one would use my 
windows for the most part to gather 
what precious daylight there is avail- 
able, and to permit the public to see 
what a fine bank I have. 

I know that the bank must sell its 
services if it is to exist, and I am glad 
that banks have definitely broken away 
from the tradition that insisted that a 
bank be a gloomy, cold strongbox 
decorated to resemble a Greek or Roman 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 140) 


Below, left, a recently opened branch of the Citizens National Bank of Los Angeles, in which large areas of glass are used. Below, right, the 
well lighted and inviting entrance of a branch of the Peoples National Bank of Washington in Seattle 
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Parking area entrance and drive-in window at the Shawmut’s new 
Brighton office 


extensive building program of The National Shawmut 

Bank. Walter S. Bucklin, president, decided in 1940 
that all new and remodeled Shawmut offices should adopt 
a distinctive architectural style—a simplified Georgian 
treatment, which is most appropriate to the area. Under the 
bank’s expansion program, eight new buildings have been 
erected and 11 other offices remodeled. Two more renovating 
jobs are now blueprinted, bringing a total of 21 of the 27 
offices in the chain into uniform architectural styling. 

The Brighton drive-in office typifies the style and treat- 
ment in the colonial flavor which distinguish Shawmut 
offices. In the case of this branch, the architect, Thomas M. 
James Company of Boston, was not hampered by site limita- 
tions. The location is about 100 yards from a busy inter- 
section in the center of the Brighton shopping district; it is 
easily reached from four surrounding towns and has free 
parking space for upwards of 50 automobiles. 


Architecture Adapted In Each Case 


Although the Georgian architecture is a Shawmut stand- 
ard, it is not always rigidly applied, but rather adapted to 
the requirements of each case. In this case, the architect 
worked with a specific model in mind. The general shape, 
with the portico and two wings flanking the central mass 
and balustrades around the flat roofs of the wings, was in- 
spired by Thomas Jefferson’s home, Monticello. The red 
brick structure is surmounted by a cupola carrying a 
weathervane, which has a silhouette of the famous Shawmut 
Indian. 

Overall dimensions of the building are 86 x 32 feet. Be- 
cause Shawmut proof and bookkeeping operations are 
centralized in the main office, less work space is needed. 
The central portion has room for the tellers’ cages, work 
area and a generous lobby. The safe deposit department, in 
the wing on the right, has a vault 17 x 9 feet, seven coupon 


T= architectural traditions of Old Boston guide the 
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Case History 


booths, a conference room and a ladies’ powder room. The 
opposite wing houses the officers’ space, with two conference 
rooms beyond. 

Construction is fire-resistant—wood and steel framing 
on a poured concrete foundation, 12-inch brick walls, a slate 
roof in the middle and tar and gravel roofing on the flat 
wings. The cubic foot area is 82,372. Approximate construc- 
tion cost was $1.63 per cubic foot. 

Only enough excavating was done to provide the necessary 
support for the building and vault, and space for heating and 
ventilating ‘equipment, the employees’ lunch and locker 
rooms, and storage. No excavating was done under the 
officers’ quarters. The rough wooden flooring was covered 
with plywood, linoleum was laid in the tellers’ work space, 
and the conference rooms were carpeted. The rest of the 
floor is black and brown rubber tile in a marbleized pattern 
laid in alternating squares. 

The heating plant is a central, oil-fired system with con- 
cealed radiators. The air-conditioning is an independent 
central system. 

The staff includes two officers and six employees. There 
are six tellers’ windows, not including the drive-in unit. 

Customers entering from the sidewalk come through a 
door operated by an electric-eye; the mechanism is mounted 
in one of the pillars. Inside, radiators are placed on each 
side of the doors and built into narrow, shoulder-high 
counters which heat the cold air from the entrance and 
contain the electric eye for the exit. On the sides away from 
the entrance, specially built customers’ check desks have 
been placed against the counters. 


A Special Reason for High Counters 


The six tellers’ cages face the front doors. As in all Shaw- 
mut offices, the high, enclosed type of counter has been 
used; the upper section is bullet-proof glass, the lower section 
is protected by steel boiler plate. Such complete protection 
is bank policy because of a shooting hold-up some years ago, 
when bullet-proof glass saved a teller’s life. However, the 
forbidding appearance of the tellers’ section is softened as 
much as possible by the general design and ornamental 
pediments of each window. 

Another feature of the tellers’ cages in all the new and 
remodeled Shawmut offices is their small, compact size. 
Where the older cages might have been as much as 7 feet 
wide by 8 feet deep, the newer units adapt a standard 5 feet 
by 6. More efficient operation is a result of streamlining; the 
work is arranged vertically on shelves, rather than hori- 
zontally. 

A feature of the work area behind the cages is the signature 
card file built into a projection of the rear wall 2 feet deep 
and 6 feet wide which is an extension of the lower part of 
the chimney. As a result, the corridor behind the cages is 
completely unobstructed. The cages project two feet less, 
and the lobby space is increased about 65 square feet—a 
gain which certainly justifies the expense of a projection 
containing some 12 square feet. Another, larger projection 
at one end of the work space beside the signature card file 
houses the drive-in teller’s window and the entrance from 
the parking area; it is readily reached by all the tellers. 
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Number 3 


A feeling of spaciousness is carried out in the office by 
obstructing visibility as little as possible. To this end, a 
wrought-iron grill protects the safe deposit wing and there 
is a desk-high rail of the same design in front of the desks 
opposite. Lighting throughout is covered fluorescent, with 
the exception of the conference rooms, where incandescent, 
colonial-type, five-light, brass drop fixtures are used. All 
light fixtures are suspended from an ornamental plaster 
mounting in acoustic tile ceilings. 


Interior Decoration 


Authentic old prints of scenes from the early history of 
Brighton and the life of George Washington hang on the 
walls. Early American maple reproductions complete the 
Colonial atmosphere and provide simple and serviceable 
furniture particularly adapted to public use. There is a 
cheerful glow from the artificial coals in the grate of the 
fireplace behind the officers’ desks, and an old banjo clock 
adds a touch of charm above the mantel. Plaster walls are 
painted a light tan with buff for the paneling and trim. 
Rust draperies at the windows and blue carpeting provide 
color accents. 

Construction of this office has brought a very favorable 
response from merchants and residents in the vicinity. The 
Brighton office replaced some old stables which were an 
eyesore and—like all the new branch buildings—enhanced 
the property values of neighboring shops. 

Present business is largely residential, with some com- 
mercial and industrial accounts. The latter are expected to 
become more and more important as time goes on, since this 
office serves a large area of Metropolitan Boston, where 


View across the lobby toward the officers’ space, from the wing 
which houses the safe deposit department 


many new industrial projects are now being planned or built. 

The capital investment on this building will be amortized 
over its 40-year life. None of the construction costs were 
expensed. The capitalized items were set up in segregated 
groups: building, vault, and furniture and fixtures. 

The bank estimates that the Brighton office will be 
serviceable for at least a 20-year period. But, architecturally, 
the style may be timelessly in good taste. 


Across the lobby can be seen the grille closing off the safe deposit department. Main entrance on the right 
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Mr. O’Hair, right, greets a farmer-friend who the Central National Bank is about to take on a courtesy plane trip to inspect his farm 


The Country Financial Doctor 


HAROLD SEVERSON 


Mr. SEVERSON picks up success stories for BANKING during 
his travels around the country. This month he traces the pattern 
followed by FRED L. O’HaR, president of the Central National 
Bank of Greencastle, Indiana, in serving his farm customers. 


HAT are some of the things a progressive rural 
WV banker could be doing to make farming a more 
profitable business in his county? 

For one thing, he could build a livestock sales pavilion 
and place it in the hands of a competent manager. That 
would attract sales of registered livestock to his town. Be- 
tween 35 and 50 percent of the bulls, cows, rams, ewes, 
boars, and sows offered at those sales would stay in the 
county, thus building up the herds and flocks to a higher 
level. 

Fred L. O’Hair, president of the Central National Bank 
of Greencastle, Indiana, did that several years ago. Today 
there is a notable concentration of purebred beef and dairy 
cattle, sheep, swine, and poultry in Putnam County. 

Or, he could throw his prestige and influence behind a 
pasture development program for his county. He could 
support the county agricultural agent and Soil Conservation 
Service technicians in their struggle to get farmers to re- 
move brush from their fields and to apply generous quanti- 
ties of manure and commercial fertilizer. He could even 
sponsor field days, getting farmers out to see what can be 
done to improve pastures. A little expensive, perhaps, when 
you include the price of free meals for about 300 to 500 visi- 
tors. But Fred O’Hair of Greencastle will tell you it pays 
excellent dividends. 
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A 7-Point Program 


There are other things, of course. If you want to make 
your bank a potent, dynamic institution dedicated to im- 
proving agricultural conditions within your bailiwick, you 
might try doing one or all of these things: 

(1) Organize a purebred livestock association. Fred 
O’Hair and his agricultural representative, Dave Grimes, 
were largely responsible for setting up the Western Indiana 
Shorthorn Association. 

(2) Take a busload of leading farmers, representatives of 
agricultural agencies, and business leaders out to other 
states to see what can be done toward developing profitable 
pasture programs. Just recently Fred O’Hair chartered a 
special bus and took a contingent of key people of Putnam 
County down to the TVA area of Tennessee and the blue- 
grass country of Kentucky. They returned home determined 
to build even better pastures for their livestock. 

(3) Charter a half dozen planes and offer free rides to all 
land owners. That would give them a chance to see the effect 
of sheet erosion and gullying on their farms. Fred O’Hair 
will tell you it’s one of the most spectacular methods of 
emphasizing the dangers of soil erosion ever staged in his 
part of the country. Scores of farmers accepted his invitation 
to see their farms “as a raincloud sees them” and were 
amazed at the numerous thin spots in their land where sheet 
erosion had done heavy damage. Mr. O’Hair asserts it’s one 
of the most effective advertising mediums ever employed by 
his bank. 

(4) Get together with some of the agricultural leaders and 
organize a soil conservation district if your county isn’t al- 
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ready included in one. It may take a lot of spadework to get 
jt set up and you may run into some strenuous opposition 
from unexpected sources. But you'll find the results so signi- 
ficant that you and the other organizers will have difficulty 
in not becoming full time soil control evangelists. Fred 
O’Hair was a major factor in establishing the Putnam 
County Soil Conservation District several years ago. Today 
Putnam County is well on its way toward becoming the 
“bluegrass county of Indiana.” 

(5) Make a special drive to get pastures cleared of brush, 
dams built, grassed waterways constructed, and terraces 
thrown up on sloping fields by financing purchase of earth- 
moving equipment. Fred O’Hair and his Central National 

’ Bank have interested a number of men in buying bulldozers, 
big tractors, and power scoops. His contention is that 85 
percent of the land in Putnam County is subject to sheet or 
gully erosion. Very few court ditches and company ditches 
exist in the county. This means that good natural drainage 
outlets for all farms must be established. 

“Few farmers can undertake this task,” O’Hair contends. 
“But if an operator with adequate equipment moves in, he 
can clear a field of brush or throw up all the terraces a farmer 
needs in a very short time. By financing these operators, our 
bank can render a distinct service to Putnam County 
farmers.” 

(6) Encourage farmers to improve their present land in- 
stead of buying additional acreage. 


“T Advised Against Going Into Debt. . .”’ 


“There’s an old saying around here,” O’Hair explains, 
“that goes something like this: ‘A farmer doesn’t want any- 
thing except all the land adjoining his farm.’ Well, the other 
day a fellow came in here who moved up from Kentucky 10 
years ago and bought about 160 acres. He didn’t have much 
money but by hard work and careful management he’s just 
about paid for the farm. Now he wants to buy 80 additional 
acres to provide sufficient grazing for his livestock. But I 
advised him against going into debt for more land. ‘Let’s do 
it this way,’ I suggested. ‘We'll loan you money for improv- 
ing your pastures. You'll need to clear off the brush and 
apply plenty of lime and superphosphate. It’ll cost you 
around $30 to $40 an acre but you'll double and maybe 
triple the carrying capacity of your pastures. You’ll have the 
best pastures you’ve ever seen. They'll take care of your 
livestock. And instead of paying heavier taxes and buying 
more equipment to handle the mcreased acreage, you’ll be 
getting more from each acre.’ Well, that farmer agreed with 
me. Instead of buying high-priced land, he was improving 
his property without going into a financial hole.” 

(7) Get townspeople interested in better land manage- 
ment. Merchants and professional people often have large 
farms rented out on a shares agreement. “Acquaint them 
with soil improvement programs and you’re taking an im- 
portant step toward making agriculture more profitable,” 
asserts Fred O’Hair. One of his moves was to organize a 
Grasslands chapter of the Friends of the Land movement. 
At a recent meeting, Dr. Jonathan Forman, one of the 
country’s leading authorities on the subject of better nutri- 
tion through better soil, gave residents of Putnam County a 
better understanding of the importance of good farmland 
and its relation to good health. His appearance was made 
possible by the Central National Bank. 

Does this strike you as a formidable list of undertakings? 
Well, Fred O’Hair claims it can be undertaken by any rural 
banker in towns of 10,000 population and over. Son of the 
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late Robert L. O’Hair, who also headed up the Central Na- 
tional Bank, Fred is a graduate of DePauw University. 


**A Responsibility to Community .. .’ 


“A banker is no different from any other merchant,” he 
asserts. “A grocer sells foods, a druggist retails medicine, a 
hardware dealer offers appliances, and a banker sells credit. 
And then, too, we came to the conclusion that we owed a 
grave responsibility to the community. We should teach 
people how to use credit wisely. Our philosophy is based 
upon this thought: ‘If you need money, you need a bank; 
if you have money, you need a bank even more urgently.’ 

“Our plan is to teach people how to use money profitably 
and still make money for the bank. We attempt to guide 
our customers’ thinking for them. If a customer has a severe 
headache, he sees his doctor. If he has a financial headache, 
he should see his financial doctor: his banker. That’s why 
we’re so interested in agriculture. This used to be a wonder- 
ful bluegrass section. But the pasture lands were overgrazed, 
erosion exacted a heavy penalty, and farmers were thinking 
more in terms of additional land than of developing the 
property they already owned. So we determined to do our 
little bit toward changing all this.” 

Putnam County today is a vastly different place from 
what it was back two decades ago. Listen to David L. 
Grimes, a prosperous farmer who was agricultural representa- 
tive of the Central National Bank for several years: 

“Fred O’Hair has a knack for spotting the weaknesses in 
our farming setup and then setting the machinery in gear for 
correcting the faults. For example, it used to require three 
acres for each animal unit in this acre. Today, a single acre 
supports three animal units. Our livestock program has been 
accelerated by his ‘Profits from Pasture’ campaign. There’s 
scarcely a livestock breeder who doesn’t belong to a breed 
association of some type. It was O’Hair’s idea to build that 
big livestock sales barn on the outskirts of Greencastle.” 

Although neither a farmer nor a graduate of an agricultural 
school, O’Hair is a close student of agricultural conditions. 
In addition to having Grimes serve as his agricultural ad- 
visor, O’Hair reads farm magazines and experiment station 
bulletins. This has supplied him with a wealth of informa- 
tion that he considers invaluable in making farm loans. 

The large number of agricultural loans on file at the Cen- 
tral National Bank is proof that O’Hair practices what he 
believes. By serving as finaricial doctor for hundreds of 
farmers, he is curing their financial pains. At the same time, 
his widespread development program is making Putnam 
County one of the finest and most progressive counties in the 
Midwest. 


Farmers and agricultural representatives from Putnam County, 
Indiana, who made a bus trip to the bluegrass section of Kentucky 
and the TVA area of Tennessee as guests of the Central National 
Bank 
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This study of farm commodity prices in relation to parity 
was made by EpGar T. SAvIpGE, secretar of the Agricultural 
Commission of the American Bankers © ssociation. 


many farm commodities registered a decline. On 

that date the index for all prices received by farmers 
290, based on 1909-14 prices equal to 100. The highest index 
of prices received was 307, in January 1948. 

While the index of 290 is only 1 percent lower than that of 
30 days previous, prices of farm crops averaged 9 percent 
below a year ago but the prices for livestock and livestock 
products averaged 9 percent higher during this same period. 
In other words, the continued high prices of livestock and 
livestock products are keeping up the index level. 

The index of prices paid by farmers (including interest 
and taxes) was 250 on September 15, 1948, or two and one- 
half times as high as it was in 1910-14. This represented a 
decline of 1 percent from that of a month earlier and reflects 
the lowering in prices of feeds and some items bought for 
family living. It is very important that country bankers and 
farmers study the current trends in farm commodity prices 
in order that they may keep abreast of what is in the wind 
for the farmer and his business. 

Here are average prices received by farmers on September 
15, 1948, as well as the five-year average for 1935-39. The 
percent of parity is given for September 15, 1948 in the 
table in the opposite column. 


(y September 15, for the second consecutive month, 


What Is Parity and How Does It Work? 


A parity price is one that will buy the same quantity of 
other products as it would during some specified base period. 
Congress has stated that the objective of parity is the re- 
establishment of farm product prices which would give 
these products a purchasing power (with respect to things 
the farmers buy) equivalent to that possessed in some previ- 
ous period of favorable prices, commonly designated as a 
period of parity prices. 

Each farm commodity has been given a “base period” 
price with 1909-14 average being this period for most com- 
modities. For instance, $.884 is the base parity price for 
wheat in 1909-14. This figure of $.884 should be multiplied 
by an index of prices of things farmers buy for production 
and living. This index is set up monthly by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. Applied to wheat, in this instance, 
the index of prices of things farmers buy was 250 on Sep- 
tember 15, 1948, or two and one-half times as high as it 
was in 1910-14. Therefore, the parity price of wheat in 
September 1948 was $.884 x 250 percent, or $2.21 per bushel. 

When prices in general start to decline, experience gained 
at the close of World War I indicates that the prices of 
agricultural products which farmers sell drop faster and 
further than the prices of things they buy. Farmers then, 
as debtors, find the retirement of their debts difficult for 
they then must sell more of their products to obtain the 
same number of dollars to meet their debts. For example, if 
farm commodity prices drop to the 1935-39 level, a farmer 
would necessarily have to sell approximately 30 (200 Ib.) 
hogs to meet an indebtedness of $500, compared to approxi- 
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Farm Commodity Prices and Debts 


Average Farm Commodity Prices 


Five-year Average 
average price as 
prices Sept. 15, a percentage 
Commodity 1935-1939 1948 of parity 
Dollars 
Wheat, bu... 84 1.97 89 
Rice (rough), bu. 74 2.16 106 
Corn, bu....... 69 1.78 111 
Oats, bu... .. 34 69 69 
Barley, bu... . 53 1.08 70 
Sorghum, grain, cwt... . 1.17 2.16 72 
Hay, ton...... 8.87 18.00 61 
Cottonseed, ton 27.52 68.10 121 
Soybeans, bu......... 95 2.45 
Flaxseed, bu.. . 1.69 5.74 136 
Potatoes, bu... . 72 1.53 82 
Sweet potatoes, bu.. . 81 2.32 105 
Beans, dry edible, cwt.. . 3.52 8.33 99 
Peas, dry field, cwt.. . . 1.40 4.99 
Apples, bu......... bats 90 2.44 102 
Oranges, box 1.11 1.96 52 
Hogs, cwt...... 8.38 27.30 150 
Beef cattle, cwt...... 6.56 24.20 178 
Veal Calves, cwt....... 7.80 26.20 155 
Lambs, cwt.. ... 7.79 23.40 159 
Milk, Whsle., cwt.,.......... 1.81 5.08 123 
Milk Cows, head........ 54.30 198 .00 — 
Cents 
Cotton, lb... . 10.34 30.94 100 
Ib... 16.8 46.7 96 
27.9 66.2 — 
Butterfat, Ib... 29.1 75.6 116 
Milk, retail, qt... 3% 10.2 19.4 — 
Chickens, live, Ib... ... 14.9 31.9 112 
Turkeys, live, Ib........ 16.0 43.3 120 
Wool, Ib... ... ert 23.8 46.3 101 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


mately 10 (200 Ib.) hogs that he would have to sell at 
present-day prices to meet a $500 debt. 

The combination of high prices for farm products, high 
yields, and an unusually favorable relationship between 
receipts and expenses in recent years have all contributed 
to a high income for farmers. It is significant that the 
farmer’s net income fluctuates more violently than gross 
income and it is net income that enables the farmers to 


accumulate capital for the purchase of farms and to pay 
their debts. 
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News for Country Bankers 


Merchandising . .. Bank Operations ... Legislation ... Research ... Better Farming 


This selection of news affecting various aspects of country 
bank management was compiled by Mary B. LEacu of 
BANKING’S editorial staff. 


Bad Debt Reserve Method Manual 


MANUAL covering the “Reserve Method for Treating 
A Bad Debts in Banks for Federal Income Tax 
Purposes” has been prepared by the Commission on 
Country Bank Operations and a copy sent to each member 
of the American Bankers Association. 

This manual is designed to acquaint banks with the re- 
serve method approved by the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
and to provide them with a step-by-step procedure for 
applying this method in their own banks. The manual is 
subdivided into several sections, including (1) advantages 
to be derived from reserve method; (2) obtaining loss experi- 
ence for each year; (3) instructions and sample forms to be 
used in determining charge-offs and recoveries during the 
year; (4) instructions and schedules for use in preparation of 
20-year experience and in determining percentage of losses 
to loans; (5) instructions and schedule for use in determining 
the 20-year moving average percentage; and (6) instructions 
and schedules for use in calculation of reserve for first and 
subsequent years. 

“Uncertainties which are apparent in almost every field of 
business endeavor make it imperative that banks accumulate 
and maintain adequate reserves in proportion to risk assets,” 
said Richard W. Trefz, Commission chairman, in a letter 
accompanying the manual. “Such reserves insure that our 
banks will be in a position to continue their vital services to 
the people of our communities on a sound and conservative 
basis. 

“Tn writing this booklet under the chairmanship of Clyde 
D. Harris, my predecessor as chairman of the C.B.O., the 
Commission received valuable assistance from representa- 
tives of other A.B.A. departments and of federal and state 
supervisory authorities,” Mr. Trefz said. Mr. Trefz is presi- 
dent of the Beatrice (Nebraska) State Bank. 


A 10-Point Program for Country Bankers 


10-PoINT program for country bankers in 1949 was ap- 
proved by the Agricultural Commission of the American 
Bankers Association at its meeting in Detroit prior to the 
Association’s annual convention. The planks in this program 
are soil conservation, youth activities, farm land prices, 
credit files and merchandising farm credit service, outside 
farm programs, agricultural outlook and marketing, GI 
farm loans, county key bankers and 1000-point ratings, 
socialized and subsidized lending, and farm credit schools 
and general agricultural schools for bankers. The continued 
participation of state bankers associations in carrying out 
its program was asked for by the Commission. 
In announcing the 1949 program, Chairman Charles T. 
O’Neill said that the Agricultural Commission will keep 
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abreast of all agricultural developments in order to maintain 
the integrity of credit for the American farmer by continuing 
to cooperate with state bankers associations, national farm 
agencies, supervisory agencies—state and national—and 
the numerous agencies of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

Agricultural committees of state bankers associations were 
urged by the Commission to maintain a working relationship 
with the colleges of agriculture and experiment stations as 
well as all other agencies and organizations that will tend to 
foster better banker-farmer relationships. 

Forestry, for the first time, becomes a part of the Com- 
mission’s soil conservation work. The forestry program in- 
cludes: (1) acquainting bankers with information pertaining 
to forestry agencies operating in the states; (2) cooperation 
with federal, state, and private forestry agencies in studying 
forestry potentials, and in making use of existing studies by 
Federal Reserve banks and others; (3) cooperation with 
colleges of agriculture in making studies of forestry produc- 
tion and of economic importance of forestry; (4) a study of 
integrating bank financing with forestry production; (5) 
a study of adequate fire control; and (6) invitations to fores- 
try experts to speak on programs at state meetings. 

As has hitherto been the practice, the Commission’s 1949 
program includes projects which call for the publication of 
special data during the year. 

In the field of subsidized lending, it will continue to assist 
country banks to compete with government agencies. 


The Valley National Bank of Phoenix concludes this advertisement 

with an invitation to “come in and find out all about this easy, 

low-cost way to turn your millstone mortgage into a stepping-stone 
to debt-free farm ownership” 


ls Your 


Farm Mortgage 
a MILLSTONE 


ora 


STEPPING-STONE 


A «mittstone” mortgage is a mortgage that cuts 
deeply into your profits, year after year, to pay high 
interest rates and costly renewal charges, while the 
debt itself remains as big and burdensome as ever. 


On the other hand, a “stepping-stone” mortgage is one 
that makes it easy for you to clear your debt. And that’s exactly 
the kind of a farm mortgage offered by the Valley National 
Bank, in cooperation with the Equitable Life Assurance Society. 


Under our liberal farm loan plan, your mortgage “reduces 
itself” because every payment increases your equity in your farm 
by whittling down your debt. It also keeps the interest paid 

~_~_Jight up te date, Ip most cases, the interest rate is only 4% a 
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42 States Receive 1000-Point Award 


HE state bankers associations of 42 states were honored 
at the 74th annual convention of the American Bankers 
Associations when 1000-point rating awards were presented 
to their representatives by the A.B.A.’s Agricultural Com- 
mission. Presentations were made by Commission Chairman 
Charles T. O’Neill, who is vice-president and trust officer 
of the National Bank & Trust Company, Charlottesville. 
Five states—Alabama, Colorado, Idaho, Minnesota and 
Virginia—received special awards for having attained 1000- 
point ratings for 10 consecutive years. Other states getting 
the award are as follows, with the number of years they have 
received it: Oregon, 19; Georgia, 18; North Dakota, 17; 
Washington, 14; South Dakota, 13; California, Kansas, 
Vermont, and Wisconsin, 12; Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas, 
and Utah, 11; Arkansas, Kentucky, Nevada, New Mexico, 
New York, 9; Illinois and Mississippi, 8; Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania, 7; Nebraska, 6; Arizona, Indiana, Lowa, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Michigan, and South Carolina, 5; Missouri, New 
Jersey, North Carolina and West Virginia, 4; Connecticut, 
Florida, and Rhode Island, 2. 

The rating awards are presented annually to those state 
associations whose banks have been of outstanding service 
to the agriculture of their area during the year. Points 
toward the award are given for such activities as promotion 
of soil conservation; encouragement given farmers to widen 
crop incomes through cooperation with the extension service 
of the state agricultural college; sponsorship of 4-H Clubs 
and other farm and youth-group activities; and special 
activities such as farm credit schools, educational projects, 
and tours. Points are also given for quality of regular bank- 
ing services such as ample agricultural credit, and the state 
association program carried on by a state agricultural com- 
mittee. Of major importance in this work is a statewide 
organization of county key bankers to serve the rural com- 
munities of the state. 

William C. Christensen, president, Commercial National 
Bank, Hillsboro, Oregon, is chairman of the Commission’s 
1000-Point Rating Program Committee. 


Bank Credit Study Available 


stupy, “ Bank Credit for American Agriculture,’ based 

upon a questionnaire sent to commercial banks early 
in 1948 for the purpose of obtaining data on the use made 
of bank credit by farmers, has been published by the Agri- 
cultural Commission of the American Bankers Association. 
The banks were asked to supply data from their individual 
records on the number of farmers who borrowed, the amount 
of loans made, and the number of loans made to farmers 
during 1947. Information was secured on non-real estate 
farm loans, real estate loans on farm land, and loans guaran- 
teed by the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

An analytical digest of the data obtained from 4,000 
replies is presented in this booklet, which is being distributed 
to Commission members, agricultural committees of state 
bankers associations, state secretaries and farm leaders. It is 
available to member banks upon request. 


Country Gentleman Praises 
Bendersville Bank 
g bes liberal loan policy of the Bendersville National Bank 


of Bendersville, Pennsylvania, under the stewardship 
of the bank’s cashier and secretary, Lloyd Kuhn, is featured 
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“Can’t you hurry a little? Here comes the 
4-H photographer!” 


le 


in an article in the November issue of Country Gentleman 
under the by-line of Associate Editor Buckley Maits. 

“Half owner of a profitable orchard himself, he (Kuhn) 
has come to know farmers and farming around there so well 
that some 90 farmers a year depend on him and Dale Crum, 
assistant cashier, to make out their income tax reports,” 
says Editor Maits. “Other banks may send salesmen out 
for farm business now but Kuhn long ago gained their good- 
will to such an extent that the Bendersville bank has never 
had to worry about competition—even from low-interest, 
government loan agencies.” 

Although the Bendersville bank has but 1,000 depositors 
and resources of only $2 million, Mr. Kuhn passes on about 
750 loans for nearly $1 million annually, according to Editor 
Maits. 

“Although he naturally can’t okay every loan request,” 
says the article, “Kuhn has gained the reputation in the 
farm country around Bendersville for never turning one 
down if it has any chance of earning some money for the 
borrower. During the depression he made loans at the same 
fast clip he does today, the only difference being, as he says, 
‘They’re repaid more quickly today and each loan is usually 
for more money because it takes more money to do things 
now.’ 

“His belief in the soundness of farm loans is vindicated 
by the bank’s batting average on bad loans. Not even in 
the depths of the depression did they go above one-half of 
1 percent of the loans outstanding. And in the past eight 
years they have cost the bank an average of less than $200 
a year. 

“At present the bank has about $156,000 out to farmers 
in short-term loans at 5 to 6 percent. The average is about 
$1,500 per loan and most of them are for less than a year. 
Some are for operating expenses. Usually these are secured 
only by the borrower’s signature or by someone going on the 
note with him. 

“Loans for machinery or livestock are usually from one 
to five years and most of them are secured by chattel mort- 
gages. Although chattel mortgages are still a novelty to 
many Pennsylvania farmers, the ones I talked to around 
Bendersville seemed to think they are a good idea.” 

The Country Gentleman measures the bankers’ evaluation 
of Cashier Kuhn by saying that he has twice been elected 
president of the Adams County Bankers Association and 
that the Pennsylvania Bankers Association two years ago 
named him county key banker, which post he still holds. 
It also points out that farm deposits at the Bendersville bank 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 137) 
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Tenth in a series of famous American 
skylines — Portland, Oregon 


DEVANEY 


H. EUGENE DICKHUTH 


Mr. DicKHUTH is a financial writer on the New York 
Herald Tribune. 


n government bonds, the varying opinion over the 

outlook for interest rates and other factors combined 
to bring about enough uncertainty so that the market in 
Treasury obligations at times has been at a standstill, with 
negligible daily price changes. 

The discussion about the pegs is carried on by two schools 
of thought. One, represented by the insurance companies 
and by several large banks, apparently feels the pegs on the 
victory 24s should be dropped to 98. This group believes 
that this would not affect materially the confidence of in- 
vestors, but would be a great enough disadvantage to deter 
insurance companies from selling their bonds, originally 
bought at par or thereabouts, to invest proceeds in cor- 
porate loans, bonds or mortgages. 

In the other camp are, at this writing, officials of the 
Federal Reserve banks, savings banks and the bulk of the 
smaller commercial banks. They believe that the present 
pegs should not be tampered with and should not be lowered 
in any category. 

Political spokesmen in either the Democratic or Republi- 
can camp have studiously avoided taking a position in the 
matter, so that this question and that of future interest 
rates has remained in the academic realm of discussion. 

The resultant uncertainty, in which neither buyers nor 
sellers take any decided action, as on previous occasions, 
has been a great boon to the fiscal authorities, making it 
virtually unnecessary for them to stabilize quotations 
through open market operations. In the past such periods of 
uncertainty have often been created through what has been 
referred to as “open mouth operations.” 

Barring outbreak of hostilities between the East and the 
West, no basic change in the picture is expected until several 
weeks after election. 


Ts: controversy over continuation of the present pegs 
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There is little reason to assume at this time that a Repub- 


-lican Administration would make drastic changes of policy 


immediately or announce plans before new personnel would 
take over in January. 

In fact, Elliott V. Bell’s action in New York State as 
Superintendent of Banks, in raising the reserve requirements 
of non-member banks in conformity with higher required 
reserves of member banks of the Federal Reserve System, 
has led to the widespread conviction that Republican fiscal 
management is more or less in agreement with what has been 
done under the Truman Administration in its anti-inflation 
campaign. 

The expectation is that Treasury policy on cheap money 
rates will be continued, too, as an inevitable measure of 
expediency in carrying the national debt. Whether any more 
willing ears will be lent to the pleas for further stiffening of 
interest rates than before also remains to be seen. 

It may be assumed, too, that there is agreement in Re- 
publican quarters with continuation of consumer credit 
controls and such other restrictions as are in existence today. 
However, it is perfectly obvious that decisions of the Ad- 
ministration next January and thereafter will be chiefly 
made on the then prevailing trend of economic behavior. 

If inflationary tendencies continue it is always possible 
that the Federal Reserve Board, in pursuance of its new 
Congressional mandate, might order another increase in 
reserve requirements on demand deposits of member banks. 

Official interpretation of the economic barometer read- 
ings, too, are likely to influence the course to be taken in 
forthcoming refundings and decisions as to whether short 
term interest rates should be increased by another notch. 

Routine municipal, state and local government issues for 
improvements, coupled with utilities and rail financing, 
dominate the new securities field. Since the market has not 
been overloaded with offerings, most securities moved fairly 
well into investment channels, including the heaviest 
items. 
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NUMBER of organizations—including the A.B.A.—in 
A cooperation with the nation’s Better Business Bu- 
reaus, have okayed a voluntary ban on advertising 
offers purporting to make instalment loans or extend instal- 
ment credit on any basis prohibited by Regulation W. 

The ‘Voluntary Standards for Advertising Consumer 
Credit” shape up like this: 

(1) No advertiser shall make any statement about credit 
terms which is false or misleading or which tends to frustrate 
Regulation W. 

(2) No advertiser shall make any offer or representation 
which states or implies that loan or credit terms are avail- 
able, which in fact are not obtainable under Regulation W. 

(3) No advertiser shall use any statement which states 
or implies that loan or credit terms, permitted by Regula- 
tion W under special circumstances or in limited cases only, 
are available generally. 

(4) No advertisement shall be so constructed, typo- 
graphically or otherwise, as to create the impression that 
credit terms featured apply to all merchandise, loans, 
credits, or services offered in the advertisement, when such 
is not the fact. 

(5) No advertiser shall offer allowances or credits, includ- 
ing trade-in allowances, which are fictitious or exaggerated 
or in any way tend to mislead. 

(6) When instalment credit terms are advertised as 
specific amounts per week or per month, the advertiser shall 
refer to the fact that a down-payment is required, if such 
be the case. 

(It shall be deemed satisfactory for an advertiser to adopt 
any one of the following methods of compliance: 
the amount of the down-payment specifically; (b) name the 
percentege of down-payment required ; (c) state, without 
qualification, that a down-payment is required.) 


(a) Name 
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Voluntary Standards Adopted for Consumer Credit Advertising 


THEODORE FISCHER 


Consumer Credit Dre gest 


CUSHING 


(7) No specific down-payment shall be quoted in an ad- 
vertisement which is less than the amount required in 
Regulation W. 

(8) When offers to lend money for the purchase of listed 
merchandise are advertised, the advertiser shall refer to the 
fact that such loans are limited to only a portion of the 
purchase price or to the purchase price after the down- 
payment. 

) No advertiser shall refer to an instalment credit as a 
charge account. Instalment credit is defined by Regulation 
W to mean “an extension of credit on which the obligor 
undertakes to make two or more scheduled payments or as 
to which the obligor undertakes to make two or more sched- 
uled payments or deposits usable to liquidate the credit, or 
which has a similar purpose or effect.” 

(10) No advertiser shall employ the phrase 
down,” or its equivalent, 
account. 

The new Regulation W, like its predecessor, does not 
include any control over advertising. During the war, na- 
tional compliance by advertisers with similar self-imposed 
standards was well-nigh universal. The new advertising 
standards follow the pattern set after the imposition of the 
original credit control regulation issued by the Federal 
Reserve Board in 1942. 


money 
in connection with a charge 


Missouri Points the Way 


The Missouri Bankers Association is proposing to the 
next session of that state’s legislature a carefully drafted and 
comprehensive bill governing instalment interest rates. 

The state’s new constitution, adopted in 1945, says that: 
“The rates of interest fixed by law shall be applicable gen- 
erally and to all lenders without regard to the type or classi- 
fication of their business.” 
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Under this provision, the association maintains, instal- 
ment loans will often incur fixed costs which actually exceed 
the gross charges permitted by law. 

On a loan of $100 for one year, interest of 8 percent may 
be charged. A single-payment loan of $100 for one year 
would bring $8 in interest. An instalment loan of $100 for 
one year, paid monthly, would bring in only $4.33 as the 
interest applies only on the unpaid balance. 

The bill proposed by the Missouri Bankers Association 
suggests rates for loans up to certain maximums—with 
one exception: No rate is suggested for instalment loans of 
up to $600, this rate being left for the legislature to deter- 
mine. “The association takes the position,” it has said, 
“that rates needed by other classes of lenders for this type of 
loan must necessarily be higher than rates needed by banks.” 

On loans over $600 and up to $1,000, the association 
recommends a rate of $8 per $100 per year on loans repayable 
in monthly instalments. The proposed rate for amounts over 
$1,000 and up to $2,000 is $6 per $100 per year when re- 
paid in monthly instalments. A maximum length of time of 
36 months is proposed for instalment loans. Lenders are 
not to be allowed to split loans for the purpose of obtaining 
a greater rate of interest. 

The rate is stated in actual dollars rather than in per- 
centages because “it has been the custom of many automo- 
bile finance companies, the FHA, and many other lenders to 
so state the rate; and it is believed that this is the method 
which will be most readily understood in terms of the dollar 
cost by the most people.” Stating the rates in percentages is 
sometimes confusing, the association says. “Experience 
has shown that many people construe 16 percent per annum 
to mean $16 per $100 of instalment loan, whereas it is 
actually $8.67 per $100 of instalment loan.” 


The proposed bill would also provide for a refund of the 
unearned interest in the event loans are repaid before ma- 
turity. This would prohibit rate-gouging when a borrower 


-WARREN 
EVANS 


“You shouldn't be self-conscious; 
everything is strictly confidential” 
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Credit Creates 


BANK CREDIT is the creation of purchasing power. 
. . - A mechanism for the creation of credit is just 
as essential to the kind of a world in which we live 
as is steel or fuel, or any other basic necessity. 

When we make loans, on two basic questions we 
must satisfy ourselves. First, obviously, is the loan 
safe? Then, what will be the over-all impact of the 
purchasing power we are creating? 

If it serves to increase or maintain production, 
or to increase or maintain employment, I think we 
may reasonably say that the loan is useful. If the 
loan results merely in an increase in prices without 
benefiting physical production or employment, the 
real value of the loan is at least open to question. 

We must have the courage to decline loans which, 
in our best judgment, will not benefit the applicant 
or which will accentuate trends we believe unde- 
sirable. 

G. F. Price 
at NABAC Annual Convention 


pays off a loan in full before the full term of the contract 
has expired. 

The bill would also prohibit the packing of a contract 
with various kinds of service charges: “If the total interest 
and return for the loan amounts to more than 8 percent per 
annum simple interest, no charge, service, return, or amount 
whatsoever in addition to the interest shall be directly or 
indirectly charged, contracted for, or received, except the 
fees allowed by law actually and necessarily paid out by the 
lender to any public officer for filing, recording, or releasing, 
in any public office, any instrument securing the loan, which 
fee may be collected when the loan is made or at any time 
thereafter.” 

The bankers association has sent a copy of the proposed 
legislation to the banks of its state, together with a set of 
questions and answers designed to provide a quick ac- 
quaintance with the bill and a fuller explanation of its 
provisions. This section explains that “on loans from $1 
to $600 the rate of interest . . . has been left open in this 
bill for the final determination of the legislature itself as to 
an equitable charge. Why is this done? Because we recognize 
that banks are not in a position to suggest a rate which 
might be fair and equitable to the many types of lenders 
who require higher rates in accord with the type of risk they 
solicit.” 

And further: “Are these the rates Missouri banks must 
charge? No. Competition in the making of loans determines 
rates. Our inyestigation shows that most banks will charge 
rates lower than these.” 

On its proposal to make loans for as long as 36 months, 
the association explains that this is suggested merely as a 
maximum. “Present limitations imposed by Regulation W 
do not permit terms this long, but many exceptions are 
recognized by the Federal Reserve Board, as for example, 
business loans of certain types, and some forms of home 
modernization which may still exceed the general limitations 
of Regulation W. . . . Proposed bill is suggesting maxi- 
mums only.” (CONTINUED ON PAGE 118) 
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Twas the Month Before Christmas 


ES, Santa, we know there are still nearly two monthsful 
Y of days until December 25. But it’s not too early for 
the banks to make their Christmas celebrations—and 

that, old timer, is just what the banks are doing. 

Here’s a short preview of the coming festivities. It’s 
gleaned from the replies to a question BANKING asked 
several score banks: “Are you planning to do anything for 
Christmas?” 

“Plenty!” they said. There’ll be gorgeous trees and lights, 
special window and lobby displays, Christmas parties for 
community kids, carol sings by bank choruses, organ con- 
certs. And—best of all, perhaps—many banks will be re- 
membering underprivileged folks, especially children. 

For a good Christmas spirit rouser drop in at the Chicago 
Civic Opera House for the children’s party given by the 
Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Company. 
More than 3,000 kids and grown-ups will be in the audi- 
torium watching a professional entertainment, listening to 
the orchestra, organ and songs by the bank choir, and wait- 
ing for the distribution of gifts to everyone under 13. Last 
year it took 10 Santa Clauses to hand out the 1,500 presents. 

For many years the First National Bank of Fort Worth 
and its officers have long been closely identified with a local 
home and school for needy youngsters; and on Christmas 
Eve there’s always a big time in the bank lobby for the 150 
kids at that institution. Presents distributed come from Fort 
Worth Sunday schools, but holiday goodies are provided by 
the bank. 

The Marshall & Isley Bank of Milwaukee has a girls’ club 
which gives a party for children. It’s held in the lobby, the 
club members taking care of the entertainment and distri- 
bution of gifts—usually clothing as well as toys and candy. 

The Barnett National Bank of Jacksonville, Florida, 
distributes Christmas baskets to about 80 needy families. 
At the Crocker First National Bank of San Francisco the 
Employees’ Club sponsors a children’s Christmas tree party 
on the Saturday before the holiday. Each little visitor gets a 
present, and a box of cookies and candy. 

At the Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn there’s also a 
distribution of toys—this one to several orphanges, day 


Children of London employees of Central Hanover Bank and Trust 
Company await the distribution of gifts from the staff in New York 


A young 
Philadelphian 
sits one out 
(or is he sing- 
ing, too?) at 
a Christmas 
Eve gather- 
ing in the 
lobby of 
Land Title 
Bank and 
Trust Co. 


nurseries and hospitals in the borough across New York’s 
East River. And at the Federal Reserve Bank of Minne- 
apolis the staff makes a donation to the Family Welfare 
Association for the account of a Merry Christmas for the 
city’s needy young people. 

The Fort Worth National Bank has a jolly Christmas 
party for its staff. Everybody gets a toy, with the suggestion 
that it be turned over to a bank committee which will see 
that it reaches an underprivileged home by December 24. 

The staff of Central Hanover Bank and Trust Company 
of New York collects toys to be sent to the children of the 
people in the London office. It also fills stockings and gathers 
gifts for young New Yorkers who otherwise might miss 
Christmas. 

For several years Delaware Trust Company of Wilming- 
ton has used the Yuletide as an occasion to remind people 
that CARE packages are a practical way of expressing good 
will. The bank will probably do so again. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 66) 


The choir of The National City Bank of Cleveland leads a Christmas 


music program in the lobby 
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UNION 
) PACIFIC | 


John H. Hall 


* One of a series of ad- 
vertisements based on 
industrial opportunities 
in the states served by 
Union Pacific Railroad, 


Unite with Union Pacific in selecting sites and seeking new markets in California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Washington, Wyoming. 


*Address Industrial Department, Union Pacific Railroad 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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The Liberty Bank of Buffalo, New York, is visited by a caroling 
troop of Camp Fire Girls just before the holiday 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64) 

The Northern Lights, a girls’ society at The Northern 
Trust Company, Chicago, provides toys which are displayed 
in the bank lobby at Christmastime and then distributed to 
Chicago children by the newspapers. 

Here’s a good story: It seems that last Christmas the 
village of San Lorenzo, California, had planned a com- 
munity Christmas celebration for the young folks in the 
civic center. However, the town fathers ran out of money for 
the grand climax, which was to be the arrival of St. Nick by 
air. Well, there was some frantic scrambling around for 
financial help, and Central Bank of Oakland offered to meet 
the emergency by arranging for a helicopter. So Santa came 
to San Lorenzo according to specifications—and the bank 
plans to see that he’ll come again this year. 

We mentioned displays. Look in the big window of the 
Live Stock National Bank of Omaha and you'll see, at 
Christmastime, a Bethlehem stable with figurine wise men. 
At the Liberty Trust Company of Cumberland, Maryland, 
there’ll be a manger scene in the window, while Farmers 
Bank of the State of Delaware, at Dover, will have a display 
—probably a Santa Claus workshop or something of similar 
appeal to boys and girls. 

Nashua (New Hampshire) Trust Company, which lives in 
the snow country, gives over a window to an animated group 


Richmond folks gather at the State-Planters Bank and Trust 
Company for a Christmas celebration 


of S. Claus and reindeer. The Plainfield (New Jersey) Trust 
Company catches the Christmas spirit with silhouettes or 
Dickens characters done in cut-outs; and Irvington National 
Bank in the same state expects to repeat last year’s popular 
novelty: a Christmas painting by high school seniors. 

In the lobby of The Peoples National Bank of Norristown, 
Pennsylvania, you'll see a mechanical display of Santa’s 
workshop, with that big sleigh hurrying across the sky. In 
Boston, the National Shawmut Bank will have rigged a 
platform whereon is a cozy, snow-thatched house, or maybe 
a Christmas tree at a fireside. 

At the Parkchester branch of the Dollar Savings Bank, 
New York City, there’ll be a big reproduction of an old 
English tavern. A sled and reindeer will be crossing the 
background sky, and stars will blink. 

The Meriden (Connecticut) Savings Bank plans an elec- 
tric train exhibit which will remind the small fry that (pardon 
the commercial) a good way to get things you want is to save 
for them. 

At the State-Planters Bank and Trust Company, Rich- 
mond, a Christmas house will be set up in the yard. Built 
by the bank’s carpenters, it’s surrounded by a picket fence, 
and this year smoke will be coming from the red brick 
chimney. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 139) 


Santa Claus arrives at San Lorenzo, California, in a helicopter provided by the Central Bank of 
Oakland 
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FIELD 
WAREHOUSING 


Warehouse Receipt Loans 
Against Inventory 


The increasing use of our Field Warehouse Service 
. . . for Warehouse Receipt Loans against raw 
materials or finished products stored on the bor- 
rower’s own premises . . . indicates that more and 
more bankers recognize our service as the most 
complete and economical available. 


OPERATING OFFICES 


128 Jackson St., Albany 1, Ga. * Healey Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. * 60 State St., Boston 9, 
Mass. ° 14 Lafayette Square, Buffalo 3, N. Y. * Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte 2, N. C. 
120 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. * Thomas Bidg., Dallas 1, Texas * National Bank 
Bidg., Detroit 32, Mich. * Roosevelt Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. * 121 W. Forsyth St., 
Jacksonville 2, Fla. * 520 W. Seventh St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. * First National 
Bank Bidg., Memphis 3, Tenn. * 16 So. Broad St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. * Keystone Bidg., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. * 222 Spring St., Shreveport 69, La. * 8th & Locust Sts., St. Paul 1, 
Minn. * 243 Kearny St., San Francisco 8, Calif. * University Bidg., Syracuse 2, N. Y. 


New York Terminal Warehouse Company 
25 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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SRELORDPAK. 


I means a lot to bankers to know that 
Recordak—the company that pioneered 
modern automatic microfilming and its 
application to banking systems 20 years 
ago—has the Eastman Kodak Company 
behind it. 


It means that Recordak equipment — the 
reproducing and viewing units—is right photo- 
graphically in every detail. For it’s made by 
Kodak. And as the foremost manufacturer of 
photographic apparatus and materials, Kodak 
not only knows cameras, lenses, films, lighting 
—it also knows how they must be integrated 
to give the most efficient result. 


It means that the film is right, too. Right 
for the equipment—right for the exacting job 
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of photographically reducing documents to very 
small images on film. Right—because Kodak 
designed, engineered, and produced both the 
equipment and the film to work together as a 
unit... for just that purpose. 

And it also means that the film processing 
offered by Recordak is right. It just couldn’t 
be otherwise—bankers realize—with Kodak- 


perfected technics and equipment controlling 
the process every step of the way. 

Sound backing, this—Kodak backing—and 
it is behind Recordak in every phase of its 
service to banking. To learn more about the 
significance of the Recordak service itself . . 
product of 20 years’ experience devoted to 
microfilming and its banking application . . 


write for the Recordak booklet, “IN BANK 
AFTER BANK AFTER BANK.” 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


**Recordak” is a trade-mark 


SRECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming — 
and its application to banking systems 
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Majority Stockholder’s Rights 


DECISION of the Arkansas Supreme 
A Court points out the possibly 
basic truth that a majority stock- 
holder should not sell his controlling 
interest in a bank if he still wishes to 
control the management of the bank. 

Plaintiffs had gone to New York 
from their native Arkansas county 
and, according to the court, having 
accumulated a considerable amount of 
surplus cash, they became nostalgic 
for their old home, returned and looked 
around for places to invest. They as- 
certained that the local bank was a 
prosperous institution and proposed 
buying a controlling interest from the 
bank’s president and majority stock- 
holder, explicitly stating that they 
wanted no stock unless they could buy 
a controlling interest. 

The president was not anxious to 
sell, but plaintiffs said that they 
wanted the stock for investment pur- 
poses only, were not bankers, knew 
nothing about operating a bank and 
would not buy the stock unless the 
president would agree to remain in 
charge of the bank. Finally, induced by 
plaintiffs’ assurances, the president and 
some of the minority shareholders sold 
plaintiff enough of their holdings to give 
them a majority interest. 

Thereafter plaintiffs must have de- 
cided that they did know something 
about operating a bank, for friction 
developed over the making of certain 
loans. Plaintiffs proposed that certain 
changes be made in the by-laws; notice 
of the annual stockholders meeting was 
given, but without notice of the pro- 
posed changes; on the day of the meet- 
ing plaintiffs did not appear and con- 
sequently no meeting could be held. 

Plaintiffs then demanded that notice 
be given for a meeting at a later date. 
The demand was not complied with and 
plaintiffs filed suit to compel the presi- 
dent to call the meeting. He in turn 
claimed the sale of stock had been 
“induced and procured through false 
and fraudulent representations” and, 
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Majority Stockholders . Perpetuities - Mechanics Lien 


joined by the minority stockholders who 
had also sold shares, asked that the sale 
be rescinded. 

Reversing a lower court, a majority 
of the supreme court found for plain- 
tiffs, held that the sale had not been 
procured by fraud, and noted that sell- 
ers of a majority stock interest in a busi- 
ness had no right to assume that the 
buyer would never at any time or under 
any circumstances assert the rights 
which majority ownership give. Rice 
v. Beavers. 212 S.W.2d 30. 


Sheer Poesy 


Oklahoma’s Criminal Court of Ap- 
peals waxed poetic in upholding the 
convicton of a divorced husband for 
forging his former wife’s signature to a 
check drawn on her account. 

The couple had been divorced a dec- 
ade or more, but had since lived to- 
gether off-and-on. When defendant was 
arrested, his former wife came to his 
defense and swore that, although she 
hadn’t given him authority to sign the 
check in question, she frequently had 
given him authority to sign checks dur- 
ing the past 13 years. This was shortly 
after she had claimed and received 
reimbursement from her bank on the 
grounds that various other checks 


signed by defendant were forgeries, and: 


also shortly after she had been con- 
fronted with the checks and failed to 
recognize the signatures thereon as the 
signature her husband had used for 
13 years. 

Accordingly, the court admonished 
defendant, with apologies to Omar 
Khayyam: 

“The moving finger writes 

And having writ moves on, 
Nor all your piety nor wit 

Shall lure it back to cancel half a line 
Nor all your tears wash out a word of it” 

. and forthwith clapped him into 
gaol. Sunday v. State, 194 P.2d 905. 


Interest from FDIC 


When the FDIC in good faith resists 
the claim of a depositor in a closed 


bank, takes the case to court and loses, 
the depositor becomes entitled to his 
money only when judgment is entered 
by the court. Thus, according to the 
eighth Circuit Court of Appeals, such a 
depositor is entitled to interest on his 
money only from the date of judgment, 
not from the date of the closing of his 
bank. 

The court, reversing one part of a 
decision reported here in October 1947 
BANKING, held that the only theory 
upon which to base the liability of the 
corporation for interest from the day 
the insured bank closed would be that 
its obligation to pay deposit insurance 
accrued on that date. This theory was 
held to be untenable since federal law 
requires the corporation, when not 
satisfied as to the validity of a claim for 
an insured deposit, to “require the final 
determination of a court of competent 
jurisdiction” before paying. Thus, the 
claim did not become payable until a 
court had determined its validity, and 
the corporation could not have been in 
default prior to that time. 

It was further held that neither party 
in the action should have been held 
liable for court costs. The lower court 
had assessed costs against the corpora- 
tion. The appellate tribunal ruled, in- 
stead, that the Congress intended that 
exercise of the corporation’s right to 
insist upon an adjudication of a doubt- 
ful claim should not be subject to 
costs or penalties. FDIC v. Billings 
County. 168 F.2d 452. 


Rule against Perpetuities 


The Rule against Perpetuities is a 
somewhat ancient rule of law through 
which public policy frowns upon the 
creation of interests in property which 
will be contingent and uncertain until 
some time in a far distant future. More 
vulgarly, it keeps grandfather from 
tieing up the family cabbage ad in- 
finitum. 

The rule has been classically stated 
somewhat as follows: No property in- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 72) 
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“amazing!” 


W.. the artist submitted 


sketches for the backdrop for the 
Todd Imprinter exhibit at the 
A.B. A. Convention at Detroit and 
the Convention of the National 
Association of Bank Auditors and 
Comptrollers at Atlanta, it read: 


IT’S NEW! 
INEXPENSIVE! 
PROFITABLE! 


We vetoed “AMAZING.” 
Amazing to us the new Todd 
imprinter was, but it seemed pos- 
sible that the statement might be 
thought extravagant. 

But the most frequent comment 
heard at the Todd Imprinter dem- 
onstrations was —‘‘AMAZING!”’ 


Amazingly, the Imprinter 
de-skills printing, renders it pos- 
sible for any bank to imprint as 
few as 20 checks economically — 
or as many as 200 quickly for a 
depositor—in the bank—and 
deliver in a matter of minutes. 

We'd like to tell you about 
this major contribution to operat- 
ing efficiency through reduction of 
missorts and wrong postings—and 
its importance to your Public Rela- 
tions program as well. Why not 
write us today? 


ROCHESTER NEW YORK 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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California-wide 


correspondent service 


brings you efficiency 
PLUS “the human touch” 


Naturally you want speed and efficiency in the handling of 
your California transactions. Through its California -wide 
service (yours through one account in Los Angeles or San 
Francisco) this bank gives you direct routing to more than 
300 communities. 


Of equal importance is “the human touch” in your corre- 
spondent relationships. Bank of America’s correspondents 
will tell you that this bank has personalized its services in 
a manner which adds an important extra value for banks 
and bankers everywhere. 


Dank of America 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
California's Statewide Bank 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION © MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Bank of America Travelers Cheques ore known 
the world over. Sell them to your customers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7() 


terest is good unless it must vest, if at 
all, not later than 21 years after some 
life in being at the creation of the inter- 
est. It is not enough that the event, 
upon which the vesting will occur, may 
happen, or even that it will probably 
happen, within the limits of the rule: if 
the event can possibly happen beyond 
those limits, it is too remote. , 

Thus defined, the rule may be and 
frequently has been considered simple. 
When applied to particular factual 
situations, it might fairly be considered 
otherwise. 

In a recent will case the New Jersey 
Court of Chancery reminded itself that 
the rule is not a rule of construction, 
“but a peremptory command of law.” 
It is not designed to determine a tes- 
tator’s intention, but rather to defeat 
his intention. Every provision in a will 
should be construed as though the rule 
did not exist. Then to the provisions so 
construed the rule should be “ remorse- 
lessly applied.” 

The court construed a will as pro- 
viding for payment of trust income to 
testatrix’ husband for life, upon his 
death to her children for life, upon their 
deaths to her grandchildren for life, and 
finally upon their demise, payment of 
the principal of the estate to her great- 
grandchildren. 

Then it was decided that the will 
violated the rule. The great-grand- 
children’s interest could not vest until 
the death of the last surviving grand- 
child. Since the children of the testatrix 
were living at the time of her death, it 
was possible that a grandchild of the 
testatrix could be born after her death, 
survive the present grandchildren and 
then die leaving a child—a _ great- 
grandchild of the testatrix. The interest 
of this possible great-grandchild would 
not vest until the death of its parent, 
who was not a person in being at the 
time of the creation of the interest. 
And thus, reasoned the court, the in- 
terest might not vest until more than 21 
years after the death of the last life in 
being at the time of testatrix’ death, 
and “clearly” violates the rule. Tomp- 
kins v. Pryor. 60 A.2d 801. 


Exception to the Rule 


The Rhode Island Supreme Court 
was not quite so remorseless in applying 
the Rule against Perpetuities to another 
will, too long and involved to sum- 
marize here. 

That court stated that its first duty 
was to ascertain, if possible, the intent 
of the testator as expressed in his will, 
and then to give effect to that intent, if 
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it was not contrary to “positive law.” | 
The rule being one of positive law, the 
testator’s intent should be determined 
apart from and regardless of it. 

But, explained the court, there is one 
exception. When the language of a will 
is found to be “really ambiguous,” the 
rule may be used to help in construing 
the language. If one construction might 
result in vesting an interest at a time 
beyond the limits of the rule, while an- 
other reasonable construction would 
vest the interest within those limits, 
then the latter view should be adopted 
—unless doing so would substantially 
destroy some clearly expressed intent 
of the testator. 

The court did not define what it 
means by “really ambiguous.” Indus- 
trial Trust Co. v. Flynn. 60 A.2d 851. 


State v. Federal Liens 


Two federal court cases dealing with 
relative power of state and federal 
governments to create and enforce liens 
might be compared with the opinion of 
another federal court, reported in these 
pages last July, that an aircraft chattel 
mortgage held by the Federal Govern- 
ment takes precedence over a state- 
created mechanics lien on the aircraft, 
and that the creation of liens upon air- 
craft is a federal matter exclusively. 

In Murry v. The S. S. Meteor, 78 mm A507, cotton fiber paper, Resolute Ledger 
F. Supp. 637, the federal district court | is rugged. It withstands heavy use, has good writing and 
for the Eastern district of New York erasing qualities and is an excellent moderately priced paper 


holds that a maritime lien created by 


forceable in the federal courts. The lien of moderate importance ...such as inventory, payroll, 

in question was for wharfage on the production and social security. 

ship Meteor, which was not in navigable | 

condition either at the time the lien 

arose or at the time of the lawsuit. 

Federal maritime lien laws specifically 

provide that they shall supersede all 

state statutes in the same field. The 

court held, however, that the Meteor, 

due to its condition, was not “‘an instru- 

ment of navigation” within the mean- 

ing of the federal law in question, and 

thus could not be the subject of a lien | These famous names identify the papers manufactured by the 

under that law. 
This being the case, the opinion then | 

pointed out that state-created liens | each watermark to identify the genuine for your protection. 

were not prohibited merely because the | 


Congress could create liens superior to 
OLD COUNCIL TREE BOND 
them. In effect, the court held that | sertcneheemeaee 


federal power in the field of commerce | SUCCESS BOND STONEWALL LEDGER 
meant nothing until asserted, and then CHIEFTAIN BOND RESOLUTE LEDGER 


only to the degree asserted. Since the 
NEENAH 
Congress had not asserted its power — ee een 


over ships like the Meteor, there was | NEENAH THIN PAPERS NEENAH INDEX BRISTOL 


nothing to bar assertion of the lien 
created by the New York legislature. 


And, finally said the court, the full NEENAH PAPER COMPANY e NEENAH, WIS. 


reach of congressional power, when 


asserted, extends only to denial of | sss 
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Neenah Paper Company. The name Neenah appears in 
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Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


140 Broadway 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 


PARIS 


Madison Ave. at 60th St. 
LONDON 


Rockefeller Plaza at 50th St. 
BRUSSELS 


Condensed Statement of Condition, September 30, 1948 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 


Due from Banks and Bankers. . 
U. S. Government Obligations . . 
Loans and Bills Purchased . . . 
Public Securities . . -$ 
Stock of Federal Reserve 
Other Securities and Obligations . 
Credits Granted on Acceptances . 
Accrued Interest and Accounts 

Receivable. . 
Real Estate Bonds andi Mortgages 


Bank Premises . . . . « 
Other Real Estate . 


Total 


698,319,091.48 
1,026,486,872.28 
927,435,810.67 
96,572,647.92 
9,000,000.00 
10,294,085.30 
15,466,830.63 


8,115,144.00 


1,312,309.50 


140,761,017.35 
4,763,395.78 
16,729.41 
$2,797,782,916.97 


LIABILITIES 


Castel . « « « 
Surplus Fund ..... 
Undivided Profits . . . . 


-$ 100,000,000.00 
200,000,000.00 


65,330,450.68 


Total Capital Funds . 
Deposits . . 
Treasurer’s Checks Outstanding 

Total Deposits .. . 
Acceptances . . | 
Less: Own Acceptances Held 

for Investment .... 


Dividend Payable October 1, 1948 
Items in Transit with Foreign 
Branches . . 
Accounts Payable, 
Expenses, Taxes, etc. . 


Total Liabilities . . 


20,563,342.13 


- $ 365,330,450.68 


$2, 319, 634, 017. 17 
24,473,478.61 


2,344,107,495.78 


5,011,453.88 


15,551,888.25 


3,000,000.00 
653,963.15 


69,139,119.11 


88,344,970.51 


- $2,797,782, 916.97 


Securities carried at $155,074,188.66 in the above Statement are pledged to qualify for 
fiduciary powers, to secure public moneys as required by law, and for other purposes. 


J. LUTHER CLEVELAND 
Chairman of the Board 


WILLIAM L. KLEITZ 
resident 


DIRECTORS 


GEORGE G. ALLEN Director, British- 

American Tobacco Company, Limited, 

and President, Duke Power Company 

WILLIAM B. BELL President, 

American Cyanamid Company 

Fk. W. CHARSKE Chairman, Executive 

Committee, Union Pacific Railroad Company 

J. LUTHER CLEVELAND Chairman ofthe Board 
W. PALEN CONWAY 

CHARLES P. COOPER President, 

The Presbyterian Hospital in the City of New York 

WINTHROP M. CRANE, Jr. President, 

Crane & Ces Inc., Dalton, Mass. 

STUART M. CROCKER President, 

The Columbia Gas System, Inc. 

JOHN W. DAVIS of Davis Polk Wardwell 

Sunderland & Kiendl 

CHARLES E. DUNLAP President, 

Berwind-White Coal Mining Company 

GANO DUNN President, 

The J. G. White Engineering Corporation 

WALTER S. FRANKLIN Executive Vice- 

President, The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 


LEWIS GAWTRY 


JOHN A. HARTFORD President, The Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 

CORNELIUS F. KELLEY Chairman of the Board, 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company 

MORRIS W. KELLOGG Chairman of the 
Board, The M. W. Kellogg Company 

WILLIAM L. KLEITZ President 


CHARLES S. MUNSON Chairman, Executive 
Committee, Air Reduction Company, Inc. 


WILLIAM C. POTTER Retired 
GEORGE E. ROOSEVELT of Roosevelt & Son 


EUGENE W. STETSON Chairman, Executive 
Committee, Illinois Central Railroad Company 


THOMAS J. WATSON President, 
International Business Machines Corporation 


CHARLES E. WILSON President, General 
lectric Company 
ROBERT W. WOODRUFF Chairman, 
Executive Committee, The Coca-Cola Company 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Cor poration 


access to federal courts for enforcement 
of a conflicting state law, since the 
Congress “can scarcely in terms repeal 
a state statute.” 

In re Taylorcraft Aviation Corp., 168 
F.2d 808, concerned two liens on the 
property of a bankrupt corporation: 
one for labor and materials furnished; 
the other for unpaid taxes. The mechan- 
ics lien arose under Ohio law and the 
tax lien under Federal law. 

Notice of the tax lien was filed after 
the mechanic had finished his work but 
before he had filed notice of his lien. 
Under Ohio law, however, notice of a 
mechanics lien, filed within 60 days 
after work is finished, takes effect as of 
the day the work was started. 

Since the mechanic’s work was 
started prior to filing of the tax lien and 
his notice filed within the time limit, 
the referee in bankruptcy held that his 
lien was entitled to priority over the 
Government’s. 

Agreeing with the referee, the Sixth 
Circuit Court of Appeals pointed out 
first of all that the Federal law provid- 
ing that, in cases of insolvency, debts 
owing to the United States shall be 
first satisfied, does not apply in bank- 
ruptcy. It then said that it was aware of 
no Supreme Court decision holding that 
a mechanics lien effective from the date 
of performance of work is subordinate 
in bankruptcy proceedings to a tax lien 
perfected after the work had been per- 
formed. It was noted that the Bank- 
ruptcy Act itself specifically provides 
that such mechanics liens may be valid 
against a trustee in bankruptcy even 
though arising or perfected while a 
debtor is insolvent and within four 
months of his bankruptcy. 

The court then reviewed “certain 
well-established legal considerations” 
in favor of sustaining the priority of 
the mechanics lien, even as against a 
lien for federal taxes: Bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings are proceedings in equity. 
Mechanics liens have been created by 
statute in every state because the legis- 
latures realized the equity in favor of 
the mechanic who has enhanced the 
value of property, without payment for 
labor and materials expended. Other 
creditors are not prejudiced by the 
existence of a mechanics lien, but actu- 
ally benefit from the enhanced value of 
their security. The giving of priority to 
the Government over the mechanic in 
this case would give the Government 
the enhancement of the value of the 
property in question. Such action 
would constitute an unjust enrichment 
of the Government, contrary to the 
essential principle upon which the 
mechanics lien rests. 
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TRUST BOOKKEEPING... 


STATEMENTS... 


REVIEWS... 


... from Remington Rand Punched Cards! 


Cards like this— representing each item held —tell you rates . . . dates acquired —in brief, all the information 
at all times exactly the investments held for each you need. 

trust account. When the assets they represent are 
disposed of, the same cards are run through the 
NEW Remington Rand Tabulator to prepare — 
speedily, accurately, automatically,—the many 
required lists, records and reports. 


But that’s not all. Other sets of cards are reproduced 
automatically from the security-asset file to handle 
collections and tax returns. And the same cards are a 
reservoir of information that can be tapped at will 
for other timely and revealing facts. In addition, 
many commercial-department applications can be 
profitably put on Remington Rand punched-card 
machines—such as personal loans, consumer-credit 
loans, safe deposit, safe keeping, expense distribu- 
tion, payroll, investments, special checking accounts, 
budget accounting, mortgages, and real estate. 


These records are tailored to your needs. They contain 
complete descriptions . .. names of securities . . . face 
values or numbers of shares . . . carrying values . . . 
tax classifications . . . income and maturity dates . . . 


FREE BOOKLET 


Remington Rand punched-card methods are used 
If you have a corporate trust depart- ; : : 
aut, profitably by banks and an ever-increasing number 


Bank of the Manhattan Company of progressive businesses everywhere. 
uses punched cards. Glad to send you 


\\ this booklet. They can work profitably for you. To find out how, 
just call our nearest branch office, or write: Tabulating 
WRITE TODAY! Machines Div., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


FOR 40 YEARS — PUNCHED-CARD PACEMAKER 
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Appraisal Conference 


NATIONAL APPRAISAL CONFER- 
A ENCE will be held in New York 
City, November 12 and 13, 
under the auspices of the American 
Institute of Real Estate Appraisers. 
The meetings will be held in the En- 
gineering Societies Building and will be 
open to the public. Topics and speakers 
will include: “Government Money and 
Credit Policies, and the Outlook for 
Stabilization of the Price Level,” Dr. 
Jules I. Bogen, professor of finance, 
Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration, New York University; “The 
Relative Position of Housing in the 
Competition for the Consumer Dollar,” 
Dr. Dexter M. Keezer, chief economist, 
Business Week; “Sales Volume, Profit 
Margins and Future Retail Store Rent- 
als,” Dr. Thurston H. Ross, chairman 
of the institute’s education and research 
committee; ‘‘ Urbanism and the Future 
of Land Values,” Dr. Herbert B. 
Dorau, professor of economics, Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration, 
New York University, and real estate 
expert; “Current Political and Eco- 
nomic Trends and the Future Value of 
Property,” George L. Schmutz, former 
president of the institute. There will 
also be a panel discussion on construc- 
tion costs. 
President of the AIREA is Charles 
B. Shattuck. 


NABAC Growth 


The National Association of Bank 
Auditors and Comptrollers reports that 
its association year just ended saw the 
largest membership growth in the or- 
ganization’s history, a net increase of 
439 members. Since September 1, 1940, 
the association has grown by 145 
percent. 

NABAC officers elected at the recent 
convention are: president, Paul D. Wil- 
liams, vice-president and comptroller, 
Corn Exchange National Bank and 
Trust Company, Philadelphia; first vice- 
president, Edward F. Lyle, comptroller, 
City National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Missouri; second 
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vice-president, Burton P. Allen, execu- 
tive vice-president, Capital National 
Bank of Sacramento, California; secre- 
tary, Raymond C. Deering, comptroller, 
Manufacturers Trust Company, New 
York; treasurer, Clarence H. Lichtfeldt, 
comptroller, First Wisconsin National 
Bank, Milwaukee. 


Bank Women Officers 


Bernice D. Parks, assistant treasurer 
and member of the corporation, The 
Provident Institution for Savings in the 
Town of Boston, was elected president 
of the Association of Bank Women at its 
annual convention at the Hotel Fort 
Shelby in Detroit. 

Other officers chosen were: vice- 
president, Marion E. Mattson, assistant 
cashier, Northwestern National Bank, 
Minneapolis; recording: secretary, Ger- 
trud M. Sundlie, assistant to the man- 
ager, National Shawmut Bank of 


- and in closing may I state that if 
my efforts here tonight have impressed the 
magnitude of the situation on but one per- 
son, I am satisfied” 


CS 


Boston; corresponding secretary, Eliza- 
beth A. Browne, assistant secretary, 
City Savings Bank, Bridgeport, Conn.; 
treasurer, Rebecca Lambert, auditor, 
Upper Avenue National Bank of 
Chicago. 

Eight regional vice-presidents chosen 
were: Lake Region, Florence V. Camp- 
bell, assistant cashier, State Bank of 
Milwaukee; Middle Atlantic, Sarah T. 
Arthur, Irving Trust Company, New 
York; Mid West, Esta Conn, assistant 
cashier, Security Savings Bank, Marsh- 
alltown, Iowa; New England, Cora I. 
Blanchard, assistant treasurer, Suffolk 
Savings Bank for Seamen and Others, 
Boston; Northwestern, Marguerite Pat- 
ton, assistant cashier, Seattle First 
National Bank; Southern, Manuella C. 
Taylor, vice-president, Pascagoula-Moss 
Point Bank, Pascagoula, Miss.; South- 
western, Gladys R. Nisbett, vice-presi- 
dent, First State Bank, Dumas, Texas; 
Western, Edith H. Schaaf, assistant 
cashier, Beverly Hills National Bank 
and Trust Company, Beverly Hills, 
Calif. 


Farm Credit School 


The New York State Bankers Asso- 
ciation has announced another farm 
credit school to be held in Syracuse 
December 7 and 8. This will be the sixth 


_ project of its kind sponsored by the 


New York association, the first having 
been held in 1941. 


Consumer Bankers 


Robert M. Hanes, president of the 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., and former 
president of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, was the principal speaker at 
the opening session of the recent annual 
convention of the Consumer Bankers 
Association in Pinehurst, N. C. Mr. 
Hanes spoke on “ Joint Responsibilities 
of Commercial and Consumer Bankers.” 

Principal themes of the convention 
program were increased operating effi- 
ciency and development of the deposit 
structure. Speakers in addition to Mr. 
Hanes were Gurney P. Hood, North 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 78) 
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Sagging doors and windows .. . plaster cracks .. . warping... 
rotting . . . rodent, termite and fungus damage—these are the 
maintenance and repair factors that commonly eat up profit- 
able returns on a building investment. 


And these are conditions that Stran-Steel Framing virtually 
eliminates. 


Because steel doesn’t absorb moisture, Stran-Steel joists, 
studs and plates cannot warp, twist or otherwise change 
shape. Thus plaster damage and other objectionable condi- 
tions caused by shrinking and swelling are not found in a 
building framed with Stran-Steel members. 


Steel is by nature resistant to rotting, termites, fungi and 
rodents. The “‘backbone of steel” provided by a Stran-Steel 
framework insures absolute freedom from the spreading 
plague of termite damage. 


In every way, Stran-Steel Framing safeguards your invest- 
ment. Its enduring quality keeps buildings attractively sal- 
able over a longer period of years. And the earlier completion 
of buildings framed with Stran-Steel members means more 
immediate returns. 


Stran-Steel Framing has now been successfully used in resi- 
dences, garden-type apartments, multiple dwellings, com- 
mercial and industrial buildings for over ten years. Back 
of its high quality are the reputation and facilities of the 
Great Lakes Steel Corporation, producer of America’s most 
useful and versatile building—the famous arch-rib Quonset. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Stran-Steel Division - Dept. 76 - Penobscot Bidg. - Detroit 26, Mich. 
A UNIT OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


THE VERSATILE QUONSET* 
DEMONSTRATES THE VALUE 
OF STRAN-STEEL FRAMING 


This attractive bottling plant is a Quonset adapta- 
tion employing a Quonset 40 and a Quonset 20. 
It shows the flexibility in design possible with all six 
basic Quonsets. The precision, all-steel construction 
of Quonsets is meeting the needs of industry and 
agriculture in every section of the country for a 
quality building at moderate cost. The arch ribs of 
the pre-cut Stran-Steel Framing—to which both ex- 
terior and interior covering materials can be nailed 
—make the Quonset a quickly erected, economical, 


easy-to-adapt building. 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Active committee members of the Delaware Bankers Association, who attended a luncheon 

meeting recently in Rehoboth. The association’s president, Gordon Willis, vice-president of 

the Farmers Bank of the State of Delaware, Dover, has designated this group to carry out his 
administration’s program 


The first class at the Vermont Institute of Banking, which was held at the University of 
Vermont last September. A second session of the institute will be held in 1949 


Fred W. Greene, executive secretary, North Carolina Bankers Association, signing the trust 

indenture for group life and hospitalization insurance for banking personnel of that state. 

Seated with Mr. Greene is I. M. Bailey, general counsel, NCBA. Standing are Harry Clody, 

(left) manager, group department, State Capital Life Insurance Company, and Irving F. 
Hall, president of the same company 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 76 
Carolina bank commissioner; Harold E. 
Zarker, vice-president, First Bank and 
Trust Company, Perth Amboy, N. J.. 
Joseph Stagg Lawrence, vice-president, 
Empire Trust Company, New York; 
Gary M. Underhill, executive vice. 
president, The Charter Bank of Phila- 
delphia; and J. Melville Broughton, 
former governor of North Carolina. 


High School Education 


Development of a new educational 
program by the New York State Bank- 
ers Association has been undertaken 
by its Committee on Educational Pro- 
grams, chairman of which is Herbert 
F. Milligan, assistant vice-president, 
Marine Midland Trust Company, Bing- 
hamton. 

Plans contemplete the production of 
a series of 10-minute films to be shown 
in junior and senior high schools. Other 
teaching aids will be developed, includ- 
ing, perhaps, a “kit” of bank forms, 
such as checks, which might be useful 
to high school students specializing in 
commercial subjects. Materials of in- 
terest to teachers and students in the 
elementary grades are also being con- 
sidered. 

The New York association has an- 
nounced termination of its sponsorship 
of the posterama program. Further de- 
velopment of the posteramas is now in 
the hands of a private organization. 


Bankers and a Citrus Survey 


The Florida Bankers Association has 
been receiving widespread praise for its 
survey of the citrus industry. An item 
in the Orlando Sentinel recently said 
that “. . . too few people realize what 
a great service the Florida Bankers 
Association has done for the State of 
Florida in conducting its survey of the 
citrus industry. The concept of such a 
task in itself is a brave thing. Too few 
associations are willing to jeopardize 
their own well-being by performing the 
necessary but unpleasant task. The 
fact that the Florida Bankers Associa- 
tion was willing to mix itself in a misera- 
bly tangled mess is indicative of the 
new approach that bankers have to 
their responsibilities to the community.” 


Safe Deposit Officers 


At the annual convention of the 
American Safe Deposit Association in 
Boston, the following officers were 
elected: president, Paul M. Becker 
manager of the safe deposit division of 
the First Wisconsin National Bank of 
Milwaukee (succeeding Harold F. Corey, 
First National Bank of Boston, who 
was elected to a three year term as a 
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Paul M. Becker 


member of the association’s executive 
committee); vice-president, A. L. Wiss- 
man, safe deposit manager, First Na- 


tional Bank of Philadelphia; secretary- | 


treasurer, Hubbard S. Lafoon, assistant 
vice-president, State-Planters Bank and 
Trust Company, Richmond. 

Mr. Becker, who served for the past 


year as the association’s vice-president, | 
has been a member of the staff of the | 


First Wisconsin National Bank for 22 
years. He worked in various depart- 
ments of the bank until 1932, when he 
became a member of the safe deposit 
division and was advanced to manager 
in 1945. He is a past president of the 


Wisconsin Safe Deposit Association and | 


is that association’s present secretary. 
He is also editor of the Wisconsin Asso- 
ciation’s publication, The Guard Key. 


Busy Year for Kentucky 


The Kentucky Bankers Association 
has issued an interesting booklet out- 
lining its activities for the year 1947 
1948. It contains numerous photo- 
graphs, which make it a valuable record 
for participants in KBA projects. Sub- 
jects covered include meetings, poster- 
ama series, group insurance and retire- 
ment plan, agricultural program, the 
Kentucky School of Banking, the 
Statewide radio advertising program, 
bulletin service and the Kentucky 
Banker, \egal counsel, legislative activ- 
ity and the reward fund. There is also a 
discussion of some plans for the future. 


Auditors’ Conference 
The Institute of Internal Auditors 


held its seventh annual conference in | 


Chicago, October 17-19. The means of 
raising the standards of internal audit- 
ing were discussed by leading authori- 


ties. Among the speakers on general | 


subjects were C. S. Young, president, 
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Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, and 
Melchior Palyi, economist and lecturer. 

The institute has 26 chapters in this 
country, Canada, England and the 
Philippines, with 1,600 members who 
are in the auditing profession in diversi- 
fied lines of business and industry. 


Updegraff Joins WBA 


George S. Updegraff, formerly of the 
Chicago office of the American Bankers 
Association, is now assistant secretary 
of the Wisconsin Bankers Association. 
He assumed his new duties on October 


11 as assistant to Wall G. Coapman, 
secretary. 

Mr. Updegraff had been with the 
A. B. A. since 1939, starting in the ad- 
vertising department of the New York 
office. Following five years of service in 
World War II, he was transferred to the 
A.B.A.’s Chicago office as assistant to 
Carroll A. Gunderson, secretary of the 
Small Business Credit Commission and 
the Credit Policy Commission. He also 
was associated with Robert W. Knee- 
bone, former deputy manager in charge 
of the Chicago office. 


I has been estimated that over 40% of the businesses 


burned out never resume and an additional 30% quit 


within 3 years. This means that the bank has lost out 


on 7 out of 10 of depositors whose businesses were 


severely damaged by fire. And that makes “Business 


Interruption Insurance” almost a “must” for bor- 


DEPENDABLE 
INSURANCE 
SINCE 1863 


rowers, good business for every depositor. If the 


policy is in a Fireman’s Fund Company, you have 


an additional “right to feel secure.” Over 11,000 


Agents in America. 


1¢ + Pulomobile Warine 


Casually Fidelity » Surety 


FrirREMANS Funp Group 


FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME FIRE & MARINE 


N RANCE SMPANY 


WESTERN NATIONAL 


RAN MPANY 


FIREMAN’S FUND 


NDEMNITY COMPANY 


WESTERN NATIONAL 


NOEMNITY MPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO * NEW YORK * CHICAGO + BOSTON * ATLANTA * LOS ANGELES 
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A pact of mutual assistance was sealed during the A.B.A. convention by newly elected President Woollen, right, and Vice-president Peterson 


The Detroit Convention 


Mutual U nderstanding 


E enter a new Association year with little knowledge 

\\ of what it may bring forth, but we may be reasonably 

certain that its perplexities will be no less than those 

of the past year,” said EvANS WOOLLEN, Jr., chairman of 

the board, Fletcher Trust Company, Indianapolis, Indiana, 

in his remarks accepting the presidency of the American 

Bankers Association at the final session of the 74th annual 
convention in Detroit, September 26-29. 

“We know that present conditions dictate a continuance 
of the anti-inflation program,” said Mr. WooLien. “We 
know that whatever the developments of the year may be, 
they will involve numerous points of contact with the vari- 
ous branches and departments of government and with that 
vast personnel. In dealing with government, let us act as 
representatives of business interests but constantly with 
duty as trustees in our sphere for the public. Let us be pre- 
pared to express and to document our opinions and, if need 
be, to assert our rights vigorously; but let us approach gov- 
ernment with minds open to an understanding of its prob- 
lems. By so doing, we shall cpen minds to an understanding 
of our problems.” 

Mr. WooLteEN acknowledged the honor conferred upon 
him, saying that he was “‘sensible of the responsibility which 
it involves,” and paid tribute to the leadership, courtesy and 
consideration of retiring President JosepH M. Dopce, who 
is president of The Detroit Bank in Detroit, Michigan. “I 
join with you in facing the plain fact that today our Asso- 
ciation passes from an administration of greater ability to 
one of less ability,” Mr. WOOLLEN said. “That must be the 
occasional experience of every organization. For the new 
administration, I do claim some sense about taking advice. 
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I know many sources of good advice in the American Bank- 
ers Association. You may be sure that those sources will be 
tapped.” 

F. RAYMOND PETERSON, chairman of the board, First 
National Bank and Trust Company, Paterson, New Jersey, 
was elected vice-president and FRANK P. Powers, president, 
Kanabec State Bank, Mora, Minnesota, was re-elected 
treasurer of the American Bankers Association to serve with 
President Woollen. 

In its annual report to the Executive Council of the 
American Bankers Association meeting in Detroit immedi- 
ately prior to the convention, the Organization Committee 
disclosed that during the presidency of JosEpH M. DopcE 
A.B.A. membership climbed to 16,211, as of August 31, 
1948. This represents 97.3 percent of all banks in the country 
and over 99 percent of the nation’s banking resources. 


‘President “Dodge S peaks 


About 4,000 bankers from every state and from Canada, 
Hawaii and South America attended the Detroit convention. 
In his speech to the banker delegates, Mr. DopGE reviewed 
various aspects of the inflation that grips the country, in- 
cluding the self-imposed curbs recommended by the Associ- 
ation and adopted by the majority of the country’s banks; 
inflationary causes, government spending and controls, and 
the dangers of over-burdening the American free economy 
through profligate spending. 

“There has been a great deal of concern expressed abou t 
the possibilities of continued loan expansion in the banks 
but very little said about the possibility of further infla- 
tionary spending and of credit expansion arising from other 
sources,” said Mr. Donce. “Of our $252 billion of govern- 
ment debt in June 1948, commercial banks held $65 billion: 
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In advance of the convention, top officers of the Association report to the Administrative Committee on the 1947-48 record. Left to right, 
Treasurer Powers, Vice-president Woollen, President Dodge and Executive Manager Harold Stonier 


individuals, $67 billion; federal agencies and funds, $57.5 
billion; and others held $63.5 billion. Thus, there is about 
$130 billion of government debt held outside the Govern- 
ment, its agencies, and the commercial banking system, 


which can be sold or converted into cash. This source of in- 
flationary potential exists even if the banks should sell no 
government securities at all. So long as nonbank institu- 
tional holders sell government securities and use the pro- 
ceeds for other forms of loans and investments, lending 
continues to expand from sources outside the banking busi- 
ness, and in competition with the banks. 

“The activities of government lending institutions, both 
direct and indirect, similarly were left uncontrolled. No one 
will assume that these agencies of the Government have 
been or will be extending credit on only the most conserva- 
tive basis and for the most necessary purposes. Too many 
bankers have seen evidence to the contrary.” 

(The full text of Mr. DopGe’s address to the convention 
may be found in “ Present Day Banking 1948-1949,” soon to 
be published by the American Bankers Association.) 


Evans Woollen, Jr. 


An article about Mr. WooLLEN, covering his academic 
training and broad professional and banking background, 
was published in the October issue of BANKING, starting on 
page 51. 


F. Ra ryymond “Peterson— 


Mr. PETERSON received his education in the public schools 
of Girard, Kansas; the State Normal School at Pittsburg, 
Kansas; Gem City Business College, Quincy, Illinois; and 
New York University. 

He began his banking career in the State Bank of Girard 
in 1914 while attending high school in that city. From 1917 
to 1919, he served as a lieutenant in the Finance Department 
of the U. S. Army. Returning from military service, he be- 
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came a Kansas state bank examiner in 1919 and later that 
year he became cashier of the First State Bank at Cherokee, 
Kansas. 

From 1922 to 1935 (except 1927-1928 when he was vice- 
president and cashier of the Citizens National Bank, Okmul- 
gee, Oklahoma), he was national bank examiner in the tenth, 
eighth, eleventh, and second Federal Reserve districts. 

In 1936, Mr. PETERSON was elected executive vice- 
president of the First National Bank of Paterson, Paterson, 
New Jersey, and the following year was advanced to the 
presidency of that institution. In 1942, he assumed the title 
of chairman as well as that of president. Upon the consolida- 
tion of the First National Bank and the Paterson National 
Bank on June 1, 1946, he became chairman and chief execu- 
tive officer of the consolidated institution, now the First 
National Bank and Trust Company. 

Mr. PETERSON has been active in the affairs of the New 
Jersey Bankers Association and the American Bankers 
Association. He has served as chairman of the federal legis- 
lative committee of the New Jersey association, as treasurer, 
vice-president, and president of that Association, and since 
1941 he has been a member of its executive committee. He 
was also a member of the executive committee of the Pater- 
son Clearing House Association from 1936 to 1948 and served 
as its president in the year 1942-1943. 

In the American Bankers Association, he served as chair- 
man of the executive committee of the National Bank Divi- 
sion from 1941 to 1943, and as president of the Division in 
the year 1943-1944. 

Mr. PETERSON is a member of the Paterson Industrial 
Commission and the Paterson Plant Management Commis- 
sion. He is a former member of the board of governors of 
New York Chapter of the Robert Morris Associates and 
vice-president of the Money Marketeers, an association 
connected with the Graduate School of Business of New 
York University. 
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William W. Campbell William A. Marcus 


Frank P. “Powers 


Early in his infancy Mr. Powers’ family moved to Mora, 
Minnesota, where he attended the public schools. After the 
death of his father, he carried on the family farm until he 
entered the United States Army in the Summer of 1918. 
Upon his discharge from the Army in 1919, he accepted the 
position as cashier of the Quamba State Bank, Quamba, 
Minnesota, seven miles from Mora, and in 1922 was elected 
its president. In 1932, the bank was moved to Mora and the 
name was changed to the Kanabec State Bank. 

Mr. Powers helped organize and served in all of the 
chairs of the Five Counties Bankers Association, the coun- 
ties being Kanabec, Isanti, Mille Lacs, Benton, and Sher- 
burne. He served first as secretary and then as chairman. 
He was also secretary, vice-president, and president suc- 
cessively of the Tenth District Bankers Association of 
Minnesota. In 1937-1938, he was vice-president of the 
Minnesota Bankers Association; and president in 1938-1939. 

Mr. Powers has taken a prominent part in the activities 
of the American Bankers Association for more than a decade. 
He was elected its vice-president for Minnesota in 1935, and 
served as a member of the Organization Committee in 1936 
and 1937. In 1939, he was elected a member of the executive 
committee of the State Bank Division, becoming vice- 
president of the Division in 1941, and serving as president in 
1942-1943. He was a member of the A.B.A. Executive 
Council during 1941-1944 and of the Nominating Commit- 
tee from Minnesota several times. He is currently a member 
of the A.B.A. Administrative Committee, its Executive 
Council, and its Finance Committee. He is a graduate of 
The Graduate School of Banking, Class of 1947. 

He is also active in business affairs outside of banking, 
being treasurer and director of the Farmers’ Home Mutual 
Insurance Company and the Spring Vale Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company and vice-president of the Minnesota 
Association of Farmers Mutual Insurance Companies. 


Paul W. Albright Everett D. Reese 


Frank L. King H. M. Bardt 
Mr. Powers has also been active in civic and community 
affairs. 


“Division Officers 


At the annual meetings of the four divisions and the 
State Association Section of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion at the Detroit convention, the following officers were 
elected: 

NATIONAL BANK Division: President, WILLIAM W. 
CAMPBELL, president, National Bank of Eastern Arkansas, 
Forrest City; Vice-president, WILLIAM B. GLADNEY, presi- 
dent, Fidelity National Bank, Baton Rouge, Louisiana; 
chairman, Executive Committee, L. C. BUCHER, president, 
Lincoln National Bank, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

SAVINGS AND MortTGAGE Division: President, WILLIAM 
A. Marcus, senior vice-president, American Trust Com- 
pany, San Francisco, California; Vice-president, RowLANnD 
R. McE var, senior executive vice-president, The Bank 
for Savings in the City of New York. 

STATE BANK Division: President, FRANK L. KING, presi- 
dent, California Bank, Los Angeles; Vice-president, CLAUDE 
E. BENNETT, president, Tioga County Savings and Trust 
Company, Wellsboro, Pennsylvania; chairman, Executive 
Committee, JOHN Q. McApams, president, Winters (Tex.) 
State Bank. 

Trust Division: President, H. M. Barpt, vice-president 
and senior trust officer, Bank of America N. T. & S. A., San 
Francisco; Vice-president, JoHN W. REMINGTON, vice- 
president and trust officer, Lincoln Rochester (N. Y.) Trust 
Company; chairman, Executive Committee, RAYMOND H. 
TroTT, president, Rhode Island Hospital Trust Company, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 

STATE ASSOCIATION SECTION: President, Paut W. AIL- 
BRIGHT, general secretary, Savings Banks Association of the 
State of New York, New York; Vice-president, ANDREW 
MILLER, executive secretary, Washington Bankers Associa- 
tion, Seattle. 


Richard W. Trefz 


Kenton R. Cravens 
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William F. Kelly 


J. Lewell Lafferty 


New Committee Heads 


New chairmen were named during the pre-convention 
annual meetings of eight of the banking service commissions, 
councils and committees, as follows: 

SMALL Business CrepIT: EvERETT D. REESE, president, 
Park National Bank, Newark, Ohio. 

CounTRY BANK OPERATIONS: RICHARD W. TREF2Z, presi- 
dent, Beatrice State Bank, Beatrice, Nebraska. 

CrEDIT Poticy COMMISSION: KENTON R. CRAVENS, vice- 
president, Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis. 

PuBLic RELATIONS: J. LEWELL LAFFERTY, vice-president, 
Republic National Bank, Dallas, Texas. 

CoNSUMER CREDIT: WILLIAM F. KELLY, vice-president, 
Pennsylvania Company for Banking and Trusts, Phila- 
delphia. 

FEDERAL LEGISLATION: CLAUDE E. BENNETT, president, 
Tioga County Savings & Trust Company, Wellsboro, 
Pennsylvania. 

INSURANCE AND PROTECTIVE: GEORGE C. BENNETT, 
assistant comptroller, Bankers Trust Company, New York, 
New York. 

STATE LEGISLATION: HAYES PICKLESIMEFR, executive 
vice-president, Kanawha Valley Bank, Charleston, West 
Virginia. 

William W. Campbell 


Mr. CAMPBELL has spent his entire banking career with 
the National Bank of Eastern Arkansas and has been its 
president since 1923. 

He has been a leader in bankers association affairs for 
many years, having served as chairman and secretary of 
Group I of the Arkansas Bankers Association and chairman 
of the East Arkansas Clearing House Association; vice- 
president and later president of the Arkansas Bankers 
Association. 


Hayes Picklesimer John J. Rooney 
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Claude E. Bennett George C. Bennett 

He has been a diligent participant in the agricultural 
activities of the American Bankers Association. He was a 
member of its Food-for-Freedom Committee in 1942-43; 
has been a member of the A.B.A. Agricultural Commission 
for several years; and was chairman of the Commission’s 
Soil Conservation Committee in 1946-47. He has also been a 
member of the A.B.A. Committee on Government Borrow- 
ing. Two years ago, Mr. CAMPBELL became chairman of the 
executive committee of the National Bank Division; and at 
the Division’s 1947 annual meeting at Atlantic City he was 
elected Division vice-president. 

During World War II, Mr. CAMPBELL was state chairman 
of the War Finance Committee during all of the bond drives. 

He is a member of the board of directors of the Memphis 
Branch of the Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis, a member 
of the Cotton Advisory Committee of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, and a member of the Advisory Committee of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

He has also been active in many local and civic affairs; 
is a leader in agricultural affairs in his trade area; and oper- 
ates a farm himself. 


William ~A. Marcus 


Mr. Marcus is a native of San Francisco and began his 
career with the Savings Union Bank and Trust Company, 
predecessor to the American Trust Company, in 1911. He 
became assistant cashier of the Savings Union Bank & Trust 
Company in 1913; and after two years of military service in 
World War I, was elected assistant vice-president. 

In 1922 he became cashier of the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany of California, which was merged with the Savings 
Union Bank & Trust Company in 1920, and was elected 
vice-president in 1923. 

He now holds the title of senior vice-president in charge of 
of real estate loans in the American Trust Company, which 
resulted from the merger of the Mercantile Trust Company 
of California and the American Bank in 1927. 


Robert G. Taylor Edgar T. Savidge, Jr. 
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Retiring National Bank Division President Gordon D. Palmer (Tuscaloosa), above, left, urged national bankers to inform themselves on 

monetary and credit policies and enlighten the public. Integrity of the borrower and soundness of the security were emphasized by a 

mortgage panel at the Savings and Mortgage Division meeting. Left to right, above, right, R. R. McElvare, New York; H. R. Templeton, 
Cleveland; retiring Division President Tobie, Meriden, Conn.; H. B. Smith, Middletown, Conn.; and W. A. Marcus, San Francisco 


Mr. Marcus is a past president of San Francisco Chapter 
of the American Institute of Banking, past chairman of the 
committee on real estate loans of the California Bankers 
Association, and served as president of the California Bank- 
ers Association in the association year of 1947-1948. 

In the American Bankers Association, he has served as 
chairman of the Committee on Real Estate Mortgages of the 
Savings and Mortgage Division, and as a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Division, also as a member of the 
Subcommittee on Mortgage Financing and Urban Housing of 
the Committee on Federal Legislation. He was elected vice- 
president of the Savings and Mortgage Division at its annual 
meeting in Atlantic City in 1947. 

During World War I; Mr. Marcus had two years of duty 
with the U. S. Navy, most of it overseas, with the rank of 
lieutenant senior grade. 


Frank £. King 


Mr. KING is a native of Sparta, Illinois, and began his 
banking career in that city in 1916 as assistant cashier of the 
First National Bank. Two years later, he was appointed a 
national bank examiner, in which capacity he served until 
1925, when he became assistant cashier of the Mutual Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago. In 1928, he transferred to the Conti- 
nental National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago as 
assistant comptroller. He remained with the bank through 
its consolidation with the Illinois Merchants Trust Com- 
pany, later becoming comptroller of the new institution, the 
Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Company. 

In 1943, Mr. Kino became executive vice-president and 
director of California Bank, in Los Angeles, and in 1945 was 


elected president of that institution. He holds numerous 
directorships in Los Angeles civic organizations, in addition 
to being director of the Founders’ Fire & Marine Insurance 
Company and a trustee of the University of Southem 
California. 

He is also active in banking associations. In the year 
1946-47, in the American Bankers Association, Mr. Kine 
was chairman of the executive and legislation committees of 
the State Bank Division; trustee of the Supplemental Pen- 
sion Fund; and state chairman for Southern California of 
the Committee on Treasury Savings Bonds. He was elected 
vice-president of the State Bank Division at the 1947 
convention. 

Mr. KING is a directer of the Association of Reserve City 
Bankers, a director of the Los Angeles Branch of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of San Francisco, a member of the board of 
trustees of the Controllership Foundation, Inc., and a mem- 
ber of the Los Angeles Clearing House Association. In the 
California Bankers Association, he serves as a member of the 
committee on revision of the California Bank Act and of the 
committee on legislation and taxation. 


H. M. Bardt- 


After spending his early years in New York City, Mr. 
BarDT completed his high school education in San Francisco 
and received his bachelor and law degrees at the University 
of San Francisco. He is admitted to the practice of law in the 
state of California and in the federal courts. 

Before entering banking in June of 1928, Mr. BARpT was 
for several years an accountant and traveling auditor with a 
large public utility firm in San Francisco. His entire banking 


The 48 state banking systems are the most effective check against centralization of banking power in any one authority, said Elwood 

M. Brooks, retiring president (Denver), below, left, in his State Bank Division address. He said that 9,603 of the 14,608 banks in the coun- 

try are state-chartered. The creation of marital deductions is causing married women to become better informed about estate and trust 
matters, thus widening the field of trust institutions, John W. Remington (Rochester) told trust men, below, right 
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Importance of continued and intensified education among bankers—particularly at the point of impact between the banking business and 

the public — was stressed by A.B.A. Executive Manager Harold Stonier at the State Association Section meeting, above, left. Keeping agri- 

culture financially sound through sound loan policies, checking farm land prices, and sale of Treasury Savings Bonds to farmers were 
among topics discussed at Agricultural Commission meeting, above, right. Chairman O’ Neill (Charlottesville) at right 


career has been with the Bank of America National Trust 
and Savings Association. 

In 1929 he was named escrow officer and later the same 
year assistant trust officer of the bank, with headquarters in 
San Francisco. In 1930 he became comptroller of the trust 
department; and in 1931 he assumed charge of trust depart- 
ment activities in branches situated in four counties, with 
headquarters at Santa Rosa, California. In February 1934, 
he was transferred to Los Angeles to take charge of branch 
trust activities for his bank’s southern division. In June 
1937, he was named vice-president and trust officer; and in 
April 1941, he assumed charge of trust department activities 
for the Southern California area. 

On January 1, 1947, he was elected to his present position 
of vice-president and senior trust officer of the Bank of 
America, with headquarters at San Francisco. 

He has been active in trust circles for a number of years 
and is the author of several articles on trust subjects. He 
was president of the Southern California Trust Officers 
Association in 1939-40 and chairman of the trust division of 
the California Bankers Association in 1943-1944. He has 
held many offices in the latter association and has been 
active in both groups since 1934. 

Mr. Barpt served as a member of the Committee on Tax- 
ation of the Trust Division of the American Bankers Associ- 
ation from 1937 to 1946. He was a member of the executive 
committee of the Division from 1941 to 1946 and was named 
chairman in 1946. He was elected vice-president of the Trust 
Division in 1947. Mr. Barprt is speaking on “Trust Man- 
agement Static or Dynamic” at the Trust Conference in 
Chicago on November 4. 


Paul W. -Albright- 


Born in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, Mr. ALBRIGHT was 
educated in the public schools of Philadelphia and Girard 
College of Philadelphia, from which he graduated in 1910. 
He received the Girard Alumni Award in 1938. 

Mr. ALBRIGHT began his banking career in 1914 with the 
South Brooklyn Savings Institution in Brooklyn, New York. 
In 1925 he became general secretary of the Savings Banks 
Association of the State of New York, which post he has 
held since. In addition, he is assistant secretary and assistant 
treasurer of the Savings Banks Trust Company and assistant 
treasurer of the Institutional Securities Corporation, both in 
New York City. 

He served with the U. 
World War I. 


Staff Changes 


Changes in the staff of the American Bankers Association 
were announced at the meeting of the Executive Council in 
Detroit as the result of action taken earlier by the Adminis- 
trative Committee. These changes are: 

Joun J. Rooney, comptroller of the Association, was 
named comptroller and deputy manager. 

RoBERT G. TAYLOR, assistant to the economist, assistant 
secretary of the Committee on Government Borrowing, and 
assistant secretary of the Treasury Savings Bonds Com- 
mittee was named secretary of the Advisory Committee on 
Special Activities. 

EpGar T. SAVIDGE, JR., who has been assistant to A. G. 
BROWN, deputy manager in charge of the Agricultural 


S. Naval Intelligence during 


The country bank’s investment portfolio and reserves for bad debts—two recent surveys by the Country Bank Operations Commission— 

came up for review at the Commission’s Detroit meeting, below, left. Chairman Clyde D. Harris is at far end table, facing camera. Lester E. 

Shippee, retiring chairman, Credit Policy Commission, Hartford, Conn., below, right, traced the effects of the A.B.A. anti-inflation program 
at Commission session and announced that a National Credit Conference will be held in Chicago, Dec. 13-15 
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“Our National Debt and the National Welfare,” 7th in a series of national debt studies by Committee on Public Debt Policy, came up for 

discussion at the Credit Policy Commission meeting. Chairman W. Randolph Burgess (New York) is at right, foreground. William H. Neal, 

chairman, Public Relations Council (Winston-Salem) tells Council members about progress being made on the A.B.A.’s “how-to” public 
relations booklet series, above, right 


Commission, was named secretary of this Commission. 


Convention ‘Resolutions 


Enactment of appropriate and effective bank holding 
company legislation by Congress was called for by the 
A.B.A. in a resolution adopted at its convention, as follows: 


‘Bank Holding Company Legislation= 


“The Association recognizes a general interest on the part 
of government agencies, banks and bank holding companies 
for the enactment of appropriate and effective bank holding 
company legislation. 

“Conferences are now in progress between the Federal 
Reserve Board and interested government agencies and 
others in an effort to arrive at a substantial agreement on the 
nature and content of legislation to be proposed. 

“The Executive Council of the Association adopted a 
statement of policy at French Lick, on April 20, 1948, 
which supported the principle of such legislation. 

“The Association therefore urges that the Congress take 
prompt action designed to place under effective supervision 
bank holding companies, to regulate the creation of new 
bank holding companies, and to require the separation from 
such companies of all non-banking activities. 

“Therefore the officers of this Association are hereby 
directed to use their best efforts to obtain prompt enactment 
by the Congress of such bank holding company legislation as 
will be in the public interest, in keeping with sound banking 
and in conformity with the established principles of the 
American Bankers Association as expressed in a resolution 
of this Association adopted at Boston in 1937.” 


I nflation and Housing 


Inflation and housing also received the attention of the 
bankers. The resolutions on these subjects: 

“INFLATION: One penalty of this great economic upsurge 
has been inflation. The price level is rising, which always 
carries with it social injustices and economic maladjustments 
which are the seed of future depressions. 

“The causes of our present inflation are largely beyond 
the control of banking as they are primarily due to huge 
government spending which is furthered by public policies 
brought about through the influence of pressure groups both 
in Congress and in government administration. 

“To the end that the bankers in their own business may 
avoid adding to inflation we pledge ourselves to a vigorous 
program of education and action. 

“Over the past year organized banking has held many 
meetings over the country to study bank lending and find 
ways to eliminate such lending as may contribute to inflation 
and has sought to educate both bankers and customers in 
the wise use of credit. The trend of bank loans has shown 
the effectiveness of this program. 

“Bankers have also supported the Government’s anti- 
inflationary program in redistributing the debt through the 
sale of savings bonds. 

“As citizens bankers also recognize the necessity for 
restraint in government spending and the building of 
bureaucracies which foster other inflationary influences 
against the public interest. 

“We are especially sensitive to the inflationary threat to 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 120) 


‘ederal Reserve policy on fixing bank reserves came up for a thorough airing at the meeting of the Government Borrowing Committee, 

Federal R lic) fixing bank p fi tk gk g at th ting of the ( tB g ( ttee 

below, left. Chairman Robert V. Fleming (Washington) is seated at left. In his annual report, Organization Committee Chairman Max 

Stieg (Clintonville, Wisconsin), below, right, disclosed that 97.3 percent of the nation’s banks are members of the A.B.A., representing 
more than 99 percent of the banking resources. Committee Secretary J. R. Dunkerley is seated at Mr. Stieg’s left 
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BANKING NEWS 


AB.A. Membership of | President Woollen to 


16,211 Sets New Mark; 
333 Banks Join in Year 


All Banks in 22 States 


| 
| 


on Association’s Rolls | 


The American Bankers As- 


sociation had 16,211 members | 


on August 31, a gain of 333 
during the A.B.A. year, the 
Organization Committee re- 
ported to the Executive Coun- 
cil at the recent Detroit con- 
vention. 

The total membership repre- 
sented 97.3 percent of all banks 
in the United States and 99 


percent of the nation’s bank- | the Fletcher Trust Company, 


ing resources. 


The 100 Percent States 
Max Stieg, chairman of the 


Address Trust Meeting 


industrialists Also on 
Mid-Continent Program 


Executives of industry, fi- 
nance and trust administration 
will address the A.B.A.’s 17th 
Mid-Continent Trust Con- 
ference in Chicago on Nov. 
4 and 5. 

The conference is sponsored 
by the A.B.A. Trust Division, 


| with the Corporate Fiduciaries 


Association of Chicago as offi- 


cial host. It brings together | 


representatives of banking in- 
stitutions in 19 states. 
Evans Woollen, Jr., presi- 


dent of the American Bankers | 


Association and chairman of 


| Indianapolis, is one of the 
| scheduled speakers. 


Committee and cashier of the | 


Dairyman’s State Bank, Clin- 
tonville, Wisc., said that with 


Representing industry on the 
program are Dr. R. E. Wilson, 
chairman of the board, Stand- 


| ard Oil Company of Indiana; 


the enrolment of the last non- 
member banks in Louisiana, | 
Montana, Washington and Wy- | 


oming, there were 22 states in 
which all banks had member- 
ship in the Association. The 
other states are: 


| and Wilfred Sykes, president of | 


| 


Arizona, Arkansas, Califor- | 


nia, Colorado, Delaware, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Florida, 
Georgia, Idaho, Nevada, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, ° Oregon, 
Utah, Vermont and Virginia. 


Never before in the Associa- | 


tion’s history, Mr. Stieg re- | 


ported, has so large a percent- 
age of the country’s banks 
been enrolled. He particularly 
praised the work done during 
the year in Illinois under lead- 
ership of A.B.A. Vice-president 
for Illinois, B. J. Ghiglieri, 
president of the Citizens Na- 
tional 
nine new members were added 
to the A.B.A. rolls in that 
state in the year. 


Stieg Reappointed 

Evans Woollen, Jr., presi- 
dent of the American Bankers 
Association, has reappointed 
Mr. Stieg to the chairmanship 
of the Organization Committee 
for the current Association 
year. 


November 1948 


Bank, Toluca. Forty- | 


Edward J. Doyle, president of 
Commonwealth Edison Com- 


pany; John W. Barriger, presi- | 
| dent of the Chicago, Indianap- | 


olis and Louisville Railway; 


Inland Steel Company. 
Other speakers are H. M. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 88) 


Three Public Relations 


Manuals in Production | 


| New Titles in A.B.A. 


Series Expected Soon 


Three manuals on bank pub- | 


licity, advertising and person- 


nel in the “how-to” public rela- | 
tions series of the Public Rela- | 
| tions Council of the American | 
Bankers Association are in pro- | 
| duction. The first manual of | 


the series covered the broad 


subject of ‘Planned Public | 


Relations” and was distributed 


to banks gratis during the | 


Summer and Fall. 

Other aspects of bank public 
relations are being studied with 
a view to their being incor- 
porated into the series. Among 
those already on the planning 
board are: Bank buildings— 
their public relations value; 
and bankers as public speakers. 

It is anticipated that these 


manuals will be completed at | 


from 60- to 90-day intervals. 
All booklets produced as 


a part of this program will | 


bear the identifying subtitle, 
“A.B.A. Public Relations 
Series,”’ 
standard size, about 6 x 9 
inches, to enable bankers to fit 


and will be issued in | 


Urges Removal of Trust 
Accounting Guesswork 


A.B.A. Committee Head 
Talks at Coast Meeting 


Suggestions for taking the 
guesswork out of trust profits 
were offered at the 22nd 
Western Regional Trust Con- 
ference at Portland, Ore., last 
month by Robert A. Wilson, 
vice-president of The Pennsyl- 
vania Company for Banking 
and Trusts, Philadelphia. 

The conference was spon- 
sored by the A.B.A. Trust 
Division. 

Mr. Wilson is chairman of 


| the Division’s Committee on 


Costs and Charges which has 
been working on a _ revised 
recommended cost accounting 
system for trust departments. 

The cost accounting records 
of most trust institutions, he 
told the conference, ‘‘are in- 
adequate or actually non- 


| existent.” There is no place, he 


added, for guesswork in trust 
department management. 

Mr. Wilson mentioned sev- 
eral reasons for ‘‘the general 
apathy”’ which exists toward 


| determining the trust operating 
| costs: 
them into one looseleaf binder. | 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 88) 


A.B.A. Membership Percentages by States as of August 31, 1948 
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New Handbook on Training Trust Personnel 
in Customer Relations Prepared by A.B.A. 


A 74-page manual, “Staff 
Relations With Trust Custom- 
ers,”” will be ready in Novem- 
ber, says Harve H. Page, 
chairman of the Committee 
on Trust Information of the 
American Bankers Associa- 
tion’s Trust Division. Mr. Page 
is second vice-president of 
the Northern Trust Company, 
Chicago. 

Topics covered in this pub- 
lication include: ‘‘You and 
the Trust Business’; ‘ Your 
Part in Good Customer Re- 
lations’; ‘‘Handling Com- 
plaints”; “‘Practical Applica- 
tion of Customer Relations”; 
“Problems That Arise in Deal- 
ing with Trust Customers’’; 
“Problems That Arise in the 
Administration of Accounts’’; 
“Effect of Policy and Pro- 
cedure on Customer Rela- 
tions’’; ‘‘Revocation and Dis- 
tribution Problems”; and ‘‘The 
Modern Trust Department.” 

The manual is intended for 
use by trust departments in 
training personnel in customer 
relations. An instructor’s hand- 
book is included. 


Presents Basic Factors 


“This manual has been pre- 
pared to present the basic 
factors essential to the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of 
the friendly and mutually 
satisfactory relationships that 
should exist between every 


trust institution and the peo- 


ple it serves,” says the Com- | 
mittee in the foreword. ‘‘The | 


material has been drawn from 
the accumulated experience of 
many of our most successful 
trust institutions. 

“We who have worked on 
this manual urge its serious 
study and the application of 


these principles to your every- 
day trust work. We believe the 
manual can be used with profit 
by every trust institution, re- 
gardless of its size. We feel 
that every trust employee will 
benefit, because all of you have 
a part in the direct and in- 
direct contacts with custom- 


” 


ers. 


Recent A.B. A. Mailings 
of Important Material 


This isa partial list of A. B.A. 
material mailed to groups in- 
dicated during October. 

ADVERTISING: Christmas 
Club and New Year material 
consisting of two New Year 
“Thank You” folders, two 
Christmas Club newspaper se- 
ries, a Christmas Club blotter, 
“Bank by Mail for Your Con- 
venience’”’ folder, and a savings 
folder, ‘‘Look to the Future,” 
to all member banks and state 
secretaries. 

AGRICULTURAL CREDIT: 
BANKING reprint ‘‘Who Pro- 
vides Farmers With Credit?” 
and study “Farm Land Prices 
Highest in History,”’ together 
with CCC loan information, 
to membership and state secre- 
taries. 

INSTALMENT LENDING: 
“Know Your Earnings on In- 
stalment Loans” booklet, to 
state secretaries, to members 
and to libraries upon request. 


Delinquency survey figures, | 
two forms for reporting figures | 


and self-addressed return en- 
velope, to about 200 partici- 


pating banks and state secre- | 


taries. 
CouNTRY BANK OPERATIONS: 


“Your Bank’s Investments as | 
of June 30, 1948” study, giving 


J. W. Barriger, a Mid-Continent 
Trust Conference speaker 


individual reports to 3,742 par- 
ticipating banks with deposits 
of less than $10 million, to As- 
sociation Reserve City Bank- 
ers, research and banking su- 
pervisory authorities, and state 
secretaries. 

“Reserve Method for Treat- 
ing Bad Debts in Banks” book- 
let, to serve as a guide for 
bankers applying this method 
in their own banks, to member 
banks and state secretaries. 

LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST 
Councit HAnpBook: Second 
edition of ‘‘ Life Insurance and 
Trust Council Handbook” (an 
organization manual), to Trust 
Divison officers, committee 
members, officers of life insur- 
ance and trust councils and 
state secretaries. 


A.LB. Plans Southern 
Faculty Conferences 


Regional interchapter fac- 
ulty conferences of the Ameri- 


| can Institute of Banking will 


be held at New Orleans, Nov. 
15; Atlanta, Nov. 17; and 
Richmond, Va., Nov. 19. 

Similar conferences were held 
during October at six midwest- 
ern cities. 


CALENDAR 


American Bankers Association 


Mid-Continent 
Chicago, Ill. 


Trust 


Conference, Drake Hotel, 


National Credit Conference, Sherman Hotel, Chi- 


cago, Ill. 


State Associations 
Massachusetts, Agricultural Conference, University 
of Massachusetts, Amherst 
Savings Banks Association of the State of New York, 
Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Nebraska, Hotel Fontenelle, Omaha 
Western States Secretaries’ Conference, Fairmount 
Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 


Nov. 17-19 


President Woollen to 
Address Trust Meeting 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 87) 


Bardt, president of the Trust 
Division and vice-president 
and senior trust officer of the 
Bank of America, San Fran- 
cisco; Dr. William H. Stead, 
vice- president, Federal Reserve 
Bank of St. Louis; Allen Craw- 
ford, vice-president, Bankers 
Trust Company, Detroit; and 
Robert Cutler, president, Old 
Colony Trust Company, 
Boston. 

Presiding at the various ses- 
sions are Merle E. Selecman, 
A.B.A. deputy manager in 
charge of the Trust Division: 
Thoburn Mills, vice-president, 
National City Bank of Cleve- 
land; and T. J. Moroney, vice- 
president, Republic National 
Bank, Dallas. 

Arthur T. Leonard, presi- 
dent of the Corporate Fidu- 
ciaries Association of Chicago, 
and senior vice-president of the 
City National Bank and Trust 
Company, will welcome the 
delegates. 


Trust Accounting 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 87) 


1. The unsound attitude of 
bank management that all is 
well so long as the operations 
of the institution as a whole are 
satisfactory. 

2. Banks entering into and 
continuing in the trust business 
so as to render a complete 
banking service, although many 
banks maintain a trust depart- 
ment without considering that 
the local field is unprofitable. 

3. Failure of management to 


| realize the necessity of operat- 


ing at a profit. 

4. Failure of national, state 
and local fiduciary associations 
to take the mystery out of 
trust cost accounting. 


New Jersey, Mid-Year Trust and Banking Confer- 


ence, Berkeley-Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park 


Nov. 19-20 
Dec. 3-4 


Arizona, Arizona Inn, Tucson 
Southern States Secretaries’ Conference, Hollywood 


Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fla. 


Dec. 
Syracuse 


New York, Farm Credit School, Hotel Onondaga, 


Other Organizations 
National Foreign Trade Council, Waldorf-Astoria, 


New York 


United States Savings and Loan League, New York, 


N 


Financial Public Relations Association, Hollywood 
Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fla. 
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New! Industry’s Most Compact 
Motor for Reduced Speeds! 


Motorgears are built in standard 
ratios, up to and including 
10 H. P. 


Here is the slow speed unit so many have been 

asking for ever since the advent of the Axial Air Gap Motor. 

In over-all size the Motorgear is smaller than the average comparable motor alone: 

it is symmetrical in design—no separate right or left-hand assemblies. Its double reduction through 

helical gears means highest efficiency. Gear housing—including the feet— is a one-piece rugged casting. 
Above all, the Motorgear allows more and more designers and plant operators in every industry to take full 
advantage of the simplicity, compactness and quality built into the Axial Air Gap Motor. For 


‘ full details and descriptive literature, write Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Ill, 
When it comes to mofors.ee 


Far RS AN KS MORSE DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES DIESEL ENGINES 


STOKERS SCALES MOTORS GENERATORS 


PUMPS FARM EQUIPMENT MAGNETOS 


A name worth remembering RAILROAD MOTOR CARS and STANDPIPES 
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World Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45) 


vis-a-vis Russia, Palyi states that in the 
USSR about two-thirds of the national 
product goes into capital goods, half for 
military uses. In Western European 
countries from 30 to 60 percent is taken 
by the state, but this is disposed of 
largely for increased services to con- 
sumers to raise living standards instead 
of rebuilding the means of production. 
The latter task, he states, is left mainly 
to private citizens, who, however, put 
their money elsewhere. Thus both 
shares are largely eaten up. This is not 
entirely a new phenomenon, but has 
been under way for a generation or 
more, so that 220,000,000 people are 
living at a high level of consumption 
with deteriorating equipment. Against 
this situation the ECA, whose dollars 
are being dissipated for relief, “is of 
infinitesimal help,” Mr. Palyi reports. 
What is involved here is not a criticism 
of ECA or its administration, but of 
Europe itself, now habituated to finding 
in Washington the easiest way out of its 
economic and social problems. It is a 
depressing diagnosis. 

The trouble with the ECA concept is 
that it lives off of itself. If it does not 
do the job in Europe in four years, or 
in China, the “logical” solution will be 
another dose of the same. Moreover, the 
whole non-communist world is busy 
thinking up new “ Marshall Plans” for 
Asia, for the Near East and for Latin 
America. For Asia this is being done 
under UN auspices, the press reports. 
In Cairo the American Ambassador has 
told reporters that he hopes that the 
Marshall Plan will next year be ex- 
tended to Egypt, “if Egypt desires it”! 
Secretary-General Lleras Camargo of 
the Organization of American States in 
a press release points out that economic 
progress in Latin America depends upon 
“continuous government pump-prim- 
ing.” The former President of Colombia 
offers American investors in Latin 
America good returns, reasonable busi- 
ness opportunities, “fully-guaranteed 
international peace” and “social and 
political conditions that do not endan- 
ger private investment.” 


Lend-Lease Ahead? 


Regardless of the outcome of the elcc- 
tions here, a big military lend-lease pro- 
gram for Western Europe appears to be 
in the making as part of a far-reaching 
plan to strengthen the non-communist 
world. Once launched, the program 
may be expected to run for several 
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years. Thus will the inflation forces in 
this country receive another push, how- 
ever modest in scale compared to the 
program during the recent war. For 
some industries this will mean more 
orders, but business elsewhere will feel 
the pinch of scarcities. 

China, also, is pressing Washington 
for military help. Inspired by Governor 
Dewey’s statement that we should “end 
the tragic neglect of our ancient friend 
and ally, China,” Finance Minister 
Wang in a Washington press conference 
listed his country’s needs for military 
help from us at $500 million a year for 
two or three years. Some are saying that 
without such aid the regime of Chiang 
Kai-shek will surely topple. 


British Plain-Speaking 


That Secretary Snyder, chairman of 
the NAC, was within one week waited 
upon separately by each of the four 
dozen delegations participating in the 
recent World Fund and Bank Gover- 
nor’s meeting may be an indication of 
the Missourian’s personal charm. That 
was work, too. Among the Secretary’s 
callers was Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Sir Stafford Cripps, to discuss the 
“British Loan,” the terms of ECA 
credits, intra-European clearing, and 
many other things. 
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IC 
“Oh, he’s wonderful, and his name is ‘Frank.’ 
That’s French for ‘money,’ you know” 


Where Sir Stafford found time for 
Mr. Snyder and Paul Hoffman, what 
with his addresses before the National 
Press Club and the Federal Bar Asso- 
ciation, his press conference and con- 
versations with other national delega- 
tions is a marvel. And, oh yes, he at- 
tended the sessions of the Fund and 
Bank meetings as well. 

Sir Stafford was not very hopeful that 
the World Bank can any time soon sell 
securities in the United Kingdom. “] 
see little prospect of anything on these 
lines being possible,” he announced. 
Nor does the UK look with favor on the 
World Bank plea that it be permitted 
to lend the local currencies paid in by 
its members. “We are already making 
all the unrequited exports we can 
spare,’ was the Chancellor’s plain 
comeback. Apart from the United 
States and Belgium, that is also the 
attitude of the great majority of the 
Bank’s member countries. 


Does Foreign Investment Pay? 


To its list of distinguished books the 
Brookings Institution has added an- 
other volume on the United States and 
foreign investment problems which will 
long remain a very useful source of data 
on the long-term creditor-debtor posi- 
tion of many individual countries. The 
author, Cleona Lewis, also has assem- 
bled much valuable information and il- 
luminating discussion dealing with the 
opportunities and inducements being 
offered to private foreign capital by 
different countries, on the one hand, 
and foreign policies hindering future in- 
vestment, on the other. A special section 
of the book discusses the United States 
Government’s relation to foreign invest- 
ments. 

In view of all the recent emphasis on 
the dollar shortage, it is a bit startling 
to read the Brookings’ finding that 
other countries are now or soon may be 
able to compete for investment oppor- 
tunities. Dr. Lewis finds that various 
countries have capacity to export goods 
and services on credit. Countries with 
colonial possessions probably will choose 
to furnish most of the development 
capital themselves and to discourage 
the entry of capital from other sources. 
Other opportunities may be shared on 
a cooperative basis. 

Among the hindrances to private in- 
vestment abroad the study lists defaults 
on past debts, currency instability 
and exchange controls, expropriation 
threats, discriminatory labor and tax 
laws, government competition and hos- 
tility of private foreign nationals. 

The export of savings obviously in- 
volves grave hazards. 
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THE EXTREME FLEXIBILITY of the National Multiple- 
Duty Accounting Machine permits its use on any 
posting work in any bank, large or small. 

The large bank uses it for the volume posting jobs 
which are ordinarily being done in a manual way. The 
small bank uses it on all, or any practical combination, 
of the following bookkeeping work: individual ledgers, 
general ledger, daily financial statements, regular mort- 
gages, F. H. A. mortgages, loans and discounts, payroll, 
and trust records. 

In just a matter of seconds the National Multiple- 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, 


Duty Accounting Machine changes from one of these 
jobs to another. Its removable form bars simply lift off 
and snap on—no screws, catches, or fittings to fuss with. 
Having standard keyboards, it can be operated by any- 
one who can type and run an adding machine. 

This is but one unit in the complete service which 
National offers for every department of every bank, 
large or small. They’re all described in the new, illus- 
trated 64-page booklet shown below. Your local 
National representative will be happy to hand you your 
copy. Ask for it, today. 
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A NEW, ILLUSTRATED, 64-PAGE BOOKLET describes the services of each of the 
many National machines expressly designed for bank use. Shows how they can 
speed work in every department. Ask your local National representative to 


bring you your copy. You'll find it informative and helpful. Keep it handy. 
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Better Lighting Is a Modern “Must” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 52) 


tellers’ counters, safe deposit, officers’ sections and other 
departments on the main banking floor. 

The Central National Bank of Euclid, Ohio, illustrates 
the more exposed type fixture, lined in strips along the length 
of the main banking room. This system uses 79 two-lamp 
40-watt fixtures in four continuous rows on 7-foot spacing 
to provide an average of 55 foot-candles. Single 20-watt white 
F lamps in wall mounted reflector units give supplementary 
light to wall desks. Signs on the tellers’ wickets are lighted 
by 25-watt T-10 clear bulb lamps. 

The Williamsburg Savings Bank of Brooklyn uses about 
1,100 feet of exposed cold cathode suspended from the ceiling 
in four-tube runs in the main lobby area, which is consider- 
ably higher than the entrance and rear areas of the lobby, 
where two-tube recessed runs are used. This system gives 
effective lighting throughout despite the varying ceiling 
levels. 


Machine Room at First of Chicago 


One of the most impressive examples of adequate machine 
room lighting was recently installed at the First National 
Bank of Chicago. Approximately 6,000 5-foot sections of low- 
brightness troffered fixtures spaced on three-foot centers 
were recessed into the ceilings of the accounting room. Each 
section contains one 40-watt, T-17, 60”, 4,500° lamp per 


5-foot section, maintaining an average 70 foot-candles, 30° 


inches above the floor. This room with its low (11-foot) ceil- 
ing and batteries of machines is an impressive sight—bright, 
colorful and efficient-looking. The same type lighting ar- 
rangement on a smaller scale is highly practical for machine 
rooms of more modest size. 

The general office floor of the Chicago Title and Trust 
Company is another impressive example of modern lighting 
for a specific task. This installation uses 275 4-foot fluores- 
cent aluminum troffer units, recessed in the ceilings and 
covered with louvers in 8- and 12-foot strips. This room has 
high average reflectance values in light gray walls, taupe 
carpeting and white acoustical ceilings. The fixtures, set at 
right angles to each other, are considered highly satis- 
factory. The uniform illumination of this system is acceptable 
to all of the officers who had previously worked under en- 
closed globe lamps, which gave an average reading of 10 
foot-candles, compared to the present 35. 

It is almost impossible to catalog the infinite variety of 
lighting equipment currently adapted to bank use. Many 
institutions are using dramatic lighting for windows or 
building displays. Many are installing special equipment 
such as germicidal lamps in restrooms. Many are using auxil- 
iary lighting to accent decoration, such as cove lighting under 
murals. The tellers’ section is often specially treated with 
indirect fluorescent lamps set under the inside counter ledge 
to provide better lighting on this important seeing task. 
Some banks are using inset spots in the counter well focused 
on transactions as they pass between teller and customer. 

Although there is no substitute for an adequate, measured 
lighting system, there are many things any bank can do to 
improve better seeing without spending a dime on extra 
lamp bulbs, additional equipment or power. 

Take, for instance, direct light sources—the windows. 
Unfortunately, the upper portions of windows that are most 
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effective in improving uniformity with daylight, are also 
most detrimental as far as direct glare is concerned. \\ indow 
shades, louvers or baffles will eliminate glare and give more 
freedom in orientation of the office layout. Shades transmit- 
ting diffusely a large part of natural light will generally im- 
prove illumination, but may themselves be objectionably 
bright and glaring. Louvers and Venetian blinds with re- 
flecting or diffusing surfaces, in light tones and finishes, 
properly adjusted, may be coordinated with artificial light 
to the best advantage. 

Other factors affecting sight and eye comfort include room 
and furniture finishes. In conjunction with the lighting sys- 
tem, they determine the brightness pattern of office environ- 
ment in relation to the specific task required. Room finishes, 
especially the ceiling, strongly influence light ratios. The 
color and reflecting values of walls, ceilings and floors, as 
well as room proportions, have considerable effect upon the 
effective use of lighting. These surfaces are actually second- 
ary light sources. 

When repainting or redecorating, it is well to consider this 
table of reflection values as recommended by the Illuminat- 
ing Engineering Society: ceilings, 85 percent; walls, 60 per- 
cent; desk tops, 35 percent; furniture, 35 percent; floors, 
30 percent. 

These values suggest the use of white, off-white, yellow, 
ivory and cream tints on ceilings, and exclude green, blue 
and more saturated colors. To compensate for the light ab- 
sorbing qualities of acoustic tile and plaster, high reflectance 
white ceilings are recommended. 

It is important, too, to replace bulbs and tubes on a regu- 
lar schedule because of the diminishing light output. Some 
banks have the practice of replacing alternate series of light- 
ing units to maintain seeing values. 

Attention to these factors will be, at best, only contribu- 
tions to good seeing. They must be coordinated with lighting 
of proper quality and quantity before they can be fully 
effective in improving comfort, performance and the welfare 
of workers. 


“About ready to arrive at the total, dear?” 
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Christmas Club Announces 


THE HERBERT F. RAWLL 
MEMORIAL AWARDS 


To continue and enlarge the ideals of its founder, Herbert F. Rawill, 
Christmas Club, a Corporation, will shortly offer $5,000 in cash awards 
for human interest stories on the subject, “What Christmas Club Has 
Done for Me.” 


Member Banks and Savings and Loan Associations will 
receive competition application folders and complete details 
this month. 


Any member of Christmas Club in any financial institution 
using the services of Christmas Club, a Corporation, is eligible 
to compete. 


The competition is presented in memorial tribute to the 
founder of Christmas Club for his vision, faith, courage and 
the untiring efforts of his life’s work in the development of 
thrift as a gateway to financial security. 


Through this nation-wide competition Christmas Club hopes 
to enlarge still further the scope of its work in teaching thrift 
to more than ten million Americans. 


Christmas Club 


a corporation FOUNDED BY HERBERT F. RAWLL | 


341 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. irstugs inh 


ry THE Inc ORPORATED™ 
ORGANIZATION CHRISTMAS CLUB 


BUILDS SAVINGS + BUILDS CHARACTER - BUILDS BUSINESS FOR BANKS 
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That House on Elm Street 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39) 


forgers and once more we were mixed up in unpleasantries 
with the law and many court appearances. We finally sold 
it for all cash for 50 cents on the dollar. Our lawyers con- 
tinued to prosper. 

“Then there was that group of new dwellings on the other 
side of town. Called Henley or Heminway Homes or some- 
thing. ‘Homes of Distinction’ the sign on the property read. 
After three years, these distinctive homes began to settle 
unevenly on their cementless footings with the result that 
all were listing badly to port or starboard. Corrugated floors, 
heavily cracked plaster, slanting stairs, sash and doors which 
didn’t function, were just a few of the structural defects.” 


“Didn’t you inspect during construction in those days?” 

“Not much. Never got around to it. Meant to, though. 
Too busy making money I guess. After we foreclosed on the 
group, we inspected plenty. I practically lived there. These 
‘Slums of Distinction’ soon became the rented homes of 12 
dispossessed families from an adjoining development. Eleven 
were paying us with home relief checks, when our collector 
went along with the welfare worker. The only aggravation 
we got here was mounting repair bills, lawsuits for failing 


RESOURCES 
Cash & Due from Banks 


U. S. Government Securities. . 


$ 71,135,094.10 


97,875,403.31 
$169,010,497.41 
State, County & Municipal Securities 3,420,129.77 


Other Securities ....... 16,137,416.89 

Demand Loans. ....... 19,080,547.41 

Time Collateral Loans 5,306,972.33 

Bills Discounted ... 57,648,285.49 
Banking Houses 2,838,554.23 
Customers’ Liability under Acceptances. . . . . 401,822.87 
Accrued Interest Receivable. ......... 594,472.44 
Other Resources... 130,623.05 
$274,569,321.89 


STATEMENT AS OF SEPTEMBER 30, 1948 


*Reserve in the amount of $674,657.79 has been deducted from the total Book Value of Loans. 


NATIONAL ComMPANY 


to make repairs, much unpleasant publicity and a rock 
through the bank window shortly after we dispossessed a 
tenant who was in arrears for only eight months. We fought 
with judges, sheriffs, lawyers and tenants. At last we found a 
Brooklyn speculator who took them off our hands for prac- 
tically nothing. Our lawyers were not doing bad. 

“T could go on and on,” said the banker, wearily mopping 
his perspiring brow, “but what’s the use. It is all past now- 
and I mean to keep it that way.” 

“Well, at least your bank survived. A lot didn’t.” 

“Only by the Grace of God,” he replied and then went on: 

“You see now why we are so concerned with marketa- 
bility. If we are to be compelled to acquire property during 
the next depression, and who won’t, we aim to see to it that 
it is going to be of the type which is going to be reasonably 
salable, but quick. It is our opinion that this is the best way 
to limit the degree of risk and loss of mortgage lending in 
this market.” 

“What is your plan or procedure with this marketability 
thing?” 

“Tt is quite simple. If the house offered is in a blighted 
area or twilight zone, obviously, it is out. If it is threatened 
with infiltration of inharmonious racial or social groups, it is 
equally undesirable. If it is more than four or five blocks 
from most of the necessary neighborhood facilities, we don’t 
want the loan. If it is over 20 years old and has not been 
modernized as to kitchen, bath and furnace or is definitely 
lacking in ‘eye appeal,’ it is not for us. 

“Tf it has thus far met our specifications, we begin our 
inspection. The cellar gets the major portion of our time. 
We want to prod the sills and joists for termites, note the 
size of joists in relation to the span, look for adequate bridg- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 96) 


LIABILITIES 


(Includes United States Deposits $4,713,597.11 


Unearned Discount... ........... 1,458,356.96 
Accrued Taxes, Interest,etc. ......... 860,336.01 
Reserve for Dividend Payable October 1, 1948 . . 142,187.50 
Acceptances Executed ..... $3,479,185.64 
Less: Acceptances Heldin Portfolio  2,800,766.18 
678,419.46 
Capital Stock . $5,687,500.00 
(par $20.00 
Surplus. . . . 10,312,500.00  16,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits ....... 2,473,474.16 
—18,473,474.16 
$274,569,321.89 


PHILADELPHIA 


MEMBER FEDERAL 


Established 1858 
DEPOSIT 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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y odd-looking laboratory instru- 
ment measures the thickness of every 
run of Hammermill Safety ... just 
one of 18 exacting tests. 

Because Hammermill Safety is the 
uniform check paper, it’s easy to 
write on, no scratching, no “feather- 
ing.” Give your checks the advantages 
of proved Hammermill uniformity. 

A note on your bank letterhead 
will bring samples. Hammermill 
Paper Company, 1501 East Lake 
Road, Erie, Pennsylvania. 


18 tests 


that keep 


SAFETY 


LF 


The background pattern illustrated here is the famous Hammermill Safety Chainline design. There are two other pleasing designs to choose from. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 94) 
ing, bearing and condition of girder, supports and piers. We 
are on guard for cracks, other than hairline cracks, in the 
foundation, for dampness and water. Water lines and furnace 
are checked. Upstairs, room arrangement, design of layout, 
degree of functionalism, waste space are observed. Kind and 
type of kitchen equipment noted and tested. Level floors 
and stairs are sought. The attic is inspected for type and 
quality of insulation, roof structure, termites and suitability 
for expansion or additional rooms. Housekeeping is ob- 
served as is owner or tenant attitude. Outside, width of 
driveway, accessibility of garage, condition of walks and 
drives get our attention. The exterior is scrutinized for any 
weakness which would permit the entrance of the elements.” 

“You fellows really work at it.” 

“We sure do, on the theory that if we do our work now, 
we may not have so much to do at another time, if you get 
what I mean.” 

“But aren’t you a bit fussy?” I asked. 

“T don’t think so. We simply want a sound house in a 
sound neighborhood as a sound security, and we are willing 
to wait and to work for it.” 

“You’re not going to make many loans with those stand- 
ards, are you?” 

“We will get our share. After all, we are not trying to be 
the Biggest Bank in the County; we are trying to be the 
soundest, and make a fair profit for our stockholders.” 

“What about your duty to the community and the cus- 
tomers who may feel your policies are too conservative?” 

Eyeing me keenly, he said in slow and even tones, “Our 
first duty is to our depositors. The safety of their savings 
and deposits is paramount. We make every effort to please 
everybody else after that, in accordance with sound banking 
principles. Occasionally, though, some fellow will become 
riled when his mortgage application is refused. One stopped 
me not so long ago and was furious. Claimed he had a sav- 
ings account with us for 14 years, never asked a favor, and 
now, etc., etc., etc. When he finally calmed down long enough 
to listen, I explained our policies as I have to you. There was 
no trouble. He understood, and then he told me we were 


Small Bank Cost Analysis 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 


officers some trouble. Obviously, fire and public liability 
insurance premiums are building expense and Federal 
Deposit Insurance assessments are bookkeeping expense, 
but the allocation of blanket bond premiums is not so easily 
disposed of. Part of such premiums is for fidelity coverage, 
part for burglary and robbery coverage and other parts for 
unexplainable disappearance, night depositary, forgery, etc. 
It will be found that the bank’s insurance carrier will be 
glad to help in determining the proper allocation of this 
expense item. 

The determination of the allocation of other expense 
items is merely a matter of taking the time to analyze what 
the purpose of the expenditure is and what is a fair and 
logical distribution of that expenditure. The index cards are 
prepared at the time the expenditure is made and filed in an 
index prepared according to their captions. At the end of the 
accounting period, the amounts on cards included under 
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right and that he was ‘damned glad to have his money in a 
bank that handled things right.’ . 

“Sound mortgage lending isn’t an accident. It just doesn’t 
happen. You have to work at it everlastingly. Banks spend 
a great deal of money on public relations. Much could easily 
be saved if they would spend a little more time explaining to 
people their policies, methods of operating and the primary 
functions of the bank in a community. They would be sur- 
prised at the amount of good will which would accrue.” 

“But don’t you think your policy on marketability, with 
its fine screening, may tend to keep you out of the mortgage 
business?” 

“No, not to any great extent. We manage to pick one up, 
here and there—our kind, that is. And where is the great 
grief, I often wonder, if we don’t make mortgages? A large 
eastern bank recently reported that its net yield from 4% 
percent mortgages was but 2.8 percent. Would you have us 
make mortgages on unsound dwellings in unsound neighbor- 
hoods just to make that kind of profit? And would there be 
any profit at all or would there be substantial losses later on? 

“Listen, my friend. We want to stay in the mortgage 
business and we will; but what is more important, we want 
to stay in the banking business. We won’t, I am firmly con- 
vinced, stay in either very long if we don’t continually ask 
ourselves, ‘What will we do with it if we take it back?’”’ 


each caption are added, and the grand total of all of these 
sub-totals should agree with the grand total of general 
expense in the general ledger. After proving the accuracy of 
the accumulation of expenses on the index cards, the totals 
of each of the captions are then posted to the expense and 
income distribution sheets in the cost analysis book. 

The next step is to allocate and post distribution of de- 
preciation and building expense. In the matter of deprecia- 
tion, an exact distribution of such figure can be determined 
by the use of an inventory of furniture and equipment. The 
inventory list is prepared with the items segregated accord- 
ing to the department in which the items are located and 
used. With such segregation and subtotals, it is not difficult 
to compute the amount of depreciation that is allocable to 
each of the several departments. In the case of depreciation 
on the building itself and of depreciation on certain items of 
general use, such depreciation figure is chargeable against 
building expense. Obviously, the total of all such deprecia- 
tion allocation should tie in with the total depreciation 
figure on the bank’s expense ledger. At this point, this build- 
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ing expense sheet in the cost analysis book is totaled out. 
If the bank receives rental for any portion of the bank 
building, such rental income is posted on the building ex- 
pense sheet and, thus, a net cost of operating the building is 
obtained. 


Berore it is possible to close out finally the expense portion 
of the expense and income distribution sheets of the several 
departments, it is necessary to complete the building expense 
sheet and distribute the net building expense figure to the 
other departments on a basis that is logical in view of the 
space in the building occupied by the several departments. 
In order to complete the building expense sheet, it is neces- 
sary to make one further entry. This is an entry which takes 
into consideration the amount of money the bank has 
invested in building and furniture and fixtures. Obviously, if 
this money were invested in earning assets, there would be 
additional income to the investment department of the 
bank. Therefore, in order to compensate for the situation 
that the bank has money invested in non-income producing 
assets, there is charged against building expense an amount 
which represents interest on the funds so invested, figured 
at what is considered an average rate of return upon invest- 
ments. The author’s bank has been using a figure of 3 percent 
since the inception of its cost analysis system in 1937. How- 
ever, it would seem that a rate of 24% percent would be 
nearer to present day conditions. The contra entry to this 
arbitrary interest debit against building expense is a credit 
to the income section of the investment department sheet 
in the cost analysis book. 

After this final entry of expense, and also after taking into 
consideration any building income, the net building expense 
is then distributed to various departments. There are several 
methods of calculating the distribution of the net building 
expense among the several departments. One theory is that 
“rental” should be charged to the several departments on 
the basis of the commercial value of the space occupied. 
Following this theory, tellers’ cages would be charged a 
high rental because they usually occupy the front part of the 
bank building, and this front part is that portion which has 
the highest commercial rental value. The author prefers the 
theory that all departments of the bank are essential to its 
operation, and the fact that one department is placed in 
a highly valuable—from a commercial sense—part of the 
building and another is placed in a less valuable part should 
not penalize the first department as against remaining 
departments of the bank. Under this theory, the actual 
square footage allocated to the several departments is 
computed and the cost of operating the building is dis- 
tributed on a pro rata basis according to the square footage 
used. 


Here again is an example of the necessity of the chief 
officer of the bank and the cost analysis officer discussing the 
pros and cons of various theories in allocation of a certain 
expense item. It is not too important what theory is adopted, 
so long as the decision is based upon sound logic and the 
same system is used consistently from year to year. It will be 
found necessary, from time to time, to change the percentage 
figures used in distribution of building expense. One depart- 
ment will expand and more space will be allocated to it. 
Another department will be moved to smaller quarters that 
are entirely adequate for the operation of that department. 
Such changes should be taken into consideration as the cost 
analysis is continued year after year. Nevertheless, the basis 
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on which building expense is allocated should not be changed 
after the theory is once decided upon. A sample of the com- 
pilation of building expense and its distribution is shown in 
Illustration No. 2. 

When the distribution of building expense has been com- 
pleted, it is then possible to bring down total expense figures 
on all of the sheets, and we are now ready for the posting of 
income. This is comparatively easy, since income is chiefly 
from investments and, therefore, is posted to the three 
investment departments, i.e.: bonds, loans and consumer 
credit. Service charge income is posted as a credit to the 
departments in which such service charges originated. 
Checking account analysis service charges will be credited 
initially to the bookkeeping department, but ultimately are 
reflected in the commercial department figures because the: 
bookkeeping department is merely a subdivision of the 
commercial department. The nature of the income makes it 
obvious where it is to be posted in the cost analysis book,. 
and no difficulty should be experienced in this phase of the 
cost analysis operation. By this time, it will have been ob- 
served that accuracy of the operation should be prover 
constantly by checking totals back to the bank’s general 
ledger. And, therefore, again at this point, after the dis- 
tribution of building expense and the posting of income 
figures, the resulting totals of the various departmental 
expense and income distribution sheets are added together, 
and the resulting figure should be the bank’s “Net Income 
from Operations” figure. 

In the next article, it will be explained how all of these 
totals can be put to use in determining efficiency of operation 
and certain other statistical information about the operation 
of the bank. 


Illustration No. 2 


BUILDING EXPENSE Expense & Income Distribution Sheet 


SALARIES - Soc. Sec. Tax 
Officers 
Clerical 


OPERATING - Postage 
, Supplies - Janitor 
Light & Power 
Heat & Air Cond. 


Insurance 
Miscellaneous 
Taxes 

Water Rent 


DEPRECIATION - Building 
Furn. & Fix. 


TOTAL EXPENSE 
Less Rents Received 
NET _ EXPENSE 
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Changes at Montgomery 


C. Bowman, president of 

The First National Bank of Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, since 1929, has been 
made chairman of the board. WALTER 
KENNEDY, the executive vice-president 
for five years, succeeds him in the 
presidency. 

Mr. BowMaAn was president of the 
A.B.A. National Bank Division in 1941- 
1942 and has held numerous committee 
positions in the Association. He is a past 
president of the Alabama Bankers As- 
sociation. 

Mr. KENNEDY, on the Executive 
Committee of the A.B.A. Trust Divi- 
sion, has served on several committees 
in both associations. He is a veteran of 
both World Wars. 


Stadium Memorial to 
Banker 


late Ernest F. Lapp, president 

of the Merchants National Bank of 
Mobile for a quarter of a century, was 
a sports booster. Not only did he follow 
football and baseball enthusiastically, 
but he believed that athletic competi- 


N STREET 


Walter Kennedy 


tion was an important factor in building 
character. 

Today the city of Mobile has one 
of the largest outdoor arenas in the 
South, erected in his memory. The 
Ernest F. Ladd Memorial Stadium, 
built at a cost of $850,000 and seating 
36,000, was dedicated on October 1. 

The stadium was built on a 43-acre 
site provided by the city. There was no 
tax levy, no public solicitation of funds. 
The money for the construction came 
from Mr. Lapp’s bank, its directors, 
officers and employees, members of the 
family, business and personal friends 
of the banker. 

The site has been leased by the city 
to a stadium corporation whose charter 


Thirty-six thou- 
sand people saw 
Alabama and 
Vanderbilt game 
dedicating new 
Ernest F. Ladd 
Memorial Sta- 
dium in Mobile 


provides that neither the trustees nor 
officers can receive pay for services and 
that the property shall never be encum- 
bered with either mortgage or bond 
issue. All earnings must be used for 
improving the property or for the de- 
velopment of parks and playgrounds in 
Mobile County. 

Three of the stadium trustees were 
named by the Mobile City Commission 
and three by the Chamber of Com- 
merce. The seventh, according to the 
charter, must be the president of the 
Merchants National—J. FIntEy Mc- 
RAE now holds that office—or a repre- 
sentative selected by the bank’s board. 
Bank men associated with Mr. McRar 
in stadium affairs are Assistant Vice- 
president JoHNn F. LYLE, who, when the 
bank was seeking an idea for a Ladd 
memorial, suggested the stadium, and 
Advertising Manager Victor H. Lorr. 
Mr. LYLE is treasurer of the corporation 
and Mr. Lott is its secretary. 

The dedicatory services on October 1 
were simple, attended only by members 
and old friends of the Ladd family, and 
members of the bank organization. 


_ Mrs. Lapp unveiled a memorial plaque. 


The public was present at an opening 
observance in the stadium that night, 
and the next afternoon a sell-out crowd 
saw Alabama and Vanderbilt play a 
14-14 football tie. 

Mr. Lapp was born in Mobile in 
1876 and died in 1941. When the Mer- 
chants opened in 1901 he was a paying 
and receiving teller. He was elected 
president in 1915, about 12 years before 
the institution became a national bank. 


Rountree Succeeds 
Townsend 
M. TownsEnp has resigned 
as director of banking and invest- 
ments in the Savings Bond Division of 
the Treasury, a position he had held 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 100) 
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Test the advantages of 
sending your collections 


to 


Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago 


Use of fastest available transportation and our nationwide 
network of correspondent banks assure quickest presentation 
and returns—often at favorable rates—on any draft, note, 


or other collection sent to us. 


Many banks and business houses save time and money by 


sending their collections to us, regardless of whether these are 


payable in Chicago or at other points in the United States, 
Perhaps our service will be useful to you. 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 


CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


November 1948 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 98) 

since the Victory Loan campaign. His 
successor is JAMES M. RountTREE, for- 
merly assistant director of the division. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, who is returning to 
private business, joined the Savings 
Bond staff with the intention-of staying 
a year, but when the “ Bond-a-Month” 
program was inaugurated he agreed to 
remain until it had been established. 

Mr. ROUNTREE became director of 
the division on November 1. Before 
coming to the Treasury he had been 
with the Federal Home Loan Bank and 
the Department of Commerce, and was 
previously in private banking in the 
South and the District of Columbia. 


CAPITAL $10,000,000 


& 
& 
& 
& 
& 


On watch for you 


Have you a lookout to keep you informed 
on banking conditions in New England? 
You can rely on the Shawmut Bank to 
handle banking problems in this area 
promptly and effectively . . 
how difficult or unusual the task. 
“ Outstanding Strength” for 112 Years 


The National 
Shawmut Bank 


40 Water Street, Boston 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


M. M. Townsend W. G. Semisch 
Philadelphia 
Second National 


G. Semiscu, formerly vice- 
president and cashier of Second Na- 
tional Bank of Philadelphia, is now presi- 
dent, succeeding RoBERT L. HILLEs who 


- no matter 


SuRPLUS $20,000,000 


has been elected chairman of the board, 

Mr. Semiscu’s career in banking 
started in 1912 at the Integrity Trust 
Company, Philadelphia. He was vice- 
president and treasurer of that bank 
when it was liquidated early in 1949, 
and went to the Second National in 
May of that year. 

Mr. is a grandson of Natuan 
Hi1tEs, a founder of the bank and its 
first president. The new head of the 
board became president in 1937 after 
serving 13 years as a director. As chair- 
man he will continue his active associa- 
tion with the bank. 

Other staff changes include the elec- 
tion of AARON W. HARDWICK, a direc- 
tor, as vice-president, and of Kenneta 
J. BARBER as cashier. Mr. BARBER was 
formerly assistant cashier. Mr. Harp- 
WICK is president of the Summerdale 
Dyeing and Finishing Works. 


New Detroit Bank 


_.. first new commercial bank 
in 10 years, the City Bank, will 
open in the Penobscot Building about 
the first of the year. JosEPH F. Ver- 
HELLE, formerly senior officer and 
vice-president of the Manufacturers 
National Bank of Detroit, heads the 
"organizing committee. The City’s cap- 
italization will be $2,500,000. An an- 
nouncement said that among those to 
be identified with the new bank are 
RupotpPH C. REICHERT, former Michi- 
gan Banking Commissioner and now 
president of the Ann Arbor Savings 
Bank, and Otro G. WIsMER, chairman 
and president of the Bankers Trust 
Company of Detroit. Petitioners for 
the charter, in addition to Mr. VER- 
HELLE, were a number of prominent 
businessmen. 

Approval of the bank’s charter, the 
announcement said, “came in a unani- 
mous Supreme Court decision reversing 


-| the stand of State Banking Commis- 


sioner E. William Nelson and Circuit 
Judge Charles Hayden that the appli- 
cants had not proven ‘necessity’ for a 
new bank.” 


Benson Portrait Hung 


PORTRAIT of the late Pump A. 

Benson, president of The Dime 
Savings Bank of Brooklyn, New York, 
and a former president of the American 
Bankers Association, has been hung 
in the board room of the bank. 

The portrait was unveiled by GEORGE 
BEcK, vice-president of the Dime Club, 
the bank’s personnel organization, at 
ceremonies presided over by GEorcE C. 
Jounson, Mr. BENSON’s successor as 
president of the bank. The Dime’s staff 
and trustees attended. 
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A brochure distributed at the cere- 
mony sketched Mr. BENson’s career, 
and paid tribute to him as a leader in 
banking and in the community. 

“Here,” it said, “is a portrait of a 
man of rare intellect and wisdom; and 
of strong moral character and deep re- 
ligious convictions, a man who dedi- 
cated his life to service for others. Those 
closest to him were members of the 
‘Dime Family,’ in whom he always took 
great pride. We are the beneficiaries of 
the progress that has been made in 
banking through the efforts of Philip A. 
Benson and men like him. The finest 
tribute that we can pay to his memory 
is to give our best efforts to his bank 
and to the cause of banking, to which 
Philip A. Benson devoted his life.” 

Mr. Benson died October 16, 1946. 


Orchid to Mr. Wiggins 


Former president of the American 
Bankers Association A. L. M. Wiccrns, 
who recently resigned as Under Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, was paid a high 
tribute in a recent article by Arthur 
Krock, writing for the New York Times 
from Washington. 

“Not much is heard of the career 
civil servants in the American Govern- 
ment outside those in the Department 
of State,”’ said the Krock article, “but 
for many years the Treasury has been 
most competently staffed, and in some 
respects it is the best-organized unit in 
the Executive Branch. In this period 
Secretaries and their policy-making as- 
sistants recruited from politics, private 
business and private finance have come 
and gone, and, whatever their degrees 
of character and capacity, the career 
staff has functioned well. 

“The most recent policy-making as- 
sistant who left a shining record in the 
Treasury is A. L. M. Wiggins, now 
chairman of the board of the Atlantic 
Coast Line. He departed quietly from 
Washington for his home in South Caro- 
lina, and press comment on his service 
was slight in proportion to its public 
value. But he is remembered at the 
Treasury and throughout the Govern- 
ment as a foremost example of the non- 
career administrators who fostered and 
improved the career personnel.” 


Reid Award Winner 


M* Evetyn K. GoopMAn, who is 
in the auditing department of the 
Central National Bank, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, is the 1948 winner of the Jean 
Amot Reid award given annually by 
the Association of Bank Women. It is 
presented to one of the 10 women grad- 
uates of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing with the highest scholastic average, 


November 1948 


George Beck, vice- 
president of the 
Dime Savings 
Bank’s employee 
club, unveils por- 
trait of the late 
Philip A. Benson. 
At the left is George 


C. Johnson, Mr. - 


Benson’s successor 
as president of the 


bank 


The banking and corre- 
spondent connections of 
Mercantile-Commerce cover 
all large cities of the United 
States and the principal cities 
abroad. Through our net- 
work of correspondent rela- 
tionships, accurate credit 
and banking information is 
quickly available. 


Worldwide Correspondent Connections 


Mercantile-Commerce can 
thus render a valuable service 
to all of its correspondents 
...items are handled effici- 
ently...inquiries promptly 
and authoritatively answered. 
The range and quality of our 
connections has long been a 
distinguishing feature of 
Mercantile-Commerce service. 
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and is based on scholarship, leadership, 
service and character. 

The award, established by the asso- 
ciation in honor of a former president 
and founder, consists of an engrossed 
scroll and $100 in cash. 

Mrs. GoopMAN has been with the 
Central National since 1941. Her A.L.B. 
activities include service on the wom- 
en’s committee, as a consul, and as 
associate editor of Richmond Chapter’s 
magazine. 


Woman Gets A.I.B. 
Graduate Certificate 


M™ ANNE J. ERSTE, employee inter- 
viewer and women’s counselor at 


Anne J. Erste J. L. Egan 


the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland, 
has received a Graduate Certificate 
from the American Institute of Banking 
im which she has been active for many 
years. 

Miss ErsTE is the second woman in 
Ohio to get the certificate. To obtain it 


THIS is Cincinnati... 


... The Fifth Third Union Trust Co. has played an impor- 
tant role in the development of Cincinnati's industries. Thus, 
we are well-equipped to serve you with a complete correspond- 
ent service. The officers of our staff have a thorough knowledge 
of business problems in this area . . . and a deep understanding 
of the needs of correspondent banks. If you have not already 
become acquainted with Fifth Third service, we would wel- 
come an opportunity to talk with you about it. 


FIFTH THIRD [JNION TRUST 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIF INSURANCE CORP. 
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© MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


she completed 13 study courses in 
banking and spent nine years of spare- 
time work. Commenting on her achieve- 
ment, the Cleveland Press said: 

“She received an average grade of 
93.25 in passing her Standard Certifi- 
cate requirements and 94.4 in the five 
courses of graduate work. She surprised 
her professor with a 100 score in her 
final examination paper in Economics 
II. It was the first perfect paper he had 
graded in a long time, he commented.” 

Miss ERSTE is a former national chair- 
man of the Institute’s National Pub- 
licity Committee and of its Membership 
Committee. 

Forty-four other women in the United 
States hold the A.I.B. Graduate Cer- 
tificate. 


Josreru L. EGAN, president of West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company, was 
recently elected a director of the Chase 
National Bank, New York. He succeeds 
NEwcoms CARLTON, Western Union’s 
honorary chairman, who resigned from 
the bank’s board after 31 years of 
service and was its senior member. 


J. CARLISLE ROGERS, vice-president 


| of the First National Bank of Leesburg, 


Florida, is now secretary-treasurer of 
the Florida Association of Soil Conser- 
vation District Supervisors. He is chair- 
man and one of the organizers of the 
Lake Soil Conservation District and 
treasurer of the Central Florida Cattle- 
men’s Association. 


The Corn Exchange National Bank 
and Trust Company of Philadelphia 
celebrated its 90th birthday in Sep- 
tember. The bank was organized by a few 


| members of the city’s grain exchange, 


and opened in temporary quarters in the 
Corn Exchange Hall, a circumstance 


| that gave it the name Corn Exchange 
| Bank. In 1864 it became a national 


bank and in 1928 took the present title. 


Most of the 1,263 men and women on 
the staff of the Chase National Bank, 
New York, with 25 or more years of 
service attended a dinner and enter- 
tainment in their honor at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. President ARTHUR W. McCain 
was host and principal speaker. The 
bank’s staff veterans represent nearly 
15 percent of the entire personnel, and 
include 158 who reached their 25th an- 
niversary this year. The longest service 
records among the men are held by 
Cuar.es H. Tompxrns, assistant cash- 
ier, 49 years, and SAMUEL ROSINKO, 
purchasing department, who completes 
his 49th year in January. Miss BERN- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 104) 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION, SEPTEMBER 30, 1948 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . . . $1,334,054,549.07 
U. S. Government Obligations . 1,545,408,567.44 
State and Municipal Securities . 55,520,137.41 
126,084,840.74 
Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ 

Acceptances . . . . « « 1,449,812,200.87 
Accrued Interest Receivable . 9,251,872.81 
Customers’ Acceptance Liability 18,983,052.89 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank 7,950,000.00 
Banking Houses . ... . 30,360,703.00 
2,958,853.82 


$4,602,996,416.64 


LIABILITIES 

Deposits. . . « « « + $4,206,943,483.13 
Dividend Payable November 1, 1948. 2,960,000.00 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. . . 10,007,311.59 
Acceptances 

Outstanding . . $ 30,128,612.09 

Less Amount 

in Portfolio . 6,375,806.59 23,752,805.50 

Reserve for Contingencies . . . . 21,114,382.77 
Capital Funds: 

Capital Stock. . $111,000,000.00 


Surplus. . . . 154,000,000.00 
Undivided 


Profits . . .  60,676,023.85 
325,676,023.85 
$4,602,996,416.64 


United States Government and other securities carried at $311,684,220.00 are pledged to 
secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


* i 


November 1948 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 102) 
HARDINA JEHLI, finishing 39 years in 
January, has the longest service among 
the women. 


Joun E. Brown, formerly executive 
vice-president of the National Bank of 
Commerce, Jackson, Tennessee, has 
joined the staff of the Union Planters 
National Bank & Trust Company of 
Memphis as vice-president in charge of 
the correspondent banking department. 
Mr. Brown, immediate past president 
of the Tennessee Bankers Association, 
is state vice-president, Savings and 
Mortgage Division, American Bankers 


Association. He is also president of the 
First State Bank, Henderson, Tennes- 
see, a director of several other banks in 
that state, and a member of the RFC 
Advisory Loan Committee for Ten- 
nessee. 


Dallas has a new downtown bank, 
The Empire State Bank, with capital 
of $750,000, surplus of $250,000, and 
$200,000 reserves. C. Huceins 
is president and MicHaux NASH, execu- 
tive vice-president. Mr. HucGIns was 
formerly executive vice-president of the 
National City Bank and Mr. NasH was 
a vice-president of that institution. 


L yEPOSIT SURANC RPORATION 
t iT IN NCE CO 
ERA 


MEMBER FEDER! 


Your active partner in Washington 


Topay, more than ever, a 
Washington correspondent 
can be most helpful. Specif- 
ically, a correspondent such 
as American Security that 
offers strong local (and na- 


tional) contacts . . . exten- 
sive resources . . . personal 
attention to account details 
by cooperative, experienced 
officers. 


Make American Security 
your active partner in the 
nation’s capital. 


American Securi 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Federal Reserve System 


Daniel W. Bell, President 


& TRUST COMPANY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Opening the first savings account in the 
new Empire State Bank of Dallas is Corbet 
Bryant, Jr., shown above with President 
E. C. Huggins; the young man’s father; and 
Michaux Nash, executive vice-president 


J. LeRoy Dart, president of the 
Florida National Bank, Jacksonville, 
has joined the teaching staff of Jackson- 
ville Chapter, American Institute of 
Banking, for the 1948-49 session and 
will teach a graduate course in bank 
administration. Mr. Dart is a former 
national president of the Institute. 


GEoRGE C. BRINGOLF, assistant cash- 
ier of the National Bank of Commerce, 
Seattle, has retired after 42 years on 
the staff. 


BENNETT BRODERICK, former super- 
visor of consumer credit for the Eccles 
group of banks in Utah, Idaho and Wyo- 
ming, has joined the Morris Plan Com- 
pany of California as manager of the 
Oakland office. His 28 years in instal- 
ment financing include service with 
Bank of America in Sacramento and the 
First National Bank of Portland, Ore- 
gon. 


ALBERT H. MARCKWALD, vice-presi- 
dent of the National Newark & Essex 


‘| Banking Company, Newark, New Jer- 


sey, recently received a wrist watch on 
the occasion of his 25th anniversary 
as a member of the staff. 


THEODORE COLOMBO, formerly with 
the Continental Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of New York, has been made trust 
officer of the Colonial Trust Company, 
New York. 


JosEPH J. BRENNAN has been elected 
an assistant cashier of The National 
Bronx Bank of New York. 


The Union NATIONAL Bank of 
Youngstown, Ohio, has opened a new 
branch in south Youngstown. Features 
include two drive-in deposit windows. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 106) 
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Transit Department 
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In Chicago 


FOR BOND INVESTMENTS 


Correspondent banks are cordially invited to use 
the First National’s Bond Department in their 
bank investment programs. 


To serve you, and to insure prompt trans- 
actions in United States Government, State and 
Municipal Bonds, there is an adequate staff, 


coordinated by experienced officers. 


BOND DEPARTMENT OFFICERS 
AusTIN JENNER Vice-President 
James P. FEELEY Vice-President 
Joun H. Grier Vice-President 
Lewis MILLER Asst. Vice-President 
Haroitp J. ScHLUTER Asst. Vice-President 


Assistant Cashiers 


George B. Wendt Leroy F. Winterhalter 
P. Alden Bergquist Joseph A. Smole 
Samuel Sachnoff 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Building with Chicago and the Nation Since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


November 1948 
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AMERICO Grasso 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 104) 


“Opening Meeting” 


At the annual “Opening Meeting” of Chicago Chapter, American Institute of Bank- 
ing: above, Chapter President Henry A. Fabian, at right, and the Institute’s national 
president, Pierre N. Hauser; center, a fashion show model; right, a few of the Chicago 


bank people present 


The BABSON 


“RICHEST IN PEACE— 
G4 OKLAHOMA CITY SS SAFEST IN WAR’ 


F AA " 


POTENT ...FOR PRODUCTION 


This area of 400-mile radius is described by Roger Babson as offering 
the greatest industrial potential in the United States ...in agricultural, 
mineral and human resources. Recently published figures on employ- 
ment in manufacturing substantiate the fact that the greatest rate of 


industrial growth today is in the Southwest. 


In keeping with this trend, this bank offers you and your customers 
the service of its Industrial Development Department ...for business 
information about Oklahoma and personal contacts pertaining to the 


establishment of branch plants, warehouses and regional sales offices. 


Write us in confidence if you feel we may be of assistance. 


fal 
THE 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF OKLAHOMA CITY 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Dear BANKING: 

Thought maybe some of your readers 
would be interested in a few lines and 
pictures on the “Opening Meeting” 
program of Chicago Chapter, American 
Institute of Banking. 

It’s always a gala affair, that first 
event on the chapter’s entertainment 
program. This year our special guest 
was Pierre N. Hauser of Milwaukee, the 
Institute’s national president. 

Marshall Field’s fashion show—a 
style preview—was a highlight, espe- 
cially for the girls, although the men 
seemed to like it, too. There were also 
songs by a prominent male octet. 

All employees of the Chicago banks 
and their friends were invited to “Open- 
ing Meeting.” This year, as usual, we 
had a big crowd. 

Yours, 
Cuicaco CHAPTER, A.I.B. 


James H. KENNEDY, vice-president 


| of the Philadelphia National Bank, has 
| been appointed cashier to succeed the 
| late Mitton D. REINHOLD. Mr. KEn- 


NEDY entered banking more than 40 
years ago with the Farmers & Mechan- 
ics National Bank which merged with 
the Philadelphia National in 1918. He 
is widely known as an expert on cor- 
respondent banking and has served on 
numerous American Bankers Associa- 
tion committees. 


GrorGE O- Stone, former president 
of the Broadway National Bank of 
Alamo Heights, Texas, is now first vice- 
president of the First National Bank of 
San Antonio. Several years ago he was 
an assistant examiner for the FDIC. 


J. H. Kennedy G. O. Stone 
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DIRECTORS 


EDWIN J. BEINECKE 
Chairman, The Sperry & 
Hutchinson Co. 

EDGAR S. BLOOM 
Chairman, Atlantic, Gulf and 
West Indies Steamship Lines 

ALVIN G. BRUSH 


Chairman, American Home 
Products Corporation 


LOU R. CRANDALL 
President, George A. Fuller 
Company 

CHARLES A. DANA 
President, Dana Corporation 


HORACE C. FLANIGAN 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


JOHN M. FRANKLIN 
President, United States Lines 
Company 

PAOLINO GERLI 
President, Gerli & Co., Inc. 


HARVEY D. GIBSON 
President 


FREDERICK GRETSCH 
President, Lincoln Savings 
Bank 

JOHN L. JOHNSTON 
President, Lambert Company 


OSWALD L. JOHNSTON 
Simpson Thacher & Bartlett 


KENNETH F. MacLELLAN 
President, United Biscuit 
Company of America 

JOHN T. MADDEN 
President, Emigrant Indus- 
trial Savings Bank 

JOHN P. MAGUIRE 
President, John P. Maguire & 


Co., Ine. 


Cc. R. PALMER 


President, Cluett Peabody & 
Co., Inc. 


GEORGE J. PATTERSON 
President, Scranton & Lehigh 
Coal Co. 


WILLIAM G. RABE 
Vice President 

HAROLD C. RICHARD 
New York City 


HAROLD V. SMITH 


President, Home Insurance Co. 


ERNEST STAUFFEN 
Chairman, Trust Committee 


L. A. VAN BOMEL 


President, National Dairy 
Products Corporation 


GUY W. VAUGHAN 
President, Curtiss-Wright Cor- 
poration 

HENRY C. VON ELM 
Chairman of the Board 


ALBERT N. WILLIAMS 


President, Westinghouse 
Air Brake Company 


MANUFACTURERS 
TRUST COMPANY 


Condensed Statement of Condition as at close of business 


September 30, 1948 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . $ 622,104,418.52 
U. S. Government Securities . . 996,786,737.78 
U. S. Government Insured F. H. re 

Mortgages . . 4,422,093.42 
State and Municipal Bonds 31,323,457.28 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank . 3.037,500.00 
Other Securities . . 18,913,902.47 
Loans, Bills Purchased ail 

Acceptances . . . 581,511,933.74 
15,480,122.56 
Banking Houses . 10,213,466.50 
Other Real Estate Equities 497,695.40 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 5.639,964.61 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources 6,161,205.92 


$2,296,092,498.20 


LIABILITIES 


Capital . . . $41,250,000.00 

Surplus . . . . 60,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits. . 26,633,877.46 127.883,877.46 
Reserve for Contingencies . . . . 6,863,379.12 
Reserves for Taxes, 

Unearned Discount, Interest, etc. . 7,184,244.30 
Dividend Payable October 1, 1948 . 1,237,500.00 
Outstanding Acceptances hie 6,065,921.63 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 

and Foreign Bills . . . .. . 1,967,058.68 
Other Liabilities. . . . . 18,992,126.21 


$2,296,092,498.20 


United States Government and other securities carried at $81,485,342.41 are pledged to secure 
public funds and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Head Office: 55 Broad Street, New York City 
MORE THAN 75 OFFICES IN GREATER NEW YORK 


European Representative Office: 1, Cornhill, London, E. C. 3 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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METHODS and IDEAS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49) 


The Reader’s Digest, the bank shows how 
to set up and maintain a budget with a 
minimum of bookkeeping and account- 
ing. 

In its monthly Journal the bank pub- 
lished a chart form, filled out with six 
weeks of actual entries using as a base a 
family income of $75 a week less ap- 
proximately $5 deducted for Social 
Security and witholding taxes. Eleven 
budget headings are suggested, but the 
bank points out that each family should 
devise its own categories and that the 


BANKERS DIRECTORY 


COLLECTION 
SYSTEMS 


SAVINGS 
CLUB SYSTEMS 


suggested breakdown is not to be taken 
as a universal guide. Rather, the plan 
is primarily a system of “controlled 
spending.” 

Blank forms are available on request 
at the bank’s offices. Under several 
expenditure headings space is provided 
for entries of income, outgo and balance. 

In presenting the plan to the bank’s 
customers and friends, the Journal ex- 
plained the purpose of budgeting and 
the preliminary steps. In setting up a 
budget it advised: 

“First, maintain a checking account, 
deposit enough money in it each week 
out of your pay to cover your regular, 


BANKERS MONTHLY 


KEY TO NUMERI- 
CAL SYSTEM WITH 
CHECK ROUTING 
SYMBOLS 


Serving every department every day 


Every day practically every bank in the country depends on Rand 
McNally accuracy, experience, and service. The Rand McNally 
BANKERS DIRECTORY (the famous Blue Book), with its listings 
of all the banks in the world and complete information on prac- 
tically all subjects of importance to banks, has been the bankers’ 
“bible” for 76 years. The KEY TO NUMERICAL SysTEM of the 
American Bankers Association with Check Routing Symbols, pub- 
lished by Rand McNally since 1911, speeds up transit work in banks 
all over the country. Rand McNally SAVINGS CLUB and COLLEC- 
TION SYSTEMS have been adopted by hundreds of profit-minded 
banks. Finally, BANKERS MONTHLY, the Rand McNally magazine 
of tested ideas for banks is welcomed every month by thousands of 
bank officers. Check your organization to be sure every department 


is taking advantage of every Rand McNally bank service. 


RAND MENALLY 


& COMPANY 


Banking Division 


536 SOUTH CLARK STREET @ 


CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


budgeted expenditures, and pay all 
these bills by check. This will reduce 
and simplify your accounting and book- 
keeping because your bank will send 
you a statement each month, together 
with cancelled checks. These you bal- 
ance, first against your checkbook and 
then against your budget record. 

“Second, hold out the remainder of 
your pay check each week in cash. This 
money will obviously have to cover the 
small daily items of expenditure that 
you find you customarily make—for 
newspapers, stamps, car fare, gasoline 
and oil for the car, lunches, sodas, shoe 
shines, tips, movies, what-not. Keep no 
record of these expenditures. You can 
do this with a clear conscience because 
your budget already covered all of your 
other fixed and necessary expenditures, 
Furthermore, if your wife prefers to 
shop for the family larder and pay cash 
for her meat and groceries, hold that 
money out, too, give it to her in cash, 
and keep no record on it either. 

“This arrangement takes the burden 
out of budgeting as nothing else will do. 
For that reason, no item covering cash 
expenditures is shown on the chart. 
However, if you run an account with 
the grocer and butcher and prefer to 
pay by check, by all means do so. After 
all, it’s your budget.” 

Explanatory notes and special in- 
structions accompany the chart. 


For New Employees 


The CHASE NATIONAL BANK of New 
York has published an attractive book- 
let containing information and sug- 
gestions for new members of the staff. 
Entitled ‘Welcome to Chase,” it con- 
tains helpful information for new- 
comers, outlining their responsibilities 
and privileges in the organization, and 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 110) 


Cover of the booklet 
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Lend an ear to 
the girls in your office! 


“Il want a new 
typewriter!” 


“We want 


new Royals!” 


Why the preference for Royal is better than 2 to 1! 


SURVEYS SHOW that girls who type prefer Royals _ features not found on any other typewriter. 
2% to | over any other make of standard office And because Royals are durable and sturdy. 
typewriter. You'll find they spend more time on the job. 


Even more—the preference for Royal equals So give the girls in your office the typewriter 
the preference for the next three most popular they prefer using. 


standard office typewriters combined! They'll do more work, better work. With Royal, 
Why this overwhelming preference, for one you'll get the maximum 


typewriter? return for your type- 
Because Royals have time-saving, work-saving writer investment! 


OYAL 


World’s No. 1 Typewriter 


Made by the world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 108) 
answering many of the questions that 
may arise concerning their relationship 
with the bank and their colleagues. 

Printed on heavy coated paper and 
liberally illustrated with photographs, 
the booklet opens with informal pic- 
tures of Chairman Winthrop W. Al- 


drich and President Arthur W. McCain. 
There’s also a message from Mr. Mc- 

A friendly note from the bank to the 
new staffer reminds him that any job 
may seem confusing at the outset, but 
that he will learn one step at a time, 
progressing under the direction of oth- 


Due to the continued growth of Polk's Bankers 
Encyclopedia and in an effort to better serve 
you, the Bankers Division of R. L. Polk & Co. 


has been moved to Nashville, Tennessee. All 


correspondence should be addressed to: 


RL Polk & Co. 


130 FOURTH AVENUE, NORTH 


NASHVILLE 3 


TENNESSEE 


MaArsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


Insurance Brokers 
ACTUARIES AND 
AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 


Chicago New York 
Pittsburgh 
Cleveland 
Duluth 


Phoenix 


Washington 
Buffalo 
Superior 
Los Angeles 


Vancouver Montreal 


Detroit 


Boston 


San Francisco 
Minneapolis 
Columbus 

St. Paul 
Seattle 


Havana 


Indianapolis 
St. Louis 
Portland 
London 


ers who know about the work. It adds: 

“Getting Ahead—Naturally you are 
interested in making progress. You can 
do much to help yourself in that direc. 
tion. Those who hold positions of re. 
sponsibility in the bank started as 
juniors in most instances and received 
promotions on the basis of merit. 

“Friendliness—The ability to get 
along with people and to be considerate 
of others is extremely important. A 
friendly attitude toward your associates 
will help you in many ways. When peo- 
ple like you they help you to learn and 
to prepare for advancement. 

“Tf later you are assigned a position 
where you have contact with customers, 
remember that courtesy and personal 
attention will make them enjoy doing 
business with the bank.” 


Rainy Day Service 

The Irvincton (New Jersey) Na- 
TIONAL BANK now lends umbrellas. 

If an unexpected shower comes along 
while customers are in the bank, the 
floorman hands out these little cards: 


CAUGHT IN THE RAIN? 


We Will Lend You an Umbrella. 
ASK ANY OF OUR TELLERS 


| For protection agoinst the proverbial {Rainy Doy” 
save regularly at the 


IRVINGTON’ NATIONAL BANK 


Before the customer leaves with an 
umbrella he signs this agreement on the 
reverse side of the card: 

“T agree to return your umbrella 
within 5 days. Otherwise you may 
charge my account $— and I will keep 
the umbrella.” 

There’s a line for the date and the sig- 
nature. 


For Vacation Customers 


Union Trust Company of St. Peters- 
burg, Florida, sends banks in the north- 
ern states signature cards that will 
enable their customers to cash at the 
Union checks drawn on the out of 
town banks. 

President John E. Bryon says in a 
covering letter: 

“The records of the Chamber of 
Commerce indicate that a number of 
people from your community come to 
St. Petersburg for a winter vacation. 
We believe that some, perhaps many, of 
them are valued customers of your 
bank. 

“With the thought in mind that you 
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(Mail dewect to 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 


CENTRAL AT NINTH 
sf, PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 


Gentlemen: 
Miss 


Type or Print 
appears below is one of our valued customers. Based upon our knowledge of her (his) affairs, 
we believe you can prudently cash her (his) personal checks drawn on us for amounts up to 


$_, within a period of one year from the date hereof. 


(Specimen Signature of Customer) 


(Bank) 
(Address of Bank) 


(Authorized Officer) 


This card goes to the Union Trust’s correspondents. Another card introduces the 
customer whose specimen signature appears on the one above 


may wish to provide a procedure for 
making their vacations more carefree 
and render them a service which they 
will appreciate, we are enclosing a few 
signature cards which, when executed 
and forwarded by you to us, will enable 
us to cash their checks drawn on you.” 

The letter goes on to say that the 
Union has a special window for cashing 
these checks and that the teller main- 
tains a signature file. There’s a small 
fee, which is “more or less standard in 
this area.” 

Enclosed with the letter and cards is 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


An extra dividend payable in 


capital stock of this company of one (1) 
share for each forty (40) shares out- 
standing has been declared this day, pay- 
able on November 15, 1948 to stock- 
holders of record as shown by the books 
of the company at the close of business on 
September 27, 1948. No fractional shares 
will be issued. Scrip certificates will be 
issued in lieu thereof. Stock and scrip 
certificates will be mailed. 


L. H. LINDEMAN 
Treasurer 


Extra DIVIDEND 


September 17, 1948 


INTERNATIONAL 


BRONZE TABLET CO., INC 
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a folder describing the bank’s services 
awaiting the correspondents’ customers. 


Television Sells Bank Services 


The NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK of | 
Boston, sponsor of three television 
shows, is employing the video medium 
to demonstrate its facilities. 

On the theory that the key to the 
sale of services is the “product-in-use” 
technique, the bank is producing one- 
minute film commercials that drama- 
tize various situations. The selling is 
indirect. 

Ideas for the commercials were culled | 
from scripts written by the staff in a | 
prize contest. One, based on the drive-in | 
teller service and submitted by William 
Holmes of the foreign department, is | 
designed to sell the convenience of cus- | 
tomer parking areas and the drive-in | 
facility. Here’s the story, as summarized | 
by the bank: 

The opening scene shows a young | 
lady (all the actors are bank employees, 
by the way) parking next to a “No 
Parking” sign. When told by a police- 
man that she must move she explains 
that her husband has gone to the bank 
and that they couldn’t find a spot to 
leave the car. When the officer points 


| out that there’s a Shawmut branch with 


a parking space just down the street, 


| the camera shifts to that location. 


Then it returns to the actors at the car, 
and the wife agrees with the policeman 
that there’s no parking problem at 
Shawmut. As the officer points to an 
automobile approaching a drive-in tell- 
er’s window, the action shifts to that 
location and shows a customer at the 
window, whereupon the husband an- 
nounces that he’s going to open an ac- 
count at the Shawmut. 


PROMPT 
SERVICE IN 
SEATTLE 


Correspondent bank 
business is our busi- 
ness. If you require 
banking service in Se- 
attle...use Pacific 


National. 


THE PACIFIC 
NATIONAL BANK 
OF SEATTLE 


“The Bank of Business” 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 


DOWNTOWN ST. LOUIS AT YOUR DOORSTEP 


Radio in every room at no extra charge 
Rooms from $3.50. Garage Service 


Write for handy rate folder CA 
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Making a television 

short at one of Na- 

tional Shawmut’s 

branches. All the actors 

are employees of the 
bank 


COUPON 
COMPANY 


Instant Savings 


You don't have to wait months or years to realize on your 
improvement when you begin using Payment Coupon Books 
on your Time Credit Accounts. Results are instant. They begin 
“the first day and continue to pay every day, thereafter. 


You can count on Allison to recommend, as well as manu- 
facture the right type of Payment Book for your particular 
purposes. The kind that gets better results and are low 

cost in use. 


For Complete Information and Samples Write 
to Head Offices at Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


The Perfect, Thoughtful 


Chrisimas Gift! 


For Family @ Personal Friends 
Business Associates Employees 


Personalized 
SOAP SETS 


NAME AND DESIGN WILL NOT WASH OFF! 


This Christmas, give everyone on your gift 
list the perfect, individualized gift... 
lastingly personalized, French-milled cold 
cream soap! Select one of these charming 
designs in glowing color: A) Gay Nineties 
Couple, B) Monogram or Name, C) 
Mother Goose, D) Girls’ Sport Set, E) 
Horse, F) Roses. 

Please Print Name or Monogram Clearly 


12 CAKES....$5.00 (Postpaid) 
ber 30th for Pre-Xmas delivery 
not Completely Satisfied 
ry, No c.0.D.-s 


6 CAKES....$2.50 
Order Before Novem 
Full 


MARY McFARLAND . .. DEPT. B © 507 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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The dramatic sequence of the com. 
mercial runs 52 seconds on 16 mm, 
sound film. It is followed by a 15 second 
shot of the bank’s Brighton office, while 
an announcer emphasizes the conveni- 
ence of all its 27 branches, as well as 
Shawmut’s strength. 

This film is being used as a middle 
commercial in the Shawmut Home 
Theatre program, which runs for an 
hour and a half. The bank’s other video 
shows are new reels. 

Rewrite of the drive-in story and 
adaptation to television technique were 
done by a representative of the bank’s 
advertising agency, Advertising and 
Publicity Vice-president John J. Barry, 
William J. Hayes, television expert in 
the bank’s advertising department, and 
Richard C. Williams, manager of that 
department. Mr. Hayes was the direc- 
tor. All shots were made on location at 
various Shawmut offices, but the sound 
was recorded in a studio to avoid 
traffic noises. 


Telling the Public 


The STaATE-PLANTERS BANK AND 
Trust Company of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, is using a lobby display to inform 
the public of the educational work that 
is being done for and by bank employ- 
ees. 
The display features the American 
Institute of Banking. Textbooks used 
in A.I.B. classes are shown; four of 
them are book-marked with the au- 
thors’ names: STATE-PLANTERS Vice- 
presidents Carlisle R. Davis, J. Harvie 
Wilkinson and Edward F. Gee, all of 
whom are A.I.B. instructors. Messrs. 
Davis and Wilkinson also teach at The 
Graduate School of Banking conducted 
by the American Bankers Association at 
Rutgers University. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 114) 


State-Planters is rotating this A.I.B. display 
among its five units 
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Business Machines Since 
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1887 


THE NEW PRINTED PERFORATIONS 


AS LEGIBLE AS... 


INDUSTR 


TRUST COMPANY 


See HOW NEW CUMMINS “350” 
HELPS 10 WAYS TO GET AND SPEED THE 
HANDLING OF TIME PAYMENT OPERATIONS 


This machine and coupon team gets consumer credit business and handles 
it more profitably than anything else you've seen. The new Cummins 350" 
punches a new kind of printed hole which has the optical effect of a solid 
printed letter. And that's not all; read on! 


1 CORRECT INFORMATION PER- 
FORATED THROUGHOUT ENTIRE 
BOOK. Eliminates errors in posting 
of each payment. Eliminates trans- 
Position of digits in account num- 
bers or amounts at time of payment. 
2 BOOK CONTAINS COUPON 
FOR EACH PAYMENT. Each coupon 
shows (1) Amount, (2) Account Num- 
ber, (3) Date Due, (4) Type of Ac- 
count or any additional classifica- 
tions. 

3 QUICKLY & SURELY points ovt 
(1) Age of Account, (2) Due Date, 
(3) Delinquency Date. 

4 COUPONS SERVE AS ADVANCE 
NOTICE OF ALL PAYMENTS DUE. 
Eliminates postage and detail work 
of mailing notices. Cost of books 
saved many times over in this fea- 
ture alone. 

5 CUSTOMERS LIKE CUMMINS’ 
INSTANT SERVICE at payment win- 
dow. Transaction is completed 
simply by stamping stub paid. 

6 INSURES LEVEL PAYMENTS. 
Practically eliminates partial pay- 


CUMMINS BUSINESS MACHINES CORP. 


ments thereby insuring low cost 
accounting. Provides maximum ben- 
efits from prescheduled balances. 


7 CUSTOMERS PREFER COUPON 
BOOKS IN MAIL PAYMENTS. 
Makes payments painless. Elimi- 
nates customer carelessness. Insures 
sure and positive identification of 
customer making remittance. No 
lost time in trying to identify maker 
of payment. 


8 SIMPLIFIES REPORTS to Home 
Office or accounting department. 
Eliminates posting from carbon 
copies of receipts, transposition of 
account numbers or amount. 


9 THE SYSTEM PERMITS ANY DE- 
GREE OF EXPANSION IN FUTURE 
without purchasing new books. 
leaves room for additional branch 
office designations, additional 
classes of contracts, all additional 
dealer codes. 

10 COUPON BOOK INVENTORY 
investment substantially reduce d; 
one form of book handles all types 
of contracts. 


4740 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation please send details on getting and 
speeding loan traffic with Cummins’ New “350" Canceler. 
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Franklin Square National Bank, New York 
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Bank of Virginia, Richmond, Va 
Federal Services Finance Corp Washington, 0.C 
Pioneer Bank 
Unibn Planters Trust, Memph 
Vim Electric Co n 
The Society for Savings, Cleveland 
Ned's Auto Supply Co., Detroit 
snd hundreds more You owe if to yourself t 
ma the coupon and know why! 
See that you get it... MAIL COUPON TODAY? 
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A Film About the Profit 
Motive 


A sound motion picture designed to 
show not only that profits and the profit 
motive are good for business and for the 
public, but that they are essential if a 
business is to provide jobs, goods and a 
return on the investment, has been pro- 
duced by BurroucHs ADDING Ma- 
CHINE COMPANY. 

Entitled “In Balance,” the film is 
intended primarily for the company’s 
own personnel, but BuRROUGHs is will- 
ing to make it available without charge 
to banking groups. 

The pictures presents the story of 
two Gloucester, Massachusetts, fisher- 
men who are confronted with the prob- 
lem of what should be done with their 
profits. Their ideas are quite different: 
one believes that only enough money 
should be spent on the boats to keep 
them in operation; the rest should go to 
the men and the owners. The other 
skipper thinks the proper maintenance 
of the boats should be the immediate 
consideration; in the long run, he 
contends, the crews will be better served 
by that policy. 

“In Balance” then goes on to dem- 
onstrate, through the medium of an- 
other character who tells how Bur- 
ROUGHS uses its profits, that profits are 
necessary if a business is to remain 
healthy. Benefits to employees, cus- 
tomers and stockholders must be kept 
balanced. 


A Bank and a Rodeo 


When Central Washington’s 25th an- 
nual rodeo came to Ellenburg late last 
Summer, the local branch of the Na- 
TIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, Seattle, 
dressed up for the occasion. 


In the driver’s seat Ellenburg Branch Man- 
ager J. Y. Fole receives the first place award 
from a rodeo official 


~ 


Its lobby display, featuring an old 
stagecoach, won first place in the busi- 
ness firm classification for the best 
decorations. During the three days of 
the rodeo the branch’s staff wore west- 
ern dress, lariats and cowboy handker- 
chiefs were strung along the tellers’ 
windows, and six-shooters, guns and old 
saddles added atmosphere. 

The coach, labelled “Bank of Com- 
merce Express,” was a feature of the 
rodeo parade and won two out of three 
races with a vehicle of similar vintage. 


Bank Shows Model Yacht 


STATE STREET Company of Boston, 
noted for its nautical atmosphere, last 
month displayed the model racing 
yacht Ranger with which Fred L. Pi- 
geon of East Boston won the interna- 
tional championship at Gosport, Eng- 
land, in August. 


Those interested in sailing craft found 
the Ranger a beautiful, well-constructed 
model, and had an opportunity to com- 
pliment Mr. Pigeon by signing the 
“Book of Congratulations” on the 
honor he brought the United States by 
being the first American to win the 
three-day model yacht race in competi- 
tion with craft from nine other nations. 
Governor Robert F. Bradford of Massa- 
chusetts was the first to sign the book. 


Goodwill Pennies 


When parking meters were installed 
in LaGrange, Georgia, a few months 
ago President Pierce C. Blitch, presi- 
dent of the Citizens & Southern Bank, 
saw a golden public relations opportu- 
nity. He proceeded to make the most 
of it. 

Whenever a man or woman comes to 
a teller’s window for “some pennies” 
the coin he or she offers in exchange is 


returned with a small white card to 
which is attached, with scotch tape, a 
one cent piece. The card reads: “We 
are glad to furnish the attached penny 
for use in city parking meters while 
you are transacting business in this 
bank.” 

“Like it?” says Mr. Blitch. “Indeed 
they do. Dollars couldn’t buy the good- 
will we are getting with those pennies, 
At first the reaction was one of surprise 
mingled with a really warm ‘Oh, 
thank you so much!’ Now'they come in 
grinning and with sundry wisecracks to 
get their pennies. The important thing 
is that they come in and go out— 
smiling. No, we don’t check as to 
whether they are customers or not, or 
whether they are actually going to 
transact some business at the bank, or 
whether they put the penny in a park. 
ing meter. Mr. John Public is a mighty 
good sport. He isn’t going to cheat in a 
thing like this. All in all, we would like 
to be able to buy as much goodwill and 
advertising with pennies in other direc- 
tions.” 


They’ve Grown With the Town 


The First NATIONAL BANK of Mead- 
ville, Pennsylvania, published an un- 
usual newspaper advertisement built 
around the long service of two officers. 

The ad honored Auditor Jesse W. 
Hunter and Vice-president Fred C. 
Hunter who have been with the bank 
a combined total of 75 years. The copy, 
illustrated with large pictures of the 
brothers, was chatty. 

“A lot of people,” it said, “are going 
to be startled at the news that Jesse 
and Fred Hunter are this Summer com- 
pleting a combined total of 75 years of 
work at the First National Bank of 
Meadville. That is, until they think 
back and recall the worthwhile work of 
these two men. . . 

“Jesse and Fred Hunter have grown 
along with the town, and with the First 
National.” 

The ad continued in similar vein, 
and concluded: “ Jesse and Fred Hunter 
have had important roles in the growth 
and development of the First National. 
[To this statement was appended 
the footnote: “A third Hunter brother 
is associated with another Meadville 
bank, but does Ford plug Chevrolet?” 
As bankers and as friends they have 
helped hundreds of Meadville area peo- 
ple to better living through the better 
use of money and credit.” 

Executive Vice-president Charles J. 
Miller tells BANKING that the advertise- 
ment was “very well received in Mead- 
ville and vicinity” where the Hunters 
are well known. 
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Here's Why 


THIS BANK BOUGHT 


Film-a-record 


J. A. MULLER, President 
of one of the most progressive country 
banks in Texas 


Your bank, too, can benefit in many ways from Film- 

a-record. It may be either purchased or leased. For 

free descriptive folder, write to Photo Records Div., 

Room 202, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York. 10. 
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FOR GREATER BUSINESS EFFICIENCY-USE PHOTOGRAPHY 
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Credit Control 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35) 


$15 billion, but member banks increased 
their loans during the same period by 
only one-third of that total, or $5 
billion. 

“Tf the urge for increased reserve re- 
quirements was for the sole purpose of 
curtailing credit, as it is now being ex- 
tended, the demand that member banks 
and only the member banks comply 
with this demand constitutes an in- 
equality and therefore, an unfairness,” 
Mr. Rathje asserted. 

“Tf it was sound to suggest, as did the 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, 
that reserve requirements be extended 
to cover all banks—member and non- 
member banks alike, the non-member 
banks being state chartered banks— 
then it would appear to be sound that 
the same reserve requirements should 
likewise be visited upon the insurance 
companies, savings and loan associa- 
tions, and the finance companies, by 
like congressional action.” 

While some New York City banks 
lost a large part of their out-of-town 
deposits as a result of the latest increase 
in reserve requirements, it is believed 
many country banks that had heavy 


excess reserves did not use them but 
sold government securities instead. In 
part at least, the motive may have 
been to take advantage of the support 
program. 

Commenting on the relation of re- 
serve requirements to the extension of 
credit by banks, one banker emphasized 
that while a rise in requirements had 
its “phychological effects,” the relation 
was actually small. 

“Banks,” he said, “have never ex- 
panded in full relation to the reserve 
requirements ratio. Otherwise there 
would be no excess reserves. Entirely 
apart from reserve requirements, banks 
don’t just give money away. They have 
credit standards and qualitative re- 
strictions.” 


Mixed View of Earnings 
As regards the influence on the earn- 


ings of banks in the New York area, - 


banking observers also took a mixed 
view. Conceding that the immediate 
effect would be to reaffirm the basic 
rate on prime loans at a minimum of 2 
percent, some bankers explained that 
this was small satisfaction because of 
the offsetting reduction in their govern- 
ment security holdings. 

Others, however, took a more opti- 
mistic attitude, explaining that while 


the “volume of earning assets” had 
been reduced, the “earning power” of 
the remainder had been increased. In- 
cidentally, such increases in reserve re- 
quirements, in addition to stiffening 
commercial lending rates, also put 
pressure on the Government’s own 
short-term rate. 

Outlining this position, one banker 
said that the effect on commercial rates 
would become more noticeable as loans 
were renewed. The number of borrowers 
listed as “prime names” will be further 
reduced, increasing the number who 
will be required to pay more than the 
prime rate, he said, and it is possible 
that the prime rate may advance to 
21% percent. And, he added, “another 
bump in reserve requirements will make 
that certain.” 

Under the circumstances, according 
to this banker, the outlook for bank 
earnings is favorable. Despite the earlier 
increases in reserve requirements, oper- 
ating results are better, principally 
because of the firming tendency of inter- 
est rates, while at the same time operat- 
ing expenses are not mounting as rapidly 
as during the war and immediate post- 
war periods. Net operating earnings be- 
fore taxes, he notes, will be about 5 
percent over 1947, it is expected, while 
the demand for loans continues strong. 


to a crisp 


but no loss to the owner! 


. . . because these are the ashes 
of National City Bank Travelers 
Checks, and the cash which they 
represented was refunded in full. 
Every legitimate claim made on 
lost, destroyed, stolen or burned 
National City Bank Travelers 
Checks is promptly honored. 


Dramatic instances like these 
build tremendous good will for 
you when you sell NCB Travelers 
Checks to your clients. Besides 
you keep the full selling commis- 
sion of % of 1%. Now being 
advertised in leading national 
magazines. Write for details. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
First in World Wide Banking 


HEAD OFFICE—55 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


48 OVERSEAS BRANCHES 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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WHAT YOUR BANK CAN EXPECT 


from Chup Bank 


... More than just complete facilities 
. .. More than just experience 


You can expect and will receive 
our sincere effort to gear our services 
to your bank’s individual requirements 


...a real interest in your needs and weltare. 


Organized 1803 PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Consumer Credit Digest 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 63) 


Join the Ladies 


Charles A. Mattox, writing in the 
Bulletin of the Financial Public Rela- 
tions Association, says that one of the 
best ways to strengthen personal instal- 
ment paper is by requiring the wife to 
join with the husband in the negotia- 
tion of a loan. If not a wife, then a 
brother, a father, mother, or some close 
relative. Or a business associate. 

Mr. Mattox, who is also assistant 
vice-president of The Union Trust 
Company of Indianapolis, says that “a 
borrower apparently does not want to 
let himself down in the eyes of his fam- 
ily or his business associates. Also, there 
is the matter of family pride and you 
can usually collect from a member of 
the family much quicker than you can 
from an outsider or a ‘plain personal 
friend.’ 

“The truth is . . . that the old fash- 
ioned ‘skip’ is beginning to show up 
again. And of course, when you have a 
skip on a single-name note you’ve got 
definite problems ahead in location as 
well as collection. 

“Tt is true that when a wife signs her 
husband’s note she may leave town 


along with him, but there seems to be 
a higher degree of pride among women 
in meeting their obligations (we won’t 
go into the reasons why!) and the pro- 
curing of the wife’s signature is in- 
variably a valuable additional safe- 
guard.” 


Return of Salesmanship 


Expensive cars—like expensive houses 
—are becoming increasingly difficult to 
sell. Another development in the au- 
tomotive field is the recent reports 
from some sections of the country that 
trucks are moving so slowly that dealers 
now have to exert some real salesman- 


A Fundamental Need 


credit was “brought 
into being and fostered because it 
satisfied a fundamental need in our 
society, for it gave the privilege of 
credit to a large segment of our people 
who heretofore were denied this 
benefit. 

“Consumer instalment credit has 
contributed immeasurably to the 
productive development of this na- 
tion and to the standard of living of 
the people.” 

—E.mer E. Scumus 
Vice-president and Cashier, 
First National Bank of Chicago 


ship to make a sale. If this is true, per- 
haps truck production will be curtailed 
in favor of the lower-priced passenger 
cars, thus easing the tightness in that 
field. 


Income Up—Resistance Up 


Consumer spending is running at a 
higher level because of increased dis- 
posable personal income, tax reduction 
windfalls, a decline in the rate of saving, 
use of accumulated liquid assets, and 
extension of consumer credit according 
to the Monthly Review of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston. 

Rising prices have put pressure on 
consumers to use their savings, but 
during 1947 most consumers were still 
using their accumulated buying power 
to purchase durable goods rather than 
to meet current living expenses, the 
bank says. 

“Consumers must be more convinced 
of values before they will purchase. 
Merchandising methods and sales tech- 
niques have been improved. The ‘way 
back’ on the price trail is being blazed 
by consumers. Even now you may get 
extras of one sort or another along with 
your purchases. Promotional and credit 
carrying charge reduction plans for 
shoring up the sales of durable goods 
are already being formulated.” 


FOR YOUR CALIFORNIA CORRESPONDENT, THINK OF CROCKER FIRST 


Speedy collection of your West Coast items. 


Prompt collection and credit of your Hawaiian 
checks — at par. 


NOL NOL NOL NOL NOL NOL NOL NO SOL NCL NOL NCL ACL AGL, 


Collection of West Coast commodity drafts. 


Experienced handling of your foreign trade transactions for 
your import-export customers. 


1210 


Credit information on West Coast and overseas firms. 


We invite your inquiries regarding these services or any 
other you may require on the West Coast. 


CROCKER FIRST NATIONAL BAN 


OF SAN FRANCISCO 


1 MONTGOMERY STREET FRANKLIN AT THIRTEENTH STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO OAKLAND 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


A SYMBOL 
OF SOUND 
BANKING FOR 
SEVENTY -EIGHT 
YEARS. 


EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE 
20 Pine Street « New York 


Use These Helpful 
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You financial interest in hotels, stores, restau- 
rants and office buildings calls for a careful con- 
sideration of Better Air Conditioning. 

Survey after survey has indicated the income- 
building advantages of air conditioning systems 
that adequately cool, dehumidify, circulate, filter, 
and ventilate the air for all types of business, 

You can get such a system when you insist on 
General Electric equipment .. . installed to Gen- 
eral Electric standards. 


“INVESTMENTS PROTECTED” 
by Better Air Conditioning 


In your own bank, too, General Electric Better 
Air Conditioning can mean more comfort to 
clients and depositors ... greater efficiency from 
employees . . . easier cleaning. 


We suggest you discuss the profit building pos- 
sibilities of air conditioning with an expert in the 
field—your local General Electric dealer or con- 
tractor. General Electric Company, Air Condi- 
tioning Department, Section A83511, Bloomfield, 
New Jersey. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
Better Air Conditioning 


a 
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The Detroit Convention 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 86) 


our economy carried in the payment by 
government of subsidies that can only 
be met through taxation. 

“Hovusinc: Banks of the country 
have had a substantial share in financ- 
ing the housing needs of the nation, 
especially those of veterans. Our ex- 
perience in this field reveals the acute 
difficulty of meeting the crying demands 
for new housing without at the same 
time forcing up the prices of houses to 
a point where they are beyond the reach 
of the people who need them. Pumping 
more government money or easier credit 
into building makes the situation worse 
rather than better.” 


“We Must ‘Be on Guard” 


In its report to the convention, the 
Resolutions Committee, headed by 
Eart R. Mor, president, Louisville 
(Ky.) Trust Company, included an ap- 
praisal of peacetime America. This 
statement was as follows: 

“ America is in high gear. Production 
and employment are making new peace- 
time records. As a nation we are re- 
building and improving our housing, 
our industries, our roads, and other 
public facilities. At the same time we 
are aiding largely in the feeding and re- 
construction of other countries and are 
financing the reeducation and readjust- 
ment of our veterans. 

“The brilliant success with which the 
country has shifted from war to peace 
has again demonstrated the extraor- 
dinary vitality of the principles of our 
American civilization and especially the 
freedom of the individual in association 
with his neighbors to plan his life and go 
forward with enterprise. This achieve- 
ment has been made in spite of attacks 
on the American way of life, both from 
outside and from within the country. 

“Tn a world where the battle is drawn 
between totalitarian forces seeking 


H. Frederick Hagemann, Jr., chairman, Treasury Savings Bond Committee (Boston) 
leads his Committee in charting plans for future cooperation with the Treasury 


through dictatorship to regulate every 
act of people’s living, and a civilization 
of liberty, we must all be on guard to 
protect the principles which have made 
this country uniquely great.” 


“Dodge and Others Thanked 


Another resolution expressed the con- 
vention’s thanks to retirtng President 
DoncE, other A.B.A. officers and head- 
quarters staff for unselfish service dur- 
ing the year and to the Detroit Clearing 
House Association as convention host, 
the Detroit newspapers, and the hotels 
for their hospitality and cooperation. 


Convention Quotes 


Welcome! “This 
giant industry (auto- 
motive), as a whole, 
employs now 963,- 
000 people, includ- 
ing salaried people. 
... The most re- 
cent statistical check 
reveals that the au- 
tomotive industry uses 15.7 percent of 
all steel, 73 percent of all plate glass, 80 
percent of all crude rubber, and 51.3 
percent of all malleable iron. 
in addition to automobile manufactur- 
ing, Detroit has many other industries, 
ranking at or near the top of the entire 


State bankers listening to addresses at State Bank Division meeting 


nation in pharmaceutical products, add- 
ing machines, forestry products, gauge 
tools, dies, fixtures, salt and alkali 
products. It also ranks high in the pro- 
duction of steel, chemicals, machine 
tools,” . . .—Henry H. SANGER, chair- 
man, executive committee, The Manufac- 
turers National Bank, Detroit, in “ Ad- 
dress of Welcome.” 


Only the begin- 
ning. “‘Last year, 
Westinghouse paid 
common dividends 
of $1.25 a share. In 
order to pay that 
$1.25, the company 
first had to pay fed- 
eral and state in- 
come taxes totaling 85 cents a share. 
That was only the beginning. Our stock- 
holders paid surtax rates ranging from 19 
percent to 85 percent; but take as an 
example the stockholder—neither the 
richest nor the poorest—whose income 
taxes on his Westinghouse dividend were 
in the 50 percent bracket. In his case, a 
total of $1.471%4 went to the tax collec- 
tors, while the stockholder kept 62% 
cents out of an original $2.10. 

“At last year’s average stock ex- 
change prices, that gave him a net cash 
return of slightly more than 2 percent. 
With that remnant, no doubt, he could 
then pay the other taxes levied on him 
by all branches of government. That 
shows how fictitious are the apparently 
high yields of common stocks, and why 
stocks of some of the best-regarded 
companies have been selling at from 
five to eight times their earnings. Is 
any more evidence needed as to why 
some buy tax-exempt bonds, why some 
put their money in savings accounts, 
why others buy insurance and real es- 
tate and commodities—anything, in- 
deed, but common stocks?’”—GwWiLyM 
A. Price, president, Westinghouse Elec- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 122) 
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BUT he ean stop burglary 
and burglary damage Zosses/ 


WHO IS HE? He is a trained Insurance Agent. 


He knows exactly how to provide your com- 


pany with the maximum of protection against 
burglary loss and burglary damage losses for a 
minimum of premium outlay. 


should be made off with . . . if your premises 
are entered, your safe robbed, your stock stolen 


. or if thieves destroy valuable records. 


There is a U. S. F. & G. Agent in your com- 


munity who will be glad to discuss your insur- 
He will show your company how to avoid ance needs at your convenience, without 
having to make up heavy losses if your payroll _ obligation. Consult him today! 


“Consult your Insurance Agent or Broker as you would your Doctor or Lawyer”’ 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Corp., Baltimore 3, Md. 


Fidelity Insurance Co. of Canada, Toronto 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 120) The volume of loans is likely to increase 


as a result primarily of the increase in 
prices, wages and production costs. 
. .» Many small and medium-sized 
corporations may, however, not be able 
to obtain al] their credit requirements, 
partly because the ratio of loans needed 
by them to their total assets, partic- 
ularly if fixed assets are included, is 
bound to rise, and partly because of the 
inability of some banks to increase their 
loan commitments. (3) The movement 


tric Corporation, in “ An Incentive Plan 
for the Forgotten Man.” 


Caution! “As re- 
gards the day-to-day 
activities of the 
banks, one may 
make the following 
assumptions: (1) The 


total volume of bank of loans, however, will not be uniform. 
deposits will not wit- Large corporations will continue to en- 
ness any material deavor to meet their cash requirements 
change from the present level... . (2) through long-term loans from insurance 


will find this institution especially 


well equipped to handle their Chicago accounts 
promptly and efficiently. Our complete facilities 
are at your disposal. 


City NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 
208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


(MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP.) 


Wertiwhile things 


deserve the best in 
protection 


If doctors could write prescriptions that 
would relieve much of the nation’s grief 
from fire devastation, their instructions 
would look something like this. We, as 
protectors of the public's goods, must teach 
these lessons through practical selling. 


tHe London & Lancashire 
GROUP 


THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LID. © ORIENT INSURANCE COM- 
PANY @ LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COMPANY, LID. © SAFEGUARD INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK ° STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LID. 
(Fite Depertment) ° LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 


companies, and this, in turn, may re 
duce the volume of loans made by com- 
mercial banks to such corporations, 
. . « Inspite of the higher level of busj- 
ness activity and the steady increase in 
prices and wages, greater caution should 
be exercised today in the granting of 
loans than was the case a year ago,” 
. . -—Dr. Marcus NADLER, professor 
of finance, New York University, New 
York, in “The Outlook for Banking.” 


Self-preservation. 
“The first thing I 
want to talk about 
is what we have 
come to call soil con- 
servation. ... We 
depend, absolutely, 
on the land for the 
food that goes into 
our mouths and most of the clothes that 
go on our backs, as well as for many 
other things. . . . Nobody knows ex- 
actly how long it takes the earth to 
produce one inch of topsoil, but the esti- 
mates range from 300 years to 1,000 
years. So topsoil that we lose today, 
from any practical standpoint, is gone. 
It won’t come back soon enough to 
do us any good. . . . Above all, you © 
should be in the market, making soil 
conservation loans. If he (the farmer) 
cannot do it from his own funds, he has 
every right to look to his bank for sup- 
port in a sound program.”’—Joun Law- 
RENCE McCarFrey, president, Interna- 
tional Harvester Company, Chicago, in 
“ Principal and Interest—PLUS!” 


Child savers. “In 
order to attract sav- 
ings, some savings 
banks have in- 
creased their inter- 
est rate from 1% 
percent to 2 percent 
and some of the 
commercial banks 
have increased the amount on which 
they will pay their maximum interest 
rate... . Our recent survey reveals 
that an additional 60 banks have either 
resumed their activity in school savings 
or entered the field. School savings 
banks are now operating in over 4,000 
schools with over 1,800,000 children 
participating. During the last school 
year, these children deposited $15 mil- 
lion, and they now have in their bank- 
books over $45 million.”—L. A. TosiE, 
retiring president, Savings and Mortgage 
Division, before the Division meeting. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 124) 
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**Upon investigation, including consulting 
several architects, we decided bank designing 
is the work of specialists. That is why we 
called in the Bank Building & Equipment 
Corporation. We were impressed by your rep- 
utation for ability, experience, facilities and 
financial soundness. All are reflected in our 
new quarters, which are among the outstand- 
ing in the Northwest today.”’ 


November 1948 


LEE M. FORD, President 


THE GREAT FALLS NATIONAL BANK, Great Falls, Montana 
Affiliated with Northwest Bancorporation . 
Capital Funds: $892,000 © Resources: $17,537,000 
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Equipmuit Corporcition 


OF AMERICA 
NINTH & SIDNEY STS. ST. LOUIS 4, MO., U.S. A. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 122) 


Bank equality, 

Re “The main project 
cS to which the State 

conven- 

tion display of new P ‘ | Bank Division has 
and remodeled bank devoted its atten- 
buildings. A replica tion this year deals 
of the National City - with mergers of 
Bank of Cleveland’s oy state and national 


banks. The Division 
ground believes firmly that one of the things 
essential to the preservation of the 

American system of chartered banking 

° is the dual banking system, in which 

banks are free to convert from one sys- 

tem to the other, and are able to merge 


ee and continue under either a state or a 


national charter without any penalty 


LARGEST FINANCIAL INSTITUTION IN THE NATION'S CAPITAL being involved if it takes one or the shi 
other type of charter. . . . The federal 
authorities take the position that where 
a state bank converts into a national 
bank, there is no change in identity, 


The 
but that where a national bank con- 
verts into a state bank, there are two 
separate corporations. . . . It was con- 
cluded that the initial step to be taken to 


obtain the desired equality would be 


an amendment of the federal statute.” 
N A I O N A . . M. Brooks, retiring 
president, State Bank Division, in his 
B A N K address before the Division meeting. 
of WASHINGTON, D. C. ,, Propaganda. 
“(Through the agen- 


ROBERT V. FLEMING, President “i 2 cy of] government re- 
f ports and the use of 


f' the radio to break 

FOUNDED 1836 2 , down the mental re- 
‘| sistance of our peo- 

ple from construc- 

tive and honorable 

beliefs into ways that carried with- 
in them envy, greed, and hatred and 
especially well equipped 4h | the desire to have something for noth- 
ing, out people lost the sense of up- 


We are 


to handle accounts of 


rightness that throughout the life of the it 

Bank Correspondents nation up to this time had made them ¥ 
outstanding in sound accomplishment. 0 

and National The constant hammering of criticism, e 
Corporation smearing of others, and the develop- b 
ment of personal desires for advance- f 

ment without responsibility could not 0 

help but leave its mark upon our fine b 

RESOURCES ai people. . . . There is not the slightest b 

doubt that by the shortsightedness of 0 

OVER $300,000,000 our representatives in dealing with fi 
Russia . . . we gave her an opportunity ! 

toobtain tremendous power, we have I 
———— MAIN OFFICE assumed responsibilities which warrant I 

1503 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE our trying to bring order out of the t 

a — chaos that we helped to create.” . . . I 
Sanisetcnwtnensmaneenoonnenaeen = Frep I. Kent, director of the Bankers t 
en Trust Company, New York, in “The 


United States of America’. 
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Sound money- 
credit. “In our his- 
tory as a nation, 
this current 15-year 
period of suspension 
of gold payments 
was exceeded only 
by the Civil War 
period of 17-years— 
from 1862 to 1879. Therefore, it is not 
strange that thinking people are begin- 
ning to wonder how much longer we 
are going to operate under a makeshift 
monetary system which was the product 
of an emergency. There appears to be a 
growing demand for a comprehensive 
and authoritative study of monetary 
and credit policies; and as national 
bankers who aspire to economic leader- 
ship in our respective communities, we 
cannot afford to ignore a responsibility 
to inform ourselves on broad monetary 
matters, and the further responsibility 
to do our part in the difficult task of 
passing on to the public proper infor- 
mation regarding money and credit, so 
that a substantial segment of- our citi- 
zenship, including members of Congress, 
may know the implications involved in 
our present set-up and the merits of 
sound monetary and credit policies.” — 
Gorpon D. PALMER, retiring president, 
National Bank Division, before the Divi- 
sion meeting. 


Bond supports. 

“Uppermost in the 

minds of the bank- 

ers is the much dis- 

cussed government 

bond support pro- 

gram maintained by 

the Federal Reserve 

System. There are 

those who favor the abandonment of 
that bond support program, and there 
are others who favor its continuance as 
it is now maintained. Full intelligence 
warrants the inquiry as to the source 
of the current urge to abandon the Fed- 
eral Reserve support program. It can 
be said that that urge does not come 
from the rank and file of the bankers 
of the nation. Some groups outside the 
banking system may want a fluctuating 
bond market, careless alike of sunshine 
or storm. With a bond market at par, 
or above, we have lived in the sunshine. 
A bond market materially below par 
might well provoke a storm. Such a 
market would afford many the oppor- 
tunity to earn higher interest rates and 
make a market-wise profit by continuing 
their activities engaged in, in the early 
years of this decade, while bonds sold at 
fluctuating prices above support level.” 


November 1948 


—Frank C. RATHJE, president, Mutual 
National Bank and the Chicago City Bank 
and Trust Company, Chicago, in “Com- 
ments on Current Trends,” before the 
National Bank Division meeting. 


Cut overhead! 

“With all the reck- 

lessness and aban- 

> don ofa retired trust 

official whose opin- 

ions are unofficial 

and his own only, 

I would like to make 

a suggestion. Its 

merits may not outweigh its disadvan- 

tages. The central principle of what I 

have in mind is the one well known in 

the manufacturing business: viz., the 

greater the volume, the less the propor- 

tion of the overhead chargeable to the 

output, and therefore the greater the 

profit. So why not combine all the small 

trust departments in each community 

so that the increased volume will be ef- 

ficiently administered by one working 

organization, which, naturally, would 

be very much smaller than the com- 

bined organizations of the departments 

so combined and, in fact, just as, if not 

more, efficient in its administration? 

Let this combined organization be a 

trust company with the stock owned 

by the banks which surrender their trust 

departments.” . . .—RALPH STONE, re- 

tired chairman of the board, The Detroit 

Trust Company, in “50 Years of Trust 

Service,” before the Trust Division meet- 
ing. 


Trust manage- 
ment. ‘‘In my 
opening remarks [I 
ventured the sug- 
gestion that the ‘fu- 
ture is uncertain.’ 
That very fact in 
itself places large 
burdens and great 
responsibilities on those of us in the 
trust business charged with long-range 
management of the property of others, 
including many dependents and minors. 
If we face these responsibilities cour- 
ageously and intelligently, the future 
of the trust business will not be uncer- 
tain because we will be rendering a 
wanted and needed service to a large 
segment of our fellow citizens. This 
will be our contribution to the continua- 
tion and preservation of our American 
institution of private property and free 
enterprise.”"—-R. M. ALTON, reliring 
president of the Trust Division, before the 
Division’s annual meeting. 


Marital deduc- 

tions. “ Many peo- 

ple today are puz- 

zled about the term, 

‘marital deduction,’ 

and until the Treas- 

ury Department is- 

sues its regulations 

. construing the 

amendments of the Federal Estate Tax 

Laws enacted April 2, 1948, there neces- 

sarily will be doubts. The new law per- 

mits husbands and wives to bring about 

favorable tax results through their own 

planning and actions, of course aided 

by attorneys and trustmen. Fortu- 

nately, these results are accomplished 

in a way that does not seek to change 

the property rights of married people. 

Division of property need not be made 

to produce the desired estate tax sav- 

ings. The rules apply whether the per- 

sons planning their estates are members 

of community property or common-law 

states.”"—JoHN W. REMINGTON, ?ice- 

president and trust officer, Lincoln Roch- 

ester (N. Y.) Trust Company, in 

“Estate and Trust Implications of the 

New Revenue Act of 1948,” before the 
Trust Division. 


Full harvest! “If 
we are to stay alive, 
we can do it only 
through active coun- 
ty associations sup- 
ported by wide- 
awake, alert, aggres- 
sive, up-to-date 
state associations, 
officered and directed by men who know 
their business and are adequately com- 
pensated. 

“To accomplish this requires a full- 
time staff of sufficient size to meet the 
demands made upon it. 

“Tn order to reap the full harvest of 
the good work which properly organized 
state associations can do in behalf of 
their members, we must have, of neces- 
sity, a strong national organization. The 
American Bankers Association fills this 
requirement. . . . The only effective 
method of coordinating the various 
state activities is through membership 
in the national organization. Here let 
me say that every bank in these United 
States should be proud of the oppor- 
tunity and privilege of being a member 
of the American Bankers Association.” 
—Forp B. Russet, president, The 
Farmers National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Ashtabula, Ohio, in “What Serv- 
ices Should Bankers Expect from their 
State Associations,” before the State As- 
sociation Section meeting. 
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A National Credit Conference 


DAPTATION of the banks’ voluntary anti-inflation pro- 
gram to the country’s current needs will be discussed 
at a national credit conference to be held in Chicago, 

December 13-15, under auspices of the Credit Policy Com- 
mission, American Bankers Association. 

More than 1,500 top management bankers are expected to 
attend the meetings in the Hotel Sherman. Invited speakers 
include four past presidents of the Association and three 
members of the Federal Advisory Council of the Federal 
Reserve System. 

The meeting will discuss credit policies that can be 
formulated to guide the banks in meeting local business and 
economic conditions, said Evans Woollen, Jr., the Associa- 
tion’s president, and chairman of the Fletcher Trust Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, in announcing the conference. 

“A year ago,” Mr. Woollen asserted, “the American 
Bankers Association sponsored a national program in which 
all banks cooperated to fight inflation and to channel bank 
credit into productive uses. 

“Now we face a new challenge resulting from uncer- 
tainties, cold war, and inflation, and it is imperative that 
every bank adopt sound credit policies that will serve the 
needs of farming, business and industry. 

“The situation ahead is complex. Individual problems in 
individual communities vary widely. The voluntary program 
which is being undertaken by the banks has many ad- 
vantages over action taken by the Government to regulate 
credit by law or by edict. Nationwide rules by government 
result in hardship and inequities because credit transactions 
must be decided on their own individual merits. 

“In the three days of this national credit conference top 
management of banks will be brought together to discuss a 
program for their own banks for the year 1949. At this con- 
ference discussions will be guided by some of the nationally 
known bank executives who are authorities in the various 
credit fields. Among these speakers will be four past presi- 
dents of the American Bankers Association and three 
members of the Federal Advisory Council of the Federal 


Reserve System. There will be experts in commercial credit, 
consumer credit, home and farm mortgage credit, agri- 
cultural credit, veterans’ loans, and other credit fields. 

““In most cases the men who will lead these discussions are 
either the heads or active members of the American Bankers 
Association working groups, who have wide access to in- 
formation. The only non-banker on the program will be Dr, 
Willard E. Atkins, chairman of the Department of Eco- 
nomics at Washington Square College, New York Uni- 
versity. 

“Everything possible is being done to make this con- 
ference of practical value to the banker. Among the presenta- 
tions will be a national review of business and economic 
conditions in the broad geographical divisions of the United 
States. The part the banks play in international recovery 
and economic rehabilitation will be discussed by an out- 
standing authority. 

“A careful record of the discussions will be kept and a 
review of the entire conference will be given by Kenton R. 
Cravens, chairman of the A.B.A. Credit Policy Commission 
and vice-president of the Mercantile-Commerce Bank & 
Trust Company, St. Louis.” 


The Tentative Program 
The speakers and discussion leaders tentatively assigned 


/ to the sessions are: 


Monday A.M., December 13—Mr. Cravens, chairman; 
President Woollen; Earl R. Muir, president, Louisville 
Trust Company, and chairman, Committee on Bank Credit 
Policies, Association of Reserve City Bankers; William G. 
F. Price, vice-president, American National Bank & Trust 
Company, Chicago, and member of the A.B.A. Small Bus- 
iness Credit Commission. 

Monday P.M., December 13—Mark A. Brown, executive 
vice-president, Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, 
chairman; Reno Odlin, president, Puget Sound National 
Bank of Tacoma, and Federal Advisory Council member; 
H. Frederick Hagemann, Jr., president, Rockland-Atlas 


Left, Evans Wool- 
len, Jr., chairman, 
Fletcher Trust 
Company, Indian- 
apolis; president, 
American Bankers 
Association 


Right, Kenton R. 
Cravens, vice-pres- 
ident, Mercantile- 
Commerce Trust 
Company, St. 
Louis; chairman, 
A.B.A. Credit Pol- 
icy Commission 
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Past PRESIDENTS 


Left, Joseph M. 
Dodge, president, 
The Detroit Bank 


Right, Robert M. 
Hanes, president, 
Wachovia Bank 
and Trust Com- 
pany, Winston- 
Salem, North 
Carolina 


National Bank, Boston, and chairman, A.B.A. Treasury 
Savings Bond Committee; Fred F. Florence, president, 
Republic National Bank, Dallas; Henry E. Atwood, presi- 
dent, First National Bank, Minneapolis, and Federal Ad- 
visory Council member. 

Monday Evening, December 13—Dr. Atkins. 

Tuesday A.M., December 14—Robert M. Hanes, president, 
Wachovia Bank & Trust Company, Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina, and former A.B.A. president, chairman; Lester E. 
Shippee, executive vice-president, Hartford-Connecticut 
Trust Company, and former Credit Policy Commission 
chairman; Walter Rehfeld, vice-president, Mercantile-Com- 
merce Bank & Trust Company, St. Louis, and president, 
Robert Morris Associates; Joseph M. Dodge, president of 
The Detroit Bank, and former A.B.A. president. 

Tuesday P.M., December 14—William F. Kelly, vice- 
president, Pennsylvania Company for Banking and Trusts, 
Philadelphia, and chairman, A.B.A. Consumer Credit Com- 
mittee, chairman; Robert C. Downie, president, Peoples 


First National Bank and Trust Company, Pittsburgh, and 
chairman, A.B.A. Committee on Service for War Veterans; 
Carl M. Flora, vice-president, First Wisconsin National 
Bank, Milwaukee; Thomas Boushall, president, Bank of 
Virginia, Richmond; Richard W. Trefz, president, Beatrice 
(Nebraska) State Bank, and chairman, A.B.A. Country 
Bank Operations Commission. 

Wednesday A.M., December 15—F. Raymond Peterson, 
chairman of board, First National Bank & Trust Company, 
Paterson, New Jersey, and A,.B.A. vice-president, chairman; 
William A. Marcus, senior vice-president, American Trust 
Company, San Francisco, and president, A.B.A. Savings and 
Mortgage Division; R. M. Morgan, vice-president, Boston 
Five Cents Savings Bank; C. W. Bailey, president, First 
National Bank, Clarksville, Tennessee, and former A.B.A. 
president; W. Randolph Burgess, chairman of the executive 
committee, The National City Bank of New York, member 
of the Federal Advisory Council, and former A.B.A. pres- 
ident; and Mr. Cravens. 


Past PRESIDENTS 


Left, W. Randolph 
Burgess, chairman, 
executive commit- 
tee, National City 
Bank of New York; 
chairman, A.B.A. 
Economic Policy 
Commission 


Right, C. W. Bailey, 
president, First 
National Bank, 
Clarksville, Ten- 
nessee 
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|) an of the dollar, the risk of 
“boom and bust,” the smothering 
of free enterprise, and loss of human 
freedoms are the dangers inherent in 
our huge federal debt, according to the 
seventh and final study of the Com- 
mittee on Public Debt Policy. Specific 
remedies called for by the study are ef- 
fective control of the national budget, 
reduction of the debt and its distribu- 
tion more widely among investors rather 
than banks, the restoration of flexible 
interest rates and the building of a 
dynamic economy. 

The committee, composed of leading 
bankers, educators, economists and in- 
surance executives, with a staff of ad- 
visors, has been studying various phases 
of the problem for two years with a view 
to formulating a sound plan for debt 
management. The final study, the work 
of W. Randolph Burgess, committee 
chairman, and George B. Roberts, sum- 
marizes the findings in previous chapters 
and outlines recommendations. 


Budgetary Control 


On the subject of budgetary control, 
the committee says: “At a time like this 
when national defense and international 
aid are taking so may dollars, we 
should be exerting every effort to keep 
down spending in other directions.” 
The view is expressed that in the $39 
billion budget for 1949 “‘there are vast 
opportunities for economy if only the 
Government and the public, which in 
the long run determines government 
policies, are so minded.” 

Reducing the budget is not merely a 
matter of more efficient performance 
of existing government services, the 
committee declares. “Only by reducing 
the number of things we ask the Gov- 
ernment to do, can we hope to make 
adequate cuts in our bill for govern- 
ment services.” 

The committee warns that unless 
we have a philosophy of limiting the 
scope of federal power in the scheme of 
things, the tendency will be to go on 
adding one function after another, not 
only making more difficult the problem 
of national debt management, but also 
“leading us far afield from the indi- 
vidual liberty and democracy on which 
this country has been built.” Those 
seeking to change the form of our gov- 
ernment have been alert to exploit an 
instinct becoming common in all classes 
to “run to government at the first sign 
of a serious problem.” 
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The Dangers in Our Huge Federal Debt 


“Costs of national defense are not 
foreordained,” says the committee in 
this study. 

“They are matters of policy, planning 
and execution, hence are adjustable ac- 
cording to how we conceive and carry 
out our program. Success depends, not 
on how much we spend, but on how 
wisely. This is equally true of the pro- 
gram of economic aid to foreign coun- 
tries.” 

Noting that the cost of veterans’ 
pensions and benefits now exceeds $6 
billion annually, the committee says 
that while these programs have ac- 
complished great good they have been 
abused by a minority of veterans who 
have been content to draw their un- 
employment compensation rather than 
take acceptable jobs. Two-thirds of the 
veterans being cared for under the 
hospitalization and medical aid pro- 
gram are said to be under treatment for 
non-service-connected disabilities, while 
too liberal appraisal and credit terms in 
veterans’ housing have helped to inflate 
realty values and building costs, thus 
boomeranging on veteran home-buyers 
and threatening them and the govern- 
ment with losses when the inevitable 
reaction sets in. 

A statutory requirement for debt 
retirement related to the prosperity 
of the country, so that the amount re- 
tired in a good year is greater than in a 
year of depression, is proposed. 

A wide distribution of government 
bonds in the hands of the people is de- 
scribed as a safeguard to the nation’s 
welfare because it tends to discourage 
unwise and excessive government spend- 
ing, and provides a cushion for people 


to meet the emergencies of unemploy- . 


The Water Hog! 


ment, or sickness, or old age, thereby 
helping to keep the nation’s economic 
life on an even keel; also it reduces the 
volume of inflationary money and the 
floating debt which has to be refunded 
from year to year. 

Noting that over the past year or 
more the Treasury and Federal Reserve 
have been moving by a succession of 
steps away from the freezing of interest 
rates at excessively low wartime levels, 
the committee says that this policy 
will give them greater freedom to com- 
bat inflation. 


Extra Effort Penalized 


The present tax system “penalizes 
extra effort—removes the incentive for 
going the extra mile,” in the words of 
the committee, which recorhmends par- 
ticularly lowering individual surtaxes, 
which today are a brake on incentive. 
“The 1948 Revenue Act made a 
good beginning in loosening those tax 
brakes,” the committee continues, “but 
we must bear constantly in mind the 
need for going further as promptly as 
the fiscal and general economic situa- 
tion permits. 

“There may seem to be a certain con- 
tradiction in a program of reducing taxes 
at a time when debt reduction is so de- 
manding. Reduction will have to be 
done gradually and tuned to the swings 
of business, prices and the budget. But 
above all, it must be remembered that 
the objective is dynamics. If the reduc- 
tions renew incentive and stimulate 
enterprise, they will largely pay for 
themselves.” 

The committee expresses confidence 
that, with a program such as that rec- 
ommended, “‘this country can carry its 
heavy debt load and still look forward 
to maintaining the free and vigorous 
economy that has been our glory and 
strength over the years. The task will 
not be easy. It will take courage, wis- 
dom and a high order of statesmanship 
‘on the part of our leaders, and under- 
standing and a spirit of unity among the 
people.” 

The study was reviewed in its various 
stages of preparation by the entire com- 
mittee and appears with the committee’s 
approval. Mr. Burgess is chairman of 
the executive committee of the National 
City Bank of New York and is a former 
president of the American Bankers As- 
sociation. The studies have been fi- 
nanced by the Maurice and Laura Falk 
Foundation of Pittsburgh. 
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WHAT CAN BE DONE TO STOP THIS LOSS? 


Fire can be controlled. While it is im- 
possible to completely eliminate this 
hazard, there is no doubt that the pri- 
mary cause is everyday carelessness. 
And that can be decreased by the ex- 
ercise of care and preventive action. 

The economic health of the nation 
is being seriously undermined by 
losses in human, physical and natural 
resources. The businessman and the 
civic leader should take the lead in re- 
ducing the terrific toll. In so doing, he 
not only will be serving his own in- 


terests but those of the country as well. 

In the long run, fire insurance rates 
are based on volume of losses so that 
care in preventing fire is good econ- 
omy as well as good sense and good 
citizenship. 


«THE HOME= 
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Small Business: 


Place; Problems 


Important as Both Supplier 
and Customer, Economist 
Says in CED Booklet 


The number of small businesses in the 
country today, per thousand of popula- 
tion, is as large as at any time in our 
history; and numerically there is no 
downward trend in sight, according to 
A. D. H. Kaplan, economist, whose re- 
port, “Small Business: Its Place and 
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INVESTORS STOCK 
FUND, INC. 


Prospectus on request from Principal Underwriter 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Why Suffer Loss Pains 


Owners, mortgagees, trust officers, and others 
responsible for safeguarding property need not 
fear loss pains if they are protected with property 
insurance in the proper amounts. If you have an 
insurance problem that is causing twinges now, 
why not consult us. But don’t procrastinate- 
tomorrow may be too late. 


THE PHOENIX-CONNECTICUT GROUP 
OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES, HARTFORD, CONN. 
Combined Statement December 31, 1947 
Surplus to policyholders 
Losses paid to December 31, 1947 «+ 


‘$106,262,644 
51,292,949 
54,969,698 
422,207,611 


Problems,” has been issued by the Re- 
search and Policy Committee of the 
Committee for Economic Development. 

This does not preclude the prob- 
ability, Mr. Kaplan says, that the next 
few years will see a weeding out among 
small businesses that mushroomed in 
the wartime-postwar sellers’ market. 

Commenting on the often-quoted 
mortality figures, on small business, the 
economist says that they are misleading 
in that many closings are mere changes 
of ownership, while other supposed 
“failures” represent a switch from self- 
employment to employment by others, 
or mergers or voluntary retirement. 


A lack of equity capital is one of the 
major handicaps to small business sta. 
bility, according to the author. Com. 
mercial banks, the main source of smal] 
business loan capital, cannot enter into 
equity financing or even extended term 
financing. He believes a government 
lending agency to provide such capital 
is “inadvisable” in that it would tend 
to reduce the independence as well as 
the efficiency of small scale enterprise. 

Capital banks under the Federal Re- 
serve System are proposed as a possible 
method of supplying this equity financ- 
ing. The British Industrial and Com- 
mercial Finance Corporation and others 
on the European continent are reported 

} as having success in this field. Com- 
mercial banks could become stock- 
holders in such banks along with in- 
dividuals and groups seeking to expand 
the business of their communities, 
Mr. Kaplan says. 

He deplores the habit of talking 
about “big versus little” business. Not 
only are small businesses in many in- 
stances the suppliers as well as the 
customers of big business, but the de- 
velopment of large-scale manufacture 
has increased the opportunities for 
small businesses that are essential ad- 
juncts to the big business. 


“Oh yes, they use a fresh teller for every cus- 
tomer — much more sanitary, you know.’ 
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Each Bank’s Business 
is Different 


Recognizing this, The New York Trust Company is equipped to adapt 


its services accurately to your bank's particular requirements. 


T: do full justice to the needs of a given correspondent bank, the officers of 
The New York Trust Company, in close contact with the most important commercial 
and financial affairs of our BS time, both here and abroad, 
measure and adjust this TRAY bank’s facilities to fit 
those needs. These rs facilities include every 


type of recognized . banking service. 


Commercial Banking 


TH E | and Loans 


Foreign Banking 


New York Trust 
COMPANY 
Investment Review . 


100 Broadway Accounts 


Executor and Trustee 
Services 


Madison Avenue and 4oth Street Custody Accounts 


Ten Rockefeller Plaza Corporate Trusteeships 
and Agencies 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Washington 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37) 


Naturally if the bonds are effectively 
supported at par, holders can sell them 
without loss at any time. When the 
holders are commercial banks, they 
may build up reserves to replenish the 
lending power “neutralized” by the 
higher reserves, by selling additional 
government bonds to the Federal Re- 
serve banks. So if demand for loans 
were great enough, and commercial 
banks were less minded than they are 
voluntarily to resist inflationary trends, 
the availability of the bond supports 
would make it possible for them to 
lend on a broadly expanding scale. 

The official position of the Truman 
Administration acknowledged the in- 
flationary possibilities inherent in the 
government bond price supports, and 
attempted to justify them. As a matter 
of fact, the fundamental objective which 
the Federal Reserve Board had in mind 
in asking for authority to boost demand 
deposit reserve liabilities by 10 addi- 
tional points and time deposit reserves 
by 4 points, was specifically to counter 
or offset the additional lending capacity 
of banks occasioned by the bond sup- 
port policy, plus also the countering of 
the inflationary effects of gold imports. 


As Chairman McCabe of the Federal 
Reserve Board stated before the various 
Congressional committees, the Reserve 
System feels that stability of long-term 
government bond prices is essential to 
the stability of the nation’s finances. 

“Tt is my view that the (Reserve) 
System is obliged to maintain a market 
for government securities and to assure 
orderly conditions in that market, not 
primarily because of an implied com- 
mitment to wartime investors that 
their savings would be protected, nor to 
aid the Treasury in refunding maturing 
debt, but because of the widespread 
repercussions that would ensue through- 
out the economy if the vast holdings 
of the public debt were felt to be of 
unstable value,” explained Chairman 
McCabe. 

“When you consider that the public 
debt is one and a half times all other 
debts in the country combined, it seems 
obvious to me that the market for the 
government debt securities must be one 
where investors can deal at all times 
with confidence. I remain of the con- 
viction that for the foreseeable future 
the support program should be contin- 
ued. This conviction is shared by all the 
members of the Board of Governors, 
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the members of the Federal Open 
Market Committee and by the Treas- 
ury. It is also supported by the weight 
of financial opinion in the country,” he 
declared. 


Congress Skeptical on Bond Pegs 

Congressional opponents of the Tru- 
man Administration have not taken a 
clear position on the bond pegs. In 
general they are skeptical of their 
utility in the face of inflation. Senator 
Taft, chairman of the Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report, has gone so 
far as to state, as he did at the end of 
the mid-Summer special session of 
Congress, that credit control cannot be 
effective while the supports are oper- 
ated. 

Rep. Jesse P. Wolcott, who is vice- 
chairman of this committee and also 
chairman of the House Banking Com- 
mittee, is likewise skeptical of the sup- 
ports, and for the same reason. Both 
individuals are inclined likewise to take 
a dim view of the low long-term interest 
rates which are the consequence, if not 
one of the principal objectives, of the 
supports. 

None of the responsible Republican 
Congressional leaders left for the elec- 
tion campaign with the thought in 
mind, however, that he would launch a 


“I'd be willing to buy it just to get rid of it! 
What are you asking for the Soviet Govern- 


drive to abolish the supports entirely, 
There was some thought that supports 
should be continued, but with modifica- 
tions. 

Such a major question as this obvi- 
ously will have to be decided at the 
top policy level of the incoming Ad- 
ministration. 

So the direction of monetary policy 
will be debated under the leadership 
of the newly elected President in the 
next month or so. It is another of the 
reasons why so many are now looking 
toward the White House, the center and 
symbol of so much that is to be decided, 


Circumstances Will Govern 
Extent of Controls 


Circumstances will fence in the free- 
dom of the next Administration to do 
away controls. Thus, the exigencies of 
aid to western Europe would modify 
any desire to get too far away from bond 
pegging, even if such a desire existed. 

If the incoming Administration is 
disposed to do its part to fight inflation 
by diminishing the Government’s own 
contribution toward it, in the form of 
high government expenditures, circum- 
stances will militate against a com- 
pletely beneficial solution. 

While the political leaders of the na- 
tion had temporarily been forgetting 
inflation, the bank supervisory agencies 
had not. Thus, the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, in its semi- 
annual report to banks, again sounded 
a warning. 

“Exceptional events have altered the 
pattern of business developments in 
the United States in such a manner that 
temporarily risk seems to have become 
an almost negligible factor in the busi- 
ness picture,” noted Chairman Maple 
T. Harl of the Corporation. “ Recovery 
from the paralysis of the great depres- 
sion, the intense activity induced by 


- wartime demand, and the easy pros- 


perity of postwar inflation have each, 
in turn, reduced the risk of operating 
business enterprise.” 

He noted that business failures have 
dropped to a rate only one-tenth the 
long-time average. Inflation, he sug- 
gested, has concealed the weaknesses of 
many existing firms. ‘“‘ Because of this 
undisclosed situation it is possible that 
exceptionally large numbers of failures 
may occur after a few months of sta- 
tionary or declining prices,” he said, 
and recommended: 

“Now is the time to complete the 
writing off of doubtful risks. Without 
disturbing efficiently managed enter- 
prise, it should be possible to reduce the 
line of credit extended to firms which 

(CONTINUED ON PAGF. 134) 
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NEW SIGNATURE CARDS GIVE 


ADDED PROTECTION 


for delayed return of unpaid items 


| 


Faster service to customers and positive signature veri- 
fication are assured when cards are visibly indexed. 
Kardex slides give tellers and bookkeepers swift access 
to authorized signatures while brightly colored signals 
in the visible margin of individual account “pockets” 
highlight any special conditions for instant recognition. 


A caution to banks to review depos- 
itors’ contracts with no provision for 
delayed return procedure: Every 
member bank of the American 
Bankers Association recently re- 
ceived a letter from the Bank Man- 
agement Commission warning of the 
need for reviewing depositors’ con- 
tracts to ensure adequate protection 
with respect to delayed return of 
unpaid items. Acting on this letter, 
Remington Rand has issued new sig- 
nature cards bearing the ABA con- 


Wty, 


% 
‘ng ve 
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tract which includes provision for 
delayed return procedure. 

The new ABA approved collec- 
tion contract gives your bank broad 
authority to effect collection of items 
under current collection practices, 
not only through Federal Reserve 
banks but also other correspondent 
banks. 

The signature cards are printed 
in three classifications — Individual, 
Partnership, Firm — Corporation — 
Joint Account — each in its own dis- 


tinctive color for instant identifica- 
tion. They are now available as stock 
items in standard 5 x 3” and 6 x 4” 
sizes. 

Find out how simpiy you can 
secure new depositors’ signatures 
through an easy-to-use Remington 
Rand mailing plan—without dis- 
turbing public relations. For further 
information about this plan and for — 
free samples of the new signature 
cards, write Systems Division, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 


THE FIRST IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS ‘Reminglon Rand 


Copyright 1948, by Remington Rand Inc. 
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(ConTINUED FROM PAGE 132) 
have been surviving only on the 
strength of inflation. 

“ Above all, this is the time for build- 
ing up a capital and reserve position 
so that the officers and directors may 
look to the future with equanimity, 
knowing that all is in good trim to 
meet such storms as may lie ahead.” 

Subsequently, Chairman Harl ex- 
plained to BANKING that what he specif- 
ically suggests is that banks with 
capital ratios below the national aver- 
age should use all their earnings for 
capital accounts until the latter are up 
to the average. ‘Nothing is thereby 
taken from the stockholders because 
their equity has been increased and 
they have therefore gained by such a 
procedure. Furthermore, the bank’s 
ability to render a broad service. to its 
community has been increased,” Mr. 
Harl noted. He said that FDIC was 
suggesting no arbitrary ratio of capital 
to deposits. 


Expect Inflation Continuance 


The official view of the Federal Re- 
serve Board is that inflationary forces 
are still dominating. 

“Tn spite of certain soft spots which 
are occurring in the price structure,” 
said Chairman McCabe in a speech 
before the Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce, “the economic prospects 
indicate a continuance of strong infla- 
tionary pressures during the immediate 
future. Individual incomes have con- 
tinued at a high level, with a tendency 
to increase as prices and wages have 
risen and employment has grown with 
the labor force. 

“Consumer spending, based on cur- 
rent incomes, the use of past savings, 
and borrowing, also has continued to 
expand. 

“Construction volume seems likely 
to remain for a while at capacity levels, 
with possible further rises in prices in 
this field. Business expenditures also 
are continuing at a high rate. Govern- 
ment expenditures are increasing, pri- 
marily because of our European aid 
and national defense programs. At the 
same time income taxes were lowered, 
thereby sharply reducing the Treasury 
surplus,” Chairman McCabe concluded. 

Naturally if this outlook continues, 
the Federal Reserve Board will be faced 
with the question of whether it should 
call for the remaining additional re- 
serves which banks may be required to 
deposit with Federal Reserve banks 
under existing law. 

As from about this moment, the 
Board, in consultation with other 
monetary managers, will be taking 
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“But until the tottering capitalistic system 
does collapse, comrade, you’d better invest 
our savings in some U. S. Bonds” 


sights on the inflation outlook. Their 
sighting will be for the purpose of de- 
termining whether circumstances de- 
mand bringing out the last increment of 
reserves in the near future, or whether 
this question can be postponed until 
later. Officials were of the view that 
they could not begin to determine the 
influence upon bank operations and 
inflation generally of the September 
increase in reserves before this month 
at least. 


Bank Holding Company 
Legislative Outlook 

When the Federal Reserve Board 
draft of a bill to regulate bank holding 
companies was shelved earlier this 
year in the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, it was put away with 
one informal commitment. This was to 
the effect that if most of the groups in- 
terested in such legislation—the Board, 
the Treasury and various banking 
groups—could reach an agreement on 
the terms of the legislation, it would be 
considered and probably passed. 

With the adoption by the American 
Bankers Association at its 1948 meeting 
of a resolution supporting bank holding 
company legislation, the prospects for 
Congressional action next year were 
enhanced. In the meantime, Chairman 
McCabe has been meeting from time 
to time with representatives of various 
segments of the banking world, to reach 
an agreement on the terms of such 
legislation. 

Hence a relatively non-controversial 
bill may be made the subject of wide- 
spread agreement in time to be acted 
upon with little controversy by Con- 
gress next year. 


An entirely new question of the 
relationship of the ownership of bank 
stocks to the antitrust laws has beep 
raised by the Federal Reserve Board 
complaint against Transamerica Cor. 
poration. 

The Board has issued a complaint 
alleging that Transamerica’s holdings 
and control of a large number of banks 
on the West Coast and in the Moun- 
tain States tends to create a monopoly, 
prohibited by Sec. 7 of the Clayton 
Antitrust Act. This is the section pro- 
hibiting acquisitions of stocks of com- 
petitors so as to create a monopoly. 

This case also invokes a new role for 
the Federal Reserve Board, that of 
prosecutor under the antitrust laws, 
Under the Clayton Act the Interstate 
Commerce Commission may prosecute 
alleged monopolies in the transporta- 
tion field, the Federal Communications 
Commission, those in the communica- 
tions field, and the Federal Reserve 
Board, those among banking associa- 
tions and the like. 

This is the first instance in which the 
Board has used this power, however. 


I; will probably be a matter of months, 
if not years, before the issues in this 
case are finally settled by the opinion 
of the federal courts. 

The first procedure is the issuance of 
the complaint, which was done early in 
the Summer against Transamerica. The 
next important step is the hearing by 
which the respondent answers the 
charge, the hearing in this case to be 


- before the Federal Reserve Board. 


Finally, if the Board formally rules 
against the company it would be ex- 
pected to issue, along the lines of its 
complaint, an order to Transamerica to 
divest itself of ownership or alleged 
control of a number of institutions. The 
entire process, of course, in the end 
would have to clear the courts. 

In this particular case Transamerica 
countered the complaint with the plea 
before a U. S. district court that the 
Reserve Board did not in an effective 
legal way state the charges. Following 
the adjudication of this legal question 
and its eventual resolution to the 
satisfaction of the court, it was pre- 
sumed that thereafter the Federal Re- 
serve Board would continue its hear- 
ings. 

These hearings will thus raise the 
question of whether partial or control- 
ling interest in bank ownership con- 
stitutes a monopoly, and to what de- 
gree such ownership and/or alleged 
control must exist before a monopoly 
exists within the scope of the antitrust 
laws. 
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Swdy Basic of Housing Costs 

In the past the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, over-all coordinating 
bureau for government housing agen- 
cies, has spent a great deal of its time 
studying and working up sentiment for 
such proposals as the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner omnibus housing bill which 
failed at the 1948 sessions of Con- 


iow; however, the HHFA has begun 
astudy of both how housing costs may 
be cut and how municipalities might 
change their zoning ordinances to facili- 
tate construction of homes by cheaper 
new materials and fabricating methods 
frequently barred in the regulations 
under such ordinances. 

Congress, at the summer special ses- 
sion, appropriated $300,000 especially 
for this study. Leonard G. Haeger of 
HHFA’s research staff has been put in 
charge of this study. Administrator 
Foley of HHFA has asked the National 
Academy of Sciences for assistance in 
getting this study going. 

Meanwhile an organization broadly 
representative of the private housing 
construction industry, or the Con- 
struction Industry Advisory Council, 
under the sponsorship of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, has asked the 
National Research Council to set up a 
building research advisory board. The 
Construction Industry Advisory Coun- 
cil expects to raise privately $100,000 a 
year for a period of about five years to 
study ways of cutting housing costs. 

Both the HHFA and the private 
effort will be coordinated. 


Prospect of Teamwork 


One of the more fundamental but 
intangible prospects ahead for govern- 
ment in 1949 is the good chance that 
the White House and the Congress may 
reach a state of cooperation such as has 
not been seen since the early 1930’s. 

Congressmen report that Gov. Dewey 
definitely appreciates the importance, 
as the Republican nominee himself had 
stressed frequently in his campaign 
utterances, for getting along with 
Congress, which means much more than 
merely persuading the Congress to 
approve the legislative proposals of the 
Administration. 

What the Republican nominee had in 
mind with these utterances, Congress- 
men have indicated, is that the outlines 
of legislation would be threshed out in 
the White House in conferences between 
the appropriate legislative leaders and 
the President or his chief aides. 

It should make for smoother legis- 
lative action if this intention succeeds. 
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Nine Banks Get Industry Oscars 


INE banks have received ‘‘Oscar of 

Industry” Awards for the excellence 

of their 1947 annual reports in the eighth 

Annual Survey of Annual Reports con- 

ducted by Financial World, weekly maga- 

zine of business and investments pub- 
lished in New York. 

The awards were made at a banquet at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, on 
October 21 by the magazine’s vice-presi- 
dent and contest originator, Weston 
Smith. 

Some 4,000 annual reports were entered 
in the 100 classifications of the survey. 
Three classifications were for banks. 


The winners were: 

NATIONAL BANKs—First place, North- 
west Bancorporation, Minneapolis; sec- 
ond, Chase National Bank, New York; 
third, First National Bank & Trust Co., 
Tulsa. 

Trust American 
Security & Trust Co., Washington, D. C.; 
second, Girard Trust Co., Philadelphia; 
third, Detroit Trust Co. 

Savincs BanKs—First, Farmers & Me- 
chanics Savings Bank, Minneapolis; sec- 
ond, Manhattan Savings Bank, New 
York; third, East River Savings Bank, 
New York. 


Financing Sublec Lnprovements 


The American citizen is the best served in the world. Admirable public 
buildings, schools and auditoriums, pure water supplies, health-giving 
parks, sewer systems, broad surfaced highways... these are but a few 
of the public improvements and services which are his, made possible 
largely through the sale of bonds issued by states, counties, cities and 
other taxing districts. 

Widespread interest has developed in state and municipal bonds 
because of their exemption from federal income taxation, their recog- 
nized safety combined with satisfactory return, and because of the 
public benefits resulting from their issuance. 

Through Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., such highly acceptable bonds 
are available to conservative investors. Write for our latest municipal 
offering list, without obligation. 


REPRESENTATIVE OFFERINGS 
State of Arkansas 
% Highway Refunding Bonds 


Boston Metropolitan District 
144% Transit Bonds 


Chicago Water Works System 
144% Revenue Certificates 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
114% Sewer Improvement Bonds 


State of Michigan 
14% & Veterans’ Bonds 


New York City, New York 
3% Water Supply Bonds 


Omaha Public Power Dist., Neb. 
1144%-4% Electric Revenue Bonds 


Seattle, Washington 
24 % Street Lighting & Park Bonds 


Comm. of Massachusetts 
1.70% Various Purposes Bonds 


Glendale Unified Sch. Dist., Cal. 
144% School Bonds 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office + 


55 WALL STREET + New York 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of September 30, 1948 


Including Domestic and Foreign Branches But Not Including The Affiliated City Bank Farmers Trust Company 


(dn Dollars Only— Cents Omitted ) 


ASSETS 


Cash, Gold and Due from Banks. . 


United States Government Obligations ( Direct 
or Fully Guaranteed). . 


Obligations of Other Federal ieenion 
State and Municipal Securities 

Other Securities. 

Loans and 

Real Estate Loans 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances. . 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank. 


Ownership of International Banking Casein 
tion. 


Total. . 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits. . 
(Includes U.S. War Loan Deposit $45, 046 431) 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills. . $35,172,348 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 
Items in Transit with 


Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 
Income. 


Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued. Expenses, ete. 
Dividend. 
Capital. . 
Surplus. . 
Undivided Profits. 


.$ 77,500,000 
162,500,000 
. 36,329,782 


$1,547,041,050 


1,584,583,351 
20,569,603 
263,166,196 
78,822,061 
1,349,605,149 
2,731,430 
21,217,081 
7,200,000 


7,000,000 


27,843,118 
2,661,774 


$4,912,440,813 


$4,567,484,131 


24,432,869 
6,864,553 


5,757,388 
29,247,090 
2,325,000 


276,329,782 


$4,912,440,813 


Figures of Foreign Branches are as of September 25, 1948. 


$320,142,528 of United States Government Obligations and $737,230 of 
other assets are deposited to secure $216,951,291 of Public and Trust Deposits 
and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


DIRECTORS 


WM. GAGE BRADY, JR. 
Chairman of the Board 


W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 
Chairman of the Executive 
Committee 
HOWARD C. SHEPERD 
President 


SOSTHENES BEHN 
Chairman. Internationa] 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation 


CURTIS E. CALDER 


Chairman of the Board, Electric 
Bond and Share Company 


GUY CARY 
Shearman & Sterling & Wright 
EDWARD A. DEEDS 
Chairman of the Board, The 


National Cash Register 
Company 


CLEVELAND E. DODGE 
Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 
Corporation 


A. P. GIANNINI 
Founder-Chairman, Bank 
of America National Trust 
and Savings Association 


JOSEPH P. GRACE, JR. 
President, W. R. Grace & Co. 


JAMES R. HOBBINS 
President, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company 


AMORY HOUGHTON 
Chairman of the Board, 
Corning Glass Works 


ROGER MILLIKEN 
President, Deering, Milliken & 
Co. Incorporated 


FREDERICK B. RENTSCHLER 
Chairman, United Aircraft 
Corporation 

GERARD SWOPE 
Honorary President, General 
Electric Company 

REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
Williamsville, New York 


ROBERT WINTHROP 
Robert Winthrop & Co. 
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News for Country Bankers 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 60) 


are nearly double what they were when 
the war started; farm debt has dropped 
more than half; and not even a chattel 
mortgage is behind in payment. 


Farm Management-Credit 
Clinic 

CLINIC On farm management and 
A bank credit, conducted annually by 
the Pennsylvania State College School 
of Agriculture in cooperation with the 
agricultural development committee 
of the Pennsylvania Bankers Associa- 
tion, was held again at State College 
on October 7-8. 

Features of the two-day study pro- 


gram were tours of farms to give the | 


students an opportunity to study at 
close range agricultural engineering, a 
dairy farm and creamery, a poultry 
plant, and agronomy and animal hus- 
bandry farms. 

The curriculum included two forums 


and a round table. The forums, com- | 


posed of State College professors, cov- 


ered “Successful Poultry Farming in | 


Pennsylvania” and “Soil Management 
and Conservation.” The round table 
discussion on “Services We Like From 
Our Bank” was moderated by M. E. 


The Alamo National Bank of San Antonio | 
concluded this ad with an invitation to farm | 


customers to use its agricultural and live- 
stock division 


FARM ~~ RANCH LOANS 


There are times when your farm or 
ranch production needs something like 
a “Spring Tonic.” Make it easy to take. 
Finance your expansion plans with a loan 
at The Alamo National Bank where de- 
cisions are prompt and rates reasonable. 


Our Agriculture and Livestock Divi- 
sion is especially set up to discuss your 
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John, head of the department of agri- 
cultural economics and rural sociology, 
and was composed of local farmers. 

Other subjects covered during the 
clinic included “National 4-H Club 
Camp,” “A Farm Service Program that 
Works,” “The Outlook,” and “Savings 
Bonds and Agriculture.” 

John C. Truxal, vice-president and 
trust officer, Lancaster (Pa.) National 
Bank, and J. C. Derr, president, First 
National Bank, Millville, are co-chair- 
men of PBA’s agricultural development 
committee. 

Aside from PBA officers, 52 bankers 
from all sections of Pennsylvania at- 
tended the clinic. 


San Antonio Express Boosts 
Bankers 


| our this country’s most diligent 
and effective promoters of soil con- 
servation and building are bankers,’’ 
said the San Antonio Express on Octo- 
ber 7 in its first-page column “ Think.”’ 
“Self-interest alone would dictate that 
policy: banks have invested heavily in 
the soil.” 

After mentioning the fact that the 
Second National Bank of Houston, 
sponsor of the Friends of the Land 
educational tour of Texas last Winter, 
was a leader in this field, the Express 
continued by saying that: “Country 


THE 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF CLEVELAND 


Statement of Condition 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1948 


Cash and Due from Banks 


Other Securities 
Loans and Discounts 


and Letters of Credit 
Accrued Interest 
Other Assets 


Capital Stock (625,000 shares) 
Surplus... 
Undivided Profits 

Reserves . 


Dividend on Capital Stock 
Payable November 1, 1948 


Accrued Interest and Expenses 


Corporation, Individual and 
Bank Deposits 

Savings Deposits . . 

Trust and Public Deposits 

U. S. Government War Loan 
Account . 


Contingent Liability on Unused Loan Commitments 


NOTE: United States Government obli 
to, secure trust and public deposits, U. 


ASSETS 


United States Government Obligations 


Investment in Banking Premises 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 


LIABILITIES 


Acceptances and Letters of Credit 


Deferred Credits and Other Liabilities 


tions carried at $63,833,685.42 are pled, 
Government war loan account, and for other 


$120,713,384.34 
229,257,503.24 
15,003,815.90 
113,150,289.39 
2,758,280.32 


3,109,878.10 
1,138,018.74 
670,841.64 


$485,80: 802 011.67 


$ 10,000,000.00 

10,000,000.00 

4,568,028.38 $ 24,568,028.38 
3,260,056.45 


218,750.00 
3,109,878.10 
1,148,865.89 
1,264,854.95 


$323,546,540.25 
66,316,702.59 
30,305,075.38 
32,063,259.68  452,231,577.90 
$485,802,011.67 
$ 20,701,595.98 


purposes as required or permitted by law. 
Loans and Discounts are shown net after applying Valuation Reserve. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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bankers who recently went to school at 
Hope, Arkansas, to learn at first hand 
how it pays to put money into building 
up the land were reminded of the ‘play’ 
which BANKING (magazine) gave their 
confrere some months ago: ‘This coun- 
try’s agriculture needs more bankers 
like Arkansas’ Will Campbell.’” The 
Express points out that BANKING was 
quoting the then Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Clinton P. Anderson. 

“For years the president of the Na- 


tional Bank of Eastern Arkansas had 
gone among the farmers to preach soil 
conservation—and backs his preaching 
with loans,” the article said. Mr. Camp- 
bell was recently elected president of 
the National Bank Division of the 
American Bankers Association. 


Airplane for Aerial Spraying 


A airplane—the Silvaire Cropmaster 
—is being developed for aerial 
spraying by the Luscombe Airplane 


Good Service Depends on Good Earnings 


There is still much to be done to 
make the Bell System big enough 
for the nation’s needs. It will take 
a lot of money. 

This money cannot come out of 
the rates you pay for service. It 
must come from investors. 

They are the hundreds of thou- 
sands of everyday people in all 
walks of life whose confidence in 
the integrity and earning-power of 
the Bell System encourages them 
to invest their savings in the 
business. 

Reasonable earnings will con- 
tinue to attract the additional 
capital needed. And that in tum 
will provide the new and improved 
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facilities that will benefit everybody 
who uses the telephone. 


Earnings that are too low are not 
in the best interests of anybody and 
can only result in the long run in 
deterioration of a vital service. 

The Bell System does not ask 
that it be allowed to earn one penny 
more than is required to do the job. 

It asks only what most people 
and most regulatory bodies agree is 
fair and just . . .a reasonable return 
to the many men and. women all 
over America whose savings , 
have built the telephone f 
business. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Corporation of Dallas, Texas, and will 
be ready for delivery at the start of the 
spraying season next Spring, according 
to L. H. P. Klotz, president. 

It is reported that the new plane wil] 
be based on the Observer design, will be 
of all metal construction, powered by a 
90 HP Continental engine and will have 
stalling speed of under 40 MPH, plus 
extraordinary maneuverability and an 
exceptional rate and angle of climb, 
Special spray tanks will be part of the 
design of the Cropmaster. It is hoped, 
however, that nozzles and other spray 
equipment will be removable and that it 
will be possible to use the ship during 
non-spraying seasons as an airplane. 


Farmer Interviews On Air 


oy developing a 15-minute daily public 
service program for rural listeners on 
Station WMLT in Dublin, Georgia, 
George V. Gaines, manager of the farm 
development department of The Citi- 
zens and Southern National Bank of 
Atlanta, who headquarters in Dublin, 
has hit upon a popular technique for 
capturing listener interest. Station 
WMLT donates the time for this pro- 
gram and Mr. Gaines acts as program 
director. 

While traveling around the country- 
side in a station wagon belonging to the 
bank and equipped with a converter on 
the battery and a wire recorder, Mr. 
Gaines is able to drive up to a farmer 
while he is plowing, feeding his cattle, 
or attending to other farm chores, and 
make a recording of his conversation. 
These recordings are later used on the 
public service broadcasts and at farm 
meetings. 

Weather, market and local crop news 
reports, and other information of partic- 
ular interest to the community are 
featured on the air. To get variety, Mr. 
Gaines interviews visiting agricultural 
workers from experiment stations, the 
agricultural college, the extension serv- 
ice and commercial concerns, such as 
railroads, banks, chambers of com- 
merce, fertilizer companies, implement 
dealers, seedsmen, oil mills, etc. From 
the local scene he presents farmers, 
vocational teachers, soil conservation 
men, and veterans’ farm training in- 
structors. 

“The main purpose of our bank’s pro- 
gram,” said Mr. Gaines, “is to give 
an active indication of our interest in 
our farm customers.” 

In recognition of his talents in the 
agricultural field, Mr. Gaines was re- 
cently appointed chairman of the agri- 
cultural committee of the State Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. 
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Month Before Christmas 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 66) 


Music’s contribution to the holiday 
girit won’t be omitted, you may be 
sure. Far too numerous to mention are 
the banks—large and small—that ar- 
range special musical programs. Staff 
choruses, Community singing, organ 
gncerts, and frequently recitals by 
local choral groups attract large crowds 
to bank lobbies during the week before 
Christmas. 

Radio helps, too—for instance last 
year City National Bank and Trust 
Company of Oklahoma City had three 
Yuletide broadcasts: a one-hour trans- 
ciption of Dickens’ “A Christmas 
Carol;” another a combination of 
Christmas music and poetry; and the 
third a broadcast of “The Littlest 
Angel” starring Loretta Young. 

The Williamsburg Savings Bank of 
Brooklyn, New York, wires to the local 
railroad station, for the benefit of com- 
muters and other travelers, programs of 
Christmas music during the holidays. 

BANKING wishes it had the space, 
Santa, to relay to you all the informa- 
tion our question brought. But we'll 
have to omit the plans for decorations, 
staff parties, greeting cards and other 
familiar ways of celebrating. You can 
take it for granted that banks will be 
hailing in some way, the “glorious 
time of Great Too-Much.” 


The world is so full of a number of 
things that it’s hard to keep up payments 
on all of them. 


No man is educated, experienced or 
wise who has not learned enough about 
some subject to know how little he 
knows. 


No person can define happiness. You 
have to be unhappy to understand it. 


Politics makes strange bed fellows, 
but no one sleeps as much as the 
voters. 


Scientists have studied the origin of 
man. Apparently everyone knows what 
his finish is to be. 


We wish Dr. Gallup would take a 
poll in Russia to see how many people 
there are tired of Joe. 


Somebody in the Navy has a sense of 


humor when he speaks of a battleship | 


going on a goodwill tour. 
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A special Christmas 
display at an office 
of The National 
Bank of Commerce, 
Seattle 


shoes «+ sone of the 357 different industries in the St. Louis area 
... making St. Louis industry the most diversified of any city in 
the nation. This also makes centrally-located St. Louis one of 
the most economically stable places to do business in the 
United States. 


Our experience in serving so many dif- 
ferent kinds of industry over a period of 
90 years proves especially valuable to 


our correspondents. 


Whatever your problems, you'll find our TH E Fl RST 


complete correspondent service of real 


IN ST.LOUIS 


We invite you to join our many corre- 
spondents who find their association with 
“The First in St. Louis” (the largest bank 
in the area) both pleasant and profitable. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53) 
temple. Yet I do not believe we must 
go full distance in copying too closely 
the sales techniques of the department 
stores across the street. A bank should 
have a certain dignity. You can be gen- 
uinely friendly without being a back- 
slapper. 

A bank will have appeal—sight ap- 
peal—if it is in good proportion, is 
pleasingly decorated and adequately 
lighted. Good decoration, any good de- 
sign, comes from an honest use of mate- 
rial. If the budget will not permit good 
marble, don’t use a plastic printed to 
look like marble. If you want to use 
plastics, use them frankly as plastics— 
they have limitless decorative possi- 
bilities. Pine is pine, and should not be 
stained in an attempt to make it look 
like a more expensive wood. Gum can be 
made to look something like walnut, 
but never quite makes the grade. A 
plain wall, decorated with an interest- 
ing photo mural of a locally celebrated 
scene, to my mind is better than a 
“hand-painted” mural by an “artist” 
who is not a ranking man in his pro- 
fession. 

The use of color is a phase of plan- 
ning that brings about definite appeal 
to the sense of sight. Most of us, through 
long association, have a feeling that 
certain colors are “warm” while oth- 
ers are “cool.” Two rooms have the 
same size and shape. One is on the 
south side of a building and gets a lot 
of sunshine; the other, with a northern 
exposure, receives daylight but no di- 
rect sunlight. It is possible to equalize 
somewhat the effect of light in these 
two rooms by using a “cool” color with 
a high degree of light absorption in the 


“Say, friend, I wonder if you’d mind doing 
your waitmg a couple of feet this way” 
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How a Bank Should Meet the Eye 


southern room, and warmer color that 
gives a high degree of reflected light in 
the northern room. 

Color may have a distinctly energiz- 
ing or depressing effect. Red is anexcit- 
ing color, but its indiscriminate use is 
distinctly irritating, both to the eyes 
and the temper. Green, on the other 
hand, is more restful to the eyes, is 
cool, and many people prefer it. The 
selection of color for walls and ceilings is 
particularly important in the work 
rooms, and one should be guided by a 
color expert rather than one’s own 
preferences. 

Different colors have different light 
absorbing and reflecting properties. 


Those which absorb more light reflect 
less. White will reflect about 80 per. 
cent of the light that strikes it, while 
80 percent of the light that strikes an 
olive green surface is absorbed. To com- 
plicate matters a bit, too much reflec. 
tion may cause “glare.” 

Most of our banks are so located that 
there is almost a constant need for jj- 
lumination. Light requires a great deal 
of study. From the point of view of the 
architect it has great possibilities. [It 
can enhance or detract from the gen- 
eral architectural scheme. It can make 
a room a bright and cheerful place; the 
lack of it creates the impression of a 
gloomy cavern. The solution to the 
problem of lighting must be worked out 
from the viewpoint of the architect and 
the illumination engineer. 


Statement of Ownership 


QSraTEMENT OF THE Ownersuip, MANAGEMENT, CircULATION, Erc., REQUIRED BY THE 
Act or Concress or Aucust 24, 1912, as AMENDED BY THE Acts or Marcu 3, 1933 ano 
Jury 2, 1946, of Banxine, published monthly at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1948. 


State of New York, county of New York, ss. Before me, a Notary in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared William R. Kuhns, who, having been duly sworn accord- 
ing to law, deposes and says that he is the Editor of Banxtne, and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933, 
and July 2, 1946, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 


qi. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
manager are: Publisher, The American Bankers Association, 12 East 36th St., New York 16, 
N. Y.; Editor, William R. Kuhns, 12 East 36th St., New York 16, N. Y.; Managing Editor, 
None; Business Manager, John J. Rooney, 12 East 36th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
percent or more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of thé individual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other 
unincorporated concern, its name and address, as well as those of each individual member, 
must be given.) The American Bankers Association, 12 East 36th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
(A voluntary unincorporated association of banks); Evans Woollen, Jr., Chairman of Board, 
Fletcher Trust Company, Indianapolis, Ind., President; Harold Stonier, 12 East 36th St., New 
York 16, N. Y., Executive Manager. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 
1 percent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 


@4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, asso- 


ciation, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22nd day of September 1948. 


@Elizabeth Rautanen, Notary Public, Bronx County, Bronx Co. Clk.’s No. 48, Reg. No. 
136R0, New York Co. Clk.’s No. 292, Reg. No. 333R0. Certificate filed in Westchester County. 


(My commission expires March 30, 1950.) 


WILLIAM R. KUHNS, Editor 
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Are You Missing Trust Business? IT 


‘CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47) 


thousand Cook County (Illinois) es- 
tates indicated had left estates of over 
$10,000. 


Men vs. Women 


The distribution of the total 2,642 
estates between men and women was: 
Number 
Percentage of total left 
49% 


by women 
Percentage of total left 
by men 51% 67.5% 

These figures are in line with the find- 
ings in many other cities, though in 
recent years the percentage of volume 
left by women has been increasing. 

That women are leaving one-third of 
the dollar volume of estates raises an 
interesting question. Economists cite 
figures to show that women control ap- 
proximately 80 percent of the individual 
wealth of the nation. If that were so, 
how is it that women leave only 30 per- 
cent to 40 percent of estates when they 
die? 

We know that their life expectancy is 
between three and four years greater 
than that of men. Do women use up a 
good part of their wealth in that pe- 
riod? 

We also may assume that a woman’s 
funds are as carefully guarded and as 
conservatively invested as a man’s. 
Therefore, it cannot be argued that she 
loses the money after she becomes a 
widow. Women are even less likely than 
men to give away large sums to charity. 

I have always suspected the 80 per- 
cent estimate so glibly used. The factors 
on which it is based must be misleading. 
In making many studies of probate 
records, I have seen only one or two in- 
stances where women in any one year 
left over 50 percent of the volume. I can 
see no good reason to assume that they 
hold ownership of more than that share 
of individual wealth. 


Volume 


32.5% 


Intestacy 


The question of intestacy is impor- 
tant, since failure to make wills means 
lost opportunities to trust companies. It 
also represents a major hazard to family 
welfare. 

From Mr. Arnold’s records we find 
that, of the 2,642 estates, 1,341 were 
testate, while 1,301, or approximately 
50 percent, were intestate. This did not 
differ greatly in the estates of men, 
where intestacy was 51 percent, and of 
women, where it was 49 percent. 

That intestacy decreases in the higher 
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estate brackets is indicated by a con- 
trast between the percentage of the 
number of estates intestate, and the 
percent of volume. Against the 50 per- 
cent intestacy in number, the volume 
($8,426,107) was about 30 percent. 

This is further demonstrated by a 
breakdown of estates over $25,000. 
There we find that, in men’s estates, 
19 percent of the number and 22 per- 
cent of the volume were intestate. In 
women’s estates, 20.6 percent in num- 
ber and 13 percent of volume were 
intestate. 


Trust Institutions’ Share 


This probate record also gives us an 
accurate picture of what share of this 
$30 million market the.trust institutions 
have obtained. It does not show the 
living trust, insurance trust, pension 
trust or corporate accounts. But it does 
show the so-called will business which, 
in most cities, is the heart of a trust de- 
partment’s business. 

In the eight years we have considered, 
trust institutions in Rockford were 
named in: 

114, or 4.3 percent of the 2,642 estates. 

These 114 estates aggregated $4,039,- 
740 or 13.4 percent of the total volume 
of all estates. 


A PESSIMIST will look at these figures 
and say “‘ What kind of a business sells 
only 13.4 percent of its gross market? 
Surely something is wrong with its 
product or its selling methods.” 
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—and finally, the good will 


An optimist will see in them a great 
opportunity for a tremendous increase 
in business. His view will be: “This 
field is barely scratched. Here is a prod- 
uct that most people badly need. With 
modern methods, we should be able to 
make large gains in a reasonable num- 
ber of years.” 

Optimistic 

As an observer of trust institutions 
for over a quarter of a century, I find 
myself on the side of the optimist. To- 
day, in Rockford and elsewhere, trust 
institutions are better manned, better 
equipped, and more experienced than 
ever. They have gained valuable ex- 
perience from the depression and recon- 
struction years. Their leaders have 
broadened vision. There is every reason 
to believe that the next few years will 


see them take their proper place in the 
sun. 


Guard Safe Depository Keys 


I is highly important that bank cus- 
tomers using night depository facili- 
ties surround the keys to such deposi- 
tories with the greatest safeguards 
against misuse, including duplications, 
said James E. Baum, deputy manager 
of the American Bankers Association in 
charge of its Insurance and Protective 
Department, in calling attention to 
recent night depository robberies. 


In March and again in October, 
thefts from night depositories were re- 
ported which were effected through the 
misuse of keys at the street doors or 
‘heads’ of the chutes leading to the 


safes,’ Mr. Baum said. “These two 
novel approaches caused substantial 
losses, the most recent robbery having 
succeeded despite the fact that the 
materials and construction of the head, 
chute, and safe were high grade and of 
modern design. 

“The depository theft which occurred 
last March succeeded largely because 
the construction and design of the 
equipment were not modern. Mean- 
while, the recent theft in New Jersey 
has caused manufacturers to exhaust 
their best engineering talents to make 
their present installations foolproof 
against similar attacks.” 
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Many thanks to all of 


you whose confidence 


has made 
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Business Aids 


Es month this column will list recent acquisitions of 
manufacturers’ literature which will supplement the 


PLANNING THE MOD- 
ERN PARKING FACIL- 
ITY — Large and small 
projects alike will be inter- 
ested in this 20-page bro- 
chure which gives an outline 
of the problems involved in 
planning modern parking 
facilities and describes how 
The Ramp Building Corpo- 
ration’s experience and planning service may be 
applied to such problems. Write them at 230 
Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


“YOUR HOME ‘MOVES’ 
ON ITS HARDWARE” — 
This booklet is primarily for 
the hardware and building 
supply dealers, but. its 8 
pages are full of suggestions 


for the home owner or 


builder. Emphasis is placed 

on the functional aspects of 

hardware as well as the 
quality, decorative value and security. (A sup- 
plementary folder describing a new fast-installa- 
tion heavy duty tubular lock of functional de- 
sign for public and commercial buildings is also 
available on request. It is entitled, ‘‘ New Con- 
venience — Beauty-Economy by Yale.’’) Write 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company, Stam- 
ford, Connecticut. 


‘“‘INDUSTRIAL OP- 
PORTUNITIES IN 
THE LAND OF 
PLENTY” is a 20-page 
brochure presenting 
graphically the many 
compelling advantages 
for industrial develop- 


Scupper, Stevens & Funp, 
Securiry-First Nationa Bank, Los ANGELES 

Sixes Company, Inc 


Texas Company, THE 
Topp Company, Inc 


Union Pacirtc Rattroap 
Unrrep Srares & Guaranty 
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material indexed in 1947 by the A.B.A. Small Business 
Credit Commission. 


ment and living in the six-state area served by 
the Norfolk and Western Railway. Address: 
T. Gilbert Wood, Industrial and Agricultural 
Manager, Drawer P-100, Norfolk & Western 
Railway Company, Roanoke 17, Va. 


‘YOUR PROBLEM OF 

| SCHOOLROOM SHORT- 

AGES CAN BE SOLVED” 

is a 10-page, well illustrated 

booklet showing how Quon- 

set buildings have been 

ingeniously used throughout 

the country to provide ad- 

ditional classrooms or gym- 

nasiums for inadequate and 

overcrowded school buildings. Write Great Lakes 

Steel Corporation, Stran-Steel Division, Penobscot 
Building, Detroit 26, Michigan. 


“THE LUSTRON HOME 
—A New Standard for Liv- 
ing’’—This 12-page booklet 
contains a preview of a low- 
cost, prefabricated, mass- 
produced home, constructed 
almost in its entirety of 
steel. Its illustrations, some 
in color, depict floor plans as 
well as the completed and 
furnished rooms. Other pictures show the speed 
and simplicity with which these revolutionary 
homes can be erected. Write the Advertising 
Dept., Lustron Corporation, Columbus 16, Ohio. 


“TYPING BETTER LET- 

TERS”’—18 pages of inval- 

uable information to help 

the typist gain the profes- 

sional skill needed to type 

perfect letters—which re- 

duces retyping, rush, and 

sometimes after-hours work. 

“The Care of the Type- 

writer,’’ ‘‘Typing Short- 

cuts,’ ‘‘Conserving Time 

and Energy” are but a few 

of the remunerative chapters in this booklet. 

Write Royal Typewriter. Company, Inc., 2 Park 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


Cross Index. BANKING’s poll of a cross section of American 
business represented by 2,500 bank directors in all parts of 
the country shows about one-third reporting a current up- 
ward trend. Another third, or thereabouts, report activity 
holding about the same, and the remaining third say their 
businesses are declining. Directors participating in the 
poll represent a wide variety of industries, commercial en- 
terprises and professions. 


The Outlook 


As the time comes for actions to speak louder than oratory, 
business is watching the political sky for signs and portents. 

There have not been too many of these up to now, but 
there does seem to exist a bright faith among the people 
of commerce and industry that the attitude and intentions 
of the Government toward business will be benevolent. 

In fact the key to the whole outlook lies mainly in this 
matter of attitude, as reflected in policies on regulation, 
taxation and spending. 


With Love 


Someone with a scientist’s turn of mind once made a 
genuinely painstaking study to find out why an English 
and a French cook could do exactly the same thing to a 
beefsteak with such remarkably different results. In the end 
he could discover only one factor to account for the phenom- 
enon, which was that the French cook approached with love 
the business of broiling a steak. 


Experience in 20’s and 30’s 


In the 20’s the Government coupled a deflationary policy 
of paying off the national debt with a policy of friendliness 
toward business. This resulted in a period of expansion and 
confidence even livelier and more exuberent than we could 
handle. 

In the 30’s the Government took the inflation route and 
finally threw the whole inflationary book at business. But 
whatever it was they were trying to do (and this will long be 
a subject of debate), it was done minus friendliness, and the 
result was chronic deflation which took a war to overcome. 

So, assuming a friendly attitude toward business on the 
part of the Government, it should be possible to take a few 
deflationary steps without running into trouble. 


Dearth of Venture Capital 


With the highest industrial, peacetime activity, excellent 
earnings and unparalleled payrolls, there is little demand 
from American individuals for a share in productive enter- 
prise. Despite some claims to the contrary, there is probably 


By WILLIAM R. KUHNS” 


no lack of investment capital, but for some reason offerings © 
are not attractive enough to get people to take their savings 
into the investment market. 

No one doubts there is need for equity and other capital 
and the lack of interest is causing much concern among those.” 
in close touch with this situation. 

Important voices are being raised in favor of a revision of 
tax laws to increase the volume of available risk capital. 
One of these is John W. Hanes, former Under Secretary of 
the Treasury, who believes there are not enough savings © 
flowing into investment to “‘keep the economic ball rolling™ | : 

He recommended specifically a change in the rule penaliz- 
ing companies with reserves in excess of so-called reasonable — 
needs. He suggested that they be permitted to deduct 7 
dividends paid within 75 days after the end of the tax year. © 


Many Crosscurrents 


There are plenty of reasons why opinion is divided and — 
the signs unclear. The foreign situation takes first place in 
this category, because it includes all other factors and can be 
interpreted in various ways, depending on what day it is. © 
It is the thing that will largely determine the answers to reg- 
ulation, taxation and spending. On balance, however, the © 
outlook is good for a continued high level of business. In- 
creased expenditures for defense, here and abroad, will be 
piled on top of Marshall aid and give a considerable stimulus 
to many industries producing war essentials. 

The great automobile backlog, the expansion of the oil © 
industry, and the continued demand for home construction, 
all indicate that the inflationary tide has not yet run its © 
course. 

For the period between July 1947 and July 1948 every © 
country in the world except Italy and Portugal showed in- 
creases in price levels. Most of the rises are in the range of ~ 
10 to 25 percent, but in France prices almost doubled in the ~ 
period. In Japan they almost tripled. In certain other coun- 
tries the trend has been down since early this year, including ~ 
Belgium, Hungary, Switzerland and the Dominican Re ~ 
public. 

The official SEC-Commerce estimate of projected busi- ~ 
ness capital expenditures for the final quarter of this year” 
bears out the predictions of last month. Even taking into ac- 
count that machinery and buildings cost business more than = 
a year ago, the $9.6 billion of projected capital expenditures ~ 
for the last six months of this year, a record, is an impressive 
total. 

New construction actually put in place, and not merely — 
projected, hit a new monthly high in September of $1.8 | 
billion, 27 percent over the 1947 month. 
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